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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY— PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Duquesne  University  today  is  an  urban  university  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  6000  students  in  its  eight  schools.  The  program  of  campus  expansion, 
in  which  the  University  has  been  engaged  since  1950,  is  a  gratifying  continuation 
of  educational  work  humbly  undertaken  by  a  small  group  of  Holy  Ghost  Fathers. 
These  men  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  Germany  in  1878  and  made  the  bricks,  then 
built  the  school  which  they  later  instituted  as  a  college  of  arts  and  letters.  In 
1882  this  school  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  1911  the  administrators  of  the  original  College 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  university  charter  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
adopt  the  name  Duquesne  University. 

The  educational  objectives  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same  since  Father 
Strub  and  the  other  dedicated  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Congregation  welcomed 
the  first  students  to  their  classrooms.  Then  and  now  the  prime  consideration  is 
excellence  of  academic  instruction  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  The  University  has 
grown  in  size  and  stature  over  the  years,  but  it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  philos- 
ophies of  its  Founding  Fathers.  Duquesne  University  is  proud  of  its  latest  physical 
facilities  and  looks  forward  to  the  completion  of  its  current  building  program.  It 
is,  however,  prone  to  keep  these  material  assets  in  proper  perspective  as  necessary 
and  good;  but  never  more  important  than  the  spiritual,  academic,  and  cultural 
education  of  the  students  who  become  part  of  the  Duquesne  family. 
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Philosophy 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher  learning, 
believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his  entirety,  body  and  soul.  It 
believes  that  the  product  of  education  is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks, 
judges  and  acts  constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with  a 
view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore,  it  has  assembled  a 
faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the  student  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
academic  training  in  conformity  with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 


Educational  Objectives 

...  to  develop  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through  an  understand- 
ing of  spiritual,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  aesthetic  aims  and 
values. 

...  to  develop  scholarship  and  continuous  professional  growth. 

...  to  develop  a  well-balanced  personality. 

...  to  develop  an  attitude  of  constant  evaluation  of  oneself  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

...  to  develop  a  genuine  American  attitude  through  a  broader  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  principles,  ideas, 
and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning.  He  is  made  keenly  aware 
that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never 
comes  to  a  standstill.  He  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for  truth  and  is 
trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of  scholarly  research  which  will 
enable  him  to  progress  and  grow  in  his  chosen  field  of  study. 

Vocational  and  avocational  preparations  are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful 
employment  in  later  life.  The  student  is  also  made  aware  of  the  extent  and 
values  of  his  social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen. 
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University  Organization 

The  University's  objectives  are  attained  through  its  various  schools 
providing  guidance  and  educational  opportunities  in  a  selected  area  of  academic 
endeavor.  Through  concentrated  study  in  a  major  field  of  interest,  various 
programs  of  co-curricular  activities,  and  established  personnel  services  the  edu- 
cational objectives  may  be  realized. 

The  University  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  units: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  1878 

School  of  Law  1911 

Graduate  School  1911 

School  of  Business  Administration  1913 

School  of  Pharmacy  1925 

School  of  Music  1926 

School  of  Education  1929 

School  of  Nursing  1937 


Recognitions 

The  University  and  its  schools  hold  accreditation  or  membership  with  the 
following: 

UNIVERSITY 

Accreditation  State  Council  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 

Public  Instruction 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Membership    Association  of  American  Colleges 

American  Association  of  Urban  Universities 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions 

Officers 

Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Accreditation  American  Chemical  Society  (Chemistry  Department) 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Accreditation  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Accreditation  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education 
Membership   Association  for  Student  Teaching 
Comparative  Education  Society 
History  of  Education  Society 
National  Education  Society 

Association  of  Higher  Education 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Business  Education 
National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
United  Business  Education  Association 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Accreditation  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education 
Membership    American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Accreditation  National  League  for  Nursing,  Basic  and  General  Nursing  Programs 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  (Registered  Nurse) 
State  Council  on  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Accreditation  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Education 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
Membership  Friends  of  the  Music  Library 

Association  of  American  Choruses 

National  Catholic  Music  Educators  Association 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Accreditation  American  Bar  Association 
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A  Master  Plan 


A  university,  a  master  plan;  a  city,  a  redevelopment  program  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Duquesne  University's  master  plan  and  Pittsburgh's  redevelopment  pro- 
gram unite  to  form  a  unique  urban  campus. 

The  completed  Duquesne  campus  will  occupy  the  prominent  hill  top  over- 
looking downtown  Pittsburgh.  This  allows  for  the  privacy  necessary  for  academic 
endeavors  along  with  accessibility  to  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  metro- 
politan Pittsburgh.  The  campus  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh  and  the  Lower  Hill  "Civic  Center"  which  now  features  the 
multi-purpose  Public  Auditorium  with  the  world's  first  retractable  dome  roof. 

Duquesne's  master  plan  calls  for  the  addition  of  18  new  buildings  which  will 
supplement  ten  existing  structures  and  replace  several  others.  Existing  buildings 
include  a  men's  and  women's  dormitory  accommodating  1064  students.  Saint 
Ann's  Hall  which  houses  250  upperclassmen  was  opened  in  September,  1963. 
Construction  is  now  underway  for  an  additional  wing  to  this  building  and 
another  dormitory  as  well.  When  the  entire  complex  is  completed— with  the 
addition  of  another  tower  dormitory— housing  will  be  available  for  more  than 
1,800  students. 
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Trinity  Hall  serves  as  residents  for  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  "Old  Main,"  the 
Administration  Building,  houses  the  administrative  offices  of  the  University, 
the  offices  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Graduate  School,  and  the  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  units,   along  with   the  Department  of  Journalism. 

Other  buildings  include  Rockwell  Hall,  housing  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Business  Administration;  Canevin  Hall,  housing  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and 
Education;  the  Residents  Dining  Hall;  and  the  Chapel  which  adjoins  the  Ad- 
ministration Building.  The  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Music  maintain  separate 
buildings  for  their  administrative  offices  and  specialized  classrooms. 

University  Hall  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC 
units.  The  women's  gymnasium  is  also  located  in  this  building. 


Pittsburgh,  Industry  and  Renaissance 

In  1758,  Colonel  George  Washington,  in  charge  of  a  Virginia 
regiment,  and  with  the  aid  of  English  troops,  routed  the  French  and  Indians  from 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  captured  Fort,  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers,  was  renamed  Fort  Pitt  by  General  Forbes  in  honor 
of  English  statesman  William  Pitt.  Today  we  know  the  area  as  Pittsburgh, 
"Gateway  to  the  West"  and  center  of  the  most  extensive  steel  and  iron  works  in 
the  world. 

The  historic  activity  of  those  days  is  only  comparable  to  the  activity  of  present 
day  Pittsburgh  in  its  constant  change. 

The  change  that  is  occurring  in  Pittsburgh  today— this  very  moment— is  that  of 
redevelopment— An  Urban  Renaissance. 

Since  1950  the  City  has  exchanged  its  title  of  "Smoky  City"  for  the  "Golden 
Triangle"— a  glittering  mass  of  aluminum  and  steel  skyscrapers.  No  less  than 
fifty  new  buildings— stone,  glass,  steel,  and  aluminum  skyscrapers— have  been 
built  since  1950. 
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The  state  has  completed  a  $140  million  non-toll  expressway  which  bisects  the 
entire  city,  connecting  in  the  West  with  the  new  airport,  and  in  the  East  with 
a  highway  leading  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  The  Penn-Lincoln  Parkway 
includes  two  modern  tunnels,  and  a  double-tiered  bridge— The  Fort  Pitt.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Crosstown  Boulevard,  which  will  speed  North-South  traffic 
across  the  base  of  the  Point,  another  double-tiered  bridge,  the  Fort  Duquesne,  will 
be  opened. 

The  Parkway  ends  in  the  West  at  an  interchange  which  leads  to  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Airport.  Opened  in  1952,  the  $43  million  dollar  airport  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  world. 

Today,  Pittsburgh  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial  research  capi- 
tals. No  fewer  than  67  major  research  centers  now  circle  a  35  mile  range  of  the 
granddaddy  of  all  industrial  research  facilities,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research. 

The  newest  symbol  of  a  dramatically  growing  city  stands  strikingly  on  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  City,  where  a  giant  steel  umbrella  rises  out  of  the  ground. 
Pittsburgh's  newest,  the  $22  million  dollar  Public  Auditorium  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  September,  1961,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  meeting  places 
of  the  world. 
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At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  giant  steel  dome,  three  times  the  size  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  will  fold  up  within  itself,  providing  an  amphitheater  for  civic  light 
opera,  a  circus,  a  rodeo,  etc.  Closed  the  arena  can  accommodate  as  many  as 
13,000  persons  for  hockey,  boxing,  ice  shows,  and  conventions. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  Arena  to  be  joined  by  other  facilities  including 
a  motel,  high-rise  apartment  houses,  and  a  "Center  for  the  Arts"  including  a 
symphony  hall  and  an  art  museum. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  eighth  largest  market  in  the  nation.  The  diversified  industrial 
market  is  made  up  of  some  7,886  manufacturing  plants  within  a  hundred  mile 
radius  of  the  Golden  Triangle.  Six  and  one-half  million  persons  make  up  the 
huge  consumer  market. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  steel  making  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  immediate  four  county  area  some  5,650  different  products  provide 
manufacturing  employment  for  nearly  280,000  persons  with  $1.7  billion  dollars 
being  paid  annually  for  their  services.  About  $300  million  dollars  of  goods  are 
exported  annually  from  Pittsburgh. 

Eleven  international  airlines  and  three  local  airlines  maintain  offices  in  the 
city  and  at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport.  The  Greyhound  Company  maintains 
a  new  $3  million  dollar  terminal  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  Forty-six  bus  and 
street  railway  companies  serve  the  metropolitan  area. 

Pittsburgh  is  America's  largest  inland  river  port  handling  41  million  tons 
annually. 

All  major  religious  faiths  are  represented  in  the  City.  There  are  488  churches 
and  synagogues  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Library 

A  recent  $600,000  addition  to  the  former  Duquesne  University  li- 
brary facilities  has  taken  over  as  the  central  library  core  providing  all  phases  of 
library  services  to  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  faculty  of  the  University. 

The  Development  program  calls  for  a  third  stage  structure  to  be  built  about 
1965.  The  final  phase  would  allow  the  library  collection  to  be  expanded  to 
600,000  volumes.  The  collection  currently  numbers  250,000  volumes. 

Structurally,  the  library  is  divided  into  the  following: 

Reference— The  Reference  Room  contains  the  card  catalog  and 
all  standard  research  tools  and  bibliographies  in  all  fields  of  study. 

Periodical— This  room  contains  current  periodicals  on  open  dis- 
play shelves,  indexes  to  periodicals,  and  books  placed  "on  reserve"  (restricted 
time  use)  by  the  University  faculty. 

The  periodical  collection  contains  titles  necessary  to  support  the  requirements 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  of  the  University  curriculum.  Over 
1,000  periodicals  are  received  regularly.  In  addition,  there  are  back  files  of 
journals  no  longer  being  published  that  cover  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
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centuries.  Many  of  these  are  now  reproductions  in  the  form  of  microcard  or 
microfilm.  The  periodical  collection  is  international  in  scope,  comprehension 
and  language.  The  collection  is  strong  in  the  areas  of  philosophy,  economics, 
and  theology. 

Study  Areas— One  area  provides  carrels,  for  quiet  individual  study, 
situated  close  to  the  stacks  that  contain  the  largest  segment  of  the  library 
collection. 

For  students  desiring  a  less  secluded  study  area,  two  reading  rooms  in  the 
library's  west  wing  are  available.  One  room  is  the  periodical  and  reserve  book 
section;  the  other  is  an  open  stack  section  equipped  and  designated  as  a  reading 
area. 

Faculty  and  graduate  students  have  an  entire  floor  of  the  library  devoted  to 
their  specific  research  needs.  The  stack  contains  works  most  useful  for  them  and 
nearby  study  carrels  provide  for  individual  and  quiet  study.  A  sound  proof 
typing  room  is  available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students  who  may  wish  to  bring 
their  own  typewriters  while  engaged  in  long  range  research.  Individual  lock- 
boxes for  books  are  provided  in  this  section. 

One  of  the  University's  most  outstanding  and  unique  collections  is  housed  in 
the  African  Room  of  the  new  library.  This  collection  supports  the  program  of 
the  Institute  of  African  Affairs,  a  department  of  the  University's  Graduate 
School.  The  collection,  containing  over  3,500  volumes  and  over  1,000  pamphlets, 
attracts  scholars  from  all  over  the  world  both  by  visitation  and  correspondence. 
The  collection  also  contains  tapes  and  microfilms. 

The  linguistic  collection  is  an  outstanding  section  of  the  African  Room.  About 
35  native  languages  are  represented  in  the  800  volume  collection. 

The  library  also  provides  a  special  room  with  facilities  for  individual  study 
of  non-book  materials— The  Blanchard  Room.  The  room  has  facilities  available 
for  individual  student  use  of  tapes,  records,  slides,  filmstrips,  and  projectors. 

Students  have  access  to  the  general  collection  and  to  the  special  collections  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Law,  in 
Rockwell  Hall,  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation  of  the  proper 
identification,  are  accorded  borrowing  privileges  at  the  libraries  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  They  may  also  use  the 
reference  facilities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  Librarian,  they  may  have  access  to  the  collections  of 
more  than  one  hundred  special  libraries  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  University  library  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  9:00  p.m.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
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Summer  School 

Each  summer  Duquesne  University  offers  a  six  week  and  an  eight 
week  summer  session  in  certain  courses  on  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  The  advantages  of  such  a  summer  schedule  are  numerous,  but  foremost 
among  them  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  students  to  accelerate  their  programs. 
A  representative  number  of  courses  taught  during  the  regular  academic  year  in  all 
schools  of  the  University  (except  in  the  School  of  Law)  are  offered  and  taught  by 
the  regular  faculty  of  the  University.  There  is  also  a  six  weeks  evening  session  in 
Business  Administration  which  is  particularly  appreciated  by  undergraduates  who 
work  in  the  summer  and  businessmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  morning  or  after- 
noon classes. 

Undergraduates,  who  have  not  attended  the  University  previously,  must  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Duquesne  University  undergraduates 
who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  Spring  semester  must  file  a  re-admission  form 
with  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Graduate  students  attending  the  University  for  the 
first  time  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  office.  The  Summer 
School  Bulletin  is  available  in  April.  The  deadline  date  for  application  and  ad- 
mission is  June  1. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 
Participation 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  student  participation  outside  the 
classroom  at  Duquesne  University.  These  include  social  events,  social  organiza- 
tions, campus  activities,  cultural,  recreational,  and  educationally  affiliated  activi- 
ties. Students  are  encouraged  to  make  University  life  more  than  a  book-and-class- 
room  experience,  but  to  exercise  a  degree  of  moderation  that  insures  an  adequate 
pursuit  of  their  primary  purpose  for  coming  to  the  University. 

Campus  Activities 

A  highlight  of  the  school  social  year  is  the  annual  Fall  Carnival  spon- 
sored by  the  Greek  Letter  groups  on  campus.  The  organizations  teamup  to  present 
tent  shows  under  a  basic  Carnival  theme.  The  activities  are  climaxed  by  the 
Carnival  Ball.  The  Greek  organizations  also  sponsor  an  annual  Greek  Sing. 

The  University's  major  sport,  basketball,  is  launched  each  year  with  a  Basket- 
ball Festival  in  which  campus  organizations  build  floats  or  displays,  elect  a 
Festival  Queen,  and  give  the  new  basketball  season  and  team  a  rousing  welcome. 
Highlights  of  the  Festival  are  an  important  basketball  game  and  the  Festival  Ball. 

Name  bands  appear  for  your  dancing  pleasure  at  the  Military  Ball,  Carnival 
Ball,  Easter  Ball,  Festival  Ball,  May  Ball,  and  the  Graduation  Ball.  There  is  an 
annual  Jazz  Show  featuring  entertainment  from  the  popular  or  jazz  fields  of 
music.  Informal  dances  are  held  weekly  in  the  Residents  Dining  Hall.  The 
Men's  and  Women's  Residence  Councils  also  arrange  special  inter-  and  intra- 
dormitory  social  programs  for  resident  students. 

There  are  nearly  seventy  active  organizations  on  campus.  Some  of  these  are 
associated  with  particular  areas  of  study,  like  the  German  Club  or  the  Journal- 
ism Association;  others  are  mainly  social  like  the  Duquesne  University  Pan- 
hellenic  Council  and  Inter-Fraternity  Council.  Still  others,  like  the  University 
Chorus  or  the  Red  Masquers,  a  drama  group,  offer  outlets  and  opportunities  for 
self-expression. 

If  you  have  a  flair  for  writing,  three  University  publications  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. The  duke,  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  and  edited  by  students  in  the 
Journalism  Department,  invites  student  contributions.  Other  publications  are 
the  l  'esprit  du  duc,  the  yearbook;  and  a  quarterly  magazine,  duquesne,  which 
invites  student  and   faculty  contributions  of  articles,   short  stories,   and   verse. 

After  you  graduate  you  will  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  University  and 
college  friends  through  the  Alumni  Association.  A  very  active  group,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  organized  by  classes  and  includes  regional  clubs.  After  graduation  you 
will  receive  an  alumni  publication  that  will  keep  you  informed  on  happenings 
at  Duquesne  and  the  activities  of  University  alumni. 
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Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Activities  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities  at  Duquesne  come  under 
the  direction  of  their  own  elected  representatives  in  the  form  of  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  (IFC)  and  Pan-Hellenic  Council  (Pan-Hel)  respectively. 
Both  groups  are  self-governing  in  all  business  or  problems  involving  fraternity 
or  sorority  members  and  are  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 
Each  group  has  a  faculty  adviser  and  chaplain  to  provide  advisory  and  spiritual 
services  as  needed. 

Students  must  have  completed  one  full  semester  at  Duquesne  before  seeking 
membership  in  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

Social  Fraternities:  Alpha  Epsilon,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Arnold  Air  Society,  Beta 
Pi  Sigma,  Gamma  Phi,  Pershing  Rifles,  Phi  Kappa  Theta,  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  and 
Sigma  Chi  Theta.  The  Arnold  Air  Society  and  Pershing  Rifles  are  essentially 
military  organizations,  but  are  classified  as  social  and  maintain  representation 
in  the  ifc. 

Social  Sororities:  Alpha  Phi  Omicron,  Beta  Chi  Beta,  Delta  Sigma  Theta, 
Sigma  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Phi  yDelta,  and  Tau  Delta  Tau. 


Tamburitzans 

The  Duquesne  University  Tamburitzans  are  a  group  of  student 
musicians,  dancers,  and  singers  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Slavic 
arts  in  America.  Their  fame  is  wide  spread.  They  present  over  90  concerts  annually 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to  date  have  made  three  European 
tours.  The  Tamburitzans  sing  in  more  than  a  dozen  European  languages,  perform 
their  folk  dances  in  authentic  costumes,  and  accompany  themselves  on  tamburitza 
instruments. 

Duquesne  University  provides  the  Tamburitzans  with  24  full  scholarships. 
Slavic  ancestry  is  not  a  pre-requisite  for  membership  in  this  group  of  student  folk 
artists,  but  some  talent  as  a  performer  in  the  musical  arts  is.  Each  year's  concert 
presentation  is  prepared  at  the  Tamburitzan's  Summer  Camp  at  Lake  Naba- 
gamon,  Wisconsin.  With  professional  teachers  and  an  intensive  training  period, 
members  are  taught  the  instruments,  music,  and  dances  to  be  presented  in  the 
concert. 

For  acceptance,  students  must  meet  both  the  standards  established  by  the  Tam- 
buritzans and  the  academic  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  Detailed 
information  regarding  an  audition  or  specific  entrance  requirements,  and  requests 
for  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Walter  W.  Kolar,  Director,  Tambu- 
ritzans, Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219.  For  inquiry  about  academic 
requirements,  address  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University. 
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Culture  and  Recreation 

On  Campus  Numerous  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities 
are  available  to  students  both  on  campus  and  in  the  immediate  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  Red  Masquers,  a  University  drama  group,  present  several  plays  each 
school  year  as  well  as  one  major  production.  The  School  of  Music  has  direction 
of  the  University  Chorus,  Symphonic  Band,  Symphony  Orchestra,  R.O.T.C. 
Marching  Band,  and  the  Woodwind,  Brass,  and  String  Ensembles  which  present 
numerous  solo  or  combined  concerts  throughout  the  school  year.  The  University 
Chorus  appears  regularly  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  All  of  the  groups  are 
open  to  any  qualified  student  in  the  University. 

During  the  course  of  the  academic  year,  many  guest  lecturers  are  invited  to 
Duquesne  University  under  the  sponsorship  of  various  campus  organizations. 
Most  recent  visitors  to  the  lecture  hall  are  Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  S.J.,  Mark  Van 
Doren,  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  Dr.  Paul  Ricoeur,  Dr.  Helen  C.  White,  W.  H. 
Auden,  Dr.  George  N.  Schuster,  and  Rev.  Hans  Kung.  This  incomplete  list  is  an 
indication  of  the  opportunities  for  contact  with  noted  scholars  and  professional 
experts  afforded  students  at  Duquesne  University. 

Large,  well  equipped  areas  for  indoor  recreation  are  available  to  resident 
students  in  both  the  men's  and  women's  dormitories.  The  University  gymnasium 
is  also  available  for  recreational  use. 
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In  Pittsburgh  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  offers  such  diversified  cul- 
tural opportunities  as  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Opera  Company, 
Civic  Light  Opera  (Summer  only),  Buhl  Planetarium,  Aviary,  Phipps  Con- 
servatory, Carnegie  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Arts  and  Crafts  Center,  and 
Allegheny  Observatory.  The  Pittsburgh  Playhouse,  housing  three  separate  thea- 
tres under  one  roof,  presents  dramatic  and  musical  shows  featuring  local  casts 
and  professional  leads. 

North  and  South  Parks  are  within  easy  access  from  the  University  and  are 
equipped  with  extensive  facilities  including  golf  courses,  picnic  areas,  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  tennis,  boating,  and  skating  rinks. 

Forbes  Field  is  "home"  for  Pittsburgh's  professional  baseball  team,  the  Pirates, 
and  football  team,  the  Steelers.  The  Civic  Auditorium  is  the  home  of  the  Hor- 
nets, Pittsburgh's  professional  hockey  team. 
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Serving  You 

Duquesne  offers  the  student  body  many  services  and  activities 
designed  to  facilitate  their  stay  at  the  University. 

Welcome  Week  A  full  schedule  of  activities  is  in  store  for  enter- 
ing freshmen  or  undergraduates  during  the  University's  "Welcome  Week."  Pre- 
sented under  the  direction  of  student  organizations,  the  program  begins  one  full 
week  before  classes  start  in  the  Fall  Semester. 

Freshmen  are  presented  with  a  "built-in"  method  of  learning  the  "who"  and 
"what"  of  life  at  a  university— specifically  Duquesne.  You  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  a  wide  range  of  activities  designed  to  integrate  you  with  the  University. 
A  busy  week  consisting  of  academic  counseling,  testing,  registration,  a  picnic, 
movies,  and  dances  is  topped  off  with  the  Freshman  Ball.  The  annual  Tug-of- 
War  with  the  "freshmen  men  versus  everybody  else"  ends  the  orientation  pro- 
gram for  the  beanyclad  Frosh. 

The  academic  counseling  and  special  registration  procedures  are  designed  to 
help  the  freshman  enter  his  academic  program  as  easily  and  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  order  to  accommodate  all  of  the  freshmen  and  facilitate  the  orientation 
process,  the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  according  to  schools.  An  upper- 
classman  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  group. 

Counseling  Center  The  Counseling  Center  staff,  as  a  part  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  is  available  to  students  for  personal  counseling.  The 
purpose  of  counseling  interviews  is  to  foster  the  student's  personal  growth, 
through  the  development  of  his  ability  to  find  his  own  solutions  for  difficulties 
of  a  personal  nature.  Students  may  come  for  a  single  conference  or  for  regular 
interviews  throughout  the  academic  year.  Both  individual  and  group  counseling 
can  be  arranged. 

Testing  Bureau  The  Testing  Bureau  provides  students  with 
guidance  and  counseling  service.  In  addition  to  the  Placement  Tests  adminis- 
tered to  all  incoming  students,  the  Bureau  conducts  all  national  testing  programs. 
Educational  and  vocational  testing  and  counseling  are  provided  to  individual  stu- 
dents upon  request  of  the  individual  or  referrals  made  by  the  Deans  of  the  various 
schools  of  the  University.  The  Bureau  is  located  in  Room  13,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Religious  Atmosphere  Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety— body  and  soul.  The  University  believes  that  the  product  of  education 
is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges,  and  acts  constantly  and  con- 
sistently according  to  right  reason  and  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is 
union  with  God. 


Catholic  students  must  fulfill  minimum  credit  requirements  in  subjects  offered 
by  the  Theology  Department.  Twenty-one  courses  are  offered  on  the  schedule  from 
which  Catholic  students  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  eight  credit  hours. 
With  the  exception  of  a  basic  course  offered  in  the  freshman  year,  they  are  free  to 
choose  any  course  they  wish. 

Non-Catholic  students  are  not  required  to  take  courses  from  the  Theology 
schedule,  nor  are  they  required  at  any  time  to  attend  religious  services  on  campus. 

Daily  and  Sunday  Masses  are  celebrated  at  published  hours  in  the  University 
Chapel  in  the  Administration  Building,  and  Confessions  are  heard  at  appointed 
times.  There  are  Devotions  twice  a  week  throughout  the  school  year.  The  Chap- 
lain's office  is  in  the  Administration  Building  directly  opposite  the  Chapel.  All 
students  are  welcome  at  any  time. 

Veteran's  Office  Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment 
procedures  at  the  University  by  the  Veteran's  Service  Department  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  The  veteran's  advisor  acts  as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans, 
supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies  available  to  veterans. 

Travel  Service  Several  travel  services  are  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  faculty,  and  student  body.  Travel  to  and  from  home, 
or  trips  by  any  means  of  transportation  can  be  arranged.  Details  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 
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The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  This  Center  is  open 
to  students  in  all  schools  of  the  University.  An  up-to-date  listing  of  available 
part-time  jobs  both  on  and  off  campus  is  continuously  compiled  by  the  staff.  A 
library  of  career  opportunities  and  a  reading  room  are  available  for  general  use 
by  the  student  body. 

Upon  registering  with  the  Center,  students  receive  individual  attention  from 
the  staff.  The  Center  also  provides  special  assistance  in  helping  you  to  evaluate 
yourself,  prepare  for  job  interviews,  and  to  be  as  selective  as  possible  in  choosing 
a  career  suitable  to  your  capabilities. 

Student  Employment  Limited  opportunities  for  employment  on 
and  about  the  campus  are  available  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  and  who  are  students  in  good  standing.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Placement  Service,  109  Rockwell  Hall. 

Student  Welfare  Committee  The  Student  Welfare  Committee 
concerns  itself  with  all  areas  of  student  life  and  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
Committee,  composed  of  heads  of  various  student  services  and  activities,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  and  administering  policies  con- 
cerned with  the  spiritual,  social,  disciplinary,  and  extra-curricular  phases  of 
student  life,  residence,  health,  and  counseling. 

Dean  of  Men  The  Dean  of  Men  serves  the  student  body  by 
directing  the  extracurricular  growth  of  the  male  student  body  and  other  non- 
academic  organizations.  This  division  also  has  administrative  responsibilities 
for  disciplinary  matters  relating  to  men  students  and  advisement  of  students 
with  personal  problems. 

The  supervision  of  all  other  campus  organizations  and  registration  of  social 
events  is  handled  in  cooperation  with  the  Offices  of  the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean 
of  Women. 

Dean  of  Women  The  Dean  of  Women's  major  function  involves 
the  organization  and  direction  of  the  women's  residences,  sororities,  and  all 
women's  organizations.  Referrals  for  personal  problems  and  disciplinary  matters 
for  all  women  students  are  concerns  of  this  division. 

Student  Health  and  Medical  Service  Duquesne  University  main- 
tains a  medical  and  health  service  to  care  for  illness  or  accidents  of  its  students. 

A  doctor  and  a  staff  of  nurses  are  available  for  treatment  of  both  resident  and 
non-resident  students. 

Non-Resident  students  may  make  use  of  the  dispensary  in  the  Guidance 
Building  for  sudden  illnesses  or  emergency  treatment  in  case  of  accidents.  Resi- 
dent students  have  at  their  disposal  a  dispensary  in  both  residence  halls.  The 
University  medical  staff  maintains  regular  hours  in  each  dormitory. 


The  University  dispensaries  can  offer  treatment  for  minor  illnesses  and  acci- 
dents. Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  may  be  treated  at  nearby  Mercy  Hospital. 

Since  the  University  cannot  maintain  coverage  or  facilities  for  treatment  of 
serious  illnesses  or  accidents,  a  low-cost  group  insurance  plan  is  available  to  all 
full-time  students.  The  plan  has  been  arranged  with  a  private  insurance  company 
and  provides  coverage  for  an  entire  year.  The  group  plan  of  coverage  allows  a 
lower  premium  rate  that  would  not  be  available  to  an  individual. 


Living  on  Campus 

As  soon  as  the  applicant  receives  official  notification  of  acceptance 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  an  application  for  residence  should  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  of  Men  for  male  students  and  the  Dean  of  Women  for  female  students. 
He  will  then  receive  a  Room  Contract  which  should  be  completed  and  returned 
immediately  with  the  room  deposit.  A  schedule  of  fees  and  other  expenses  can 
be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  Financial  information  (page  38). 

Non-commuting  students  are  forbidden  to  live  off  campus  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  facilities  available  to  both  men  and  women 
students  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University.  Graduate  students  using  these 
facilities  have  an  option  on  the  Food  Service  offered  at  the  Resident  Dining 
Hall.  Details  about  these  residences  and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

No  on-campus  rooming  facilities  are  available  lor  lam i lies  of  married  students. 

Each  residence  hall  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  or  Directress  who  is  as- 
sisted by  student  proctors  and  the  Residence  Council. 
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Men's  Residence  Hall  The  new  St.  Martin's  Hall,  a  fifteen  story 
tower-type  dormitory  for  men  students,  is  the  fulfillment  of  Duquesne's  long- 
standing desire  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  many  out-of-town  students  who 
apply  to  the  University.  Opening  its  doors  for  the  first  time  in  September  1962, 
St.  Martin's  is  designed  to  accommodate  557  students. 

The  new  dormitory  features  three  electronically  controlled  elevators,  individ- 
ual mail  lockers,  a  commons  room  on  each  floor,  and  a  main  recreation  room. 
Rooms  are  arranged  around  a  central  service  core  containing  laundry  facilities, 
telephones,  and  a  commons  room.  Each  room  features  sofa-type  pullout  beds, 
built-in  closets,  book  and  trunk  shelves,  tack  board,  and  adequate  storage  space. 
Single,  double,  and  triple  rooms  are  available. 

Women's  Residence  Halls  Assumption  Hall,  the  women's  resi- 
dence, accommodates  260  students.  This  residence  contains  single,  double  and 
triple  rooms,  a  chapel,  a  recreation  room,  a  snack  bar,  lounges,  laundry  facilities 
and  utility  rooms.  A  library  and  a  recreation  room  equipped  with  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  hi-fi  are  other  features  of  this  facility. 

The  rooms  feature  built-in  closets,  tack  board,  and  adequate  book  and  storage 
space. 

St.  Ann's  dormitory  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September  of  1963.  The  six- 
story  dormitory  has  all  double  rooms  with  individually  controlled  air  condition- 
ing. The  first  section  of  the  new  dormitory,  with  an  adjoining  two  story  lounge 
area,  houses  250  coeds.  The  new  residence  is  the  third  structure  in  what  will 
eventually  be  a  resident  section  of  four  dormitories. 
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Residents  Dining  Hall  Resident  students  have  their  meals  at  the 
Residents  Dining  Hall  which  is  located  in  the  resident  area.  Three  times  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  you  are  offered  well  prepared,  balanced  meals.  On  Sundays  you 
are  free  to  dine  wherever  you  prefer  as  the  Residents  Dining  Hall  is  closed.  All 
resident  students  are  required  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  dining  hall  on  a  six-day 
week  basis. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester.  Food  service  rates  do 
not  include  Sundays,  recesses  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  mid-year,  Easter, 
and  the  week  of  orientation. 


Dormitory  Life 

Room  Assignments  The  initial  assignment  of  rooms  is  made  in 
chronological  order  of  request.  The  general  policy  in  reference  to  assignments 
is  that  the  student  may  request  a  certain  room  and/or  roommate.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  these  requests  will  be  granted.  No  discrimination  is  made  regarding 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Linen  Service  The  University  linen  service  provides  two  sheets, 
a  pillow  case,  two  face  towels,  and  two  bath  towels  weekly.  All  students  are 
required  to  use  this  service.  The  cost  is  $15.00  per  semester.  At  extra  cost  blan- 
kets and/or  face  cloths  may  be  obtained,  however,  these  items  may  be  brought 
by  the  student. 

Personal  Finances  Resident  students  are  urged  to  open  local 
bank  accounts  to  serve  their  needs  while  in  residence.  Until  such  an  account  is 
established,  students  may  make  payments  by  cash,  personal  checks,  or  money 
orders.  Upon  presentation  of  University  identification,  personal  checks  up  to 
$20.00  may  be  cashed  at  the  Business  Office  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Checks  over 
$20.00  must  be  submitted  to  the  University  Treasurer  for  approval. 

Motor  Vehicles  Because  of  limited  parking  space  and  no  garage 
space,  resident  students  are  advised  not  to  keep  cars  on  campus.  Residents  are 
reminded  that  cars  are  brought  at  their  own  risk. 

Residence  Council  The  Women's  Residence  Council  and  the 
Men's  Residence  Council  conduct  and  direct  their  social  programs,  review  stu- 
dent discipline  problems  and  apply  appropriate  penalties  to  residents  of  dieir 
respective  dormitories.  The  Councils  are  the  self-government  of  the  resident 
halls  and  consist  of  one  elected  representative  from  the  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  classes.  A  social  chairman  is  elected  at-large  from  the  dormi- 
tory. Both  Councils  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Head  Resident  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  or  the  Resident  Directress  at  Assumption  Hall. 


This  architect's  sketch  depicts  the  existing  and  proposed  buildings  for  the  University's 
dormitory  complex  under  the  campus  master  plan.  St.  Martin's  Hall,  the  tower  dormi- 
tory in  the  background,  was  completed  in  September,  1962.  Also  existing  is  Assumption 
Hall,  a  women's  dormitory  to  the  left  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  in  the  sketch.  A  six-story 
women's  dormitory  in  the  foreground  was  completed  in  September,  1963.  The  lounge 
area  will  eventually  serve  as  a  connecting  area  to  the  L-shaped  dormitory.  Future  plans 
call  for  the  construction  of  another  tower  dormitory  for  men,  in  the  foreground.  The 
one-story  building  in  the  lower  right  is  the  Resident  Dining  Hall. 


Athletics 

Intra-mural  The  inclusion  of  intra-mural  and  inter-collegiate 
athletics  into  the  academic  life  is  considered  essential  at  Duquesne  since  the 
University  considers  the  programs  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational 
enterprise. 

A  program  of  representative  intra-mural  sports  is  available  to  both  men  and 
women  students.  The  program  for  both  the  fraternity  and  independent  divisions 
includes  football,  softball,  and  basketball. 

The  women's  program  has  been  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  another  gym- 
nasium to  be  used  almost  exclusively  by  women.  A  supervised  women's  athletic 
program  is  conducted  five  days  a  week  from  3:00  to  8:30.  Off  campus  swimming 
facilities  are  available  one  day  each  week. 

Inter-Collegiate  Basketball  is  a  popular  sport  at  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity. To  date  the  teams  have  appeared  in  one  NCAA  tournament  and  ten  Na- 
tional Invitation  Tournaments.  In  NIT  competition,  Duquesne  has  appeared  in 
the  final  round  three  times  and  the  semi-final  round  four  times.  A  Duquesne  bas- 
ketball team  was  NIT  champion  in  1955. 

A  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Duquesne  is  also  represented  in  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  and  rifle.  Freshman  students  are  eligible  to  try  out  for  the  Frosh  basketball 
and  baseball  teams.  There  are  no  freshman  teams  in  golf,  tennis,  rifle  or  cross 
country. 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 
Admissions 

This  Admissions  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  give  you,  the 
prospective  student,  as  complete  as  possible  an  introduction  to  the  Who,  What, 
Where,  When,  Why  and  How  of  Duquesne  University. 

We  would  be  expecting  far  too  much  if  we  hoped  to  tell  you  everything  in 
one  publication.  We  have  strived  to  simply  introduce  you  to  the  University's 
people,  activities,  academic  programs,  curriculum,  history  and  social  life. 

If  what  you  have  been  reading  has  in  any  way  attracted  you  toward  Duquesne; 
if  your  thinking  is  in  line  with  the  objectives  and  philosophy  of  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity; if  a  particular  major  area  of  study  appeals  to  your  career  objective;  and 
if  you  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  the  University  welcomes  you  to  make 
yourself  "officially"  known. 

This  may  be  done  by  requesting  and  filing  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  an 
application  for  admission. 

However,  if  you  still  desire  more  information  about  the  University,  may  we 
suggest  one  of  the  following: 

You  might  request  additional  publications  for  more  specific  in- 
formation such  as  the  prospectus— What  Duquesne  University 
Offers  You;  scholars  and  dollars— covering  admission,  scholarships, 
grants-in-aid,  loans,  Methods  of  Financing  an  Education;  funds  and 
refunds— Information  about  tuition,  fees,  schedule,  and  methods  of 
payment;  and  the  separate  catalogs  for  each  school  which  contain  in- 
formation course  descriptions  particular  to  that  School,  and  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  registers.  All  of  these  publications,  includ- 
ing the  one  you  are  now  reading,  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

If  you  are  within  commuting  distance  of  the  University,  visit  the 
campus,  especially  the  particular  school  or  department  in  which 
you  wish  to  enroll.  A  visit,  particularly  when  the  University  is  in 
session,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  helping  you  to 
make  the  correct  choice  of  a  college. 

You  may  consult  the  Communications  Directory  in  this  Bulletin 
and  direct  your  specific  inquiry  to  the  department  or  office  to  which 
it  pertains.  Inquiries  about  any  of  the  material  covered  in  this 
Bulletin  may  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
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Once  you  have  applied  to  the  University,  you  can  be  sure  that  all  of  the 
information  submitted  on  your  behalf  will  be  evaluated  as  an  individual  appli- 
cant with  a  name  and  personality;  not  merely  a  test  score,  high  school  rank  or 
grades. 

Specific  Requirements  for  Admission 

Following  are  the  specific  entrance  requirements  for  admission: 

1)  The  applicant's  high  school  curriculum  must  include  a  minimum 

of  sixteen  units  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


English 
Social  Studies 
Language 
Mathematics  and 
Science 

Electives 


4  units  required 

3-4  units  recommended 

2  units  recommended 

8  units  in  any  combination  required  for 

Science  major— recommended  for  all 

others 
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In  specific  instances,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
the  genuine  equivalent  of  these  requirements  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
precise  requirements  listed  above. 

2)  A  candidate  must  have  been  graduated  from  an  approved  sec- 
ondary school  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  the  class,  and  must  have 
demonstrated  exemplary  personal  conduct  in  that  institution. 

3)  The  over-all  average  in  all  academic  work  taken  must  be  "C" 
or  better.  Records  of  students  who  have  earned  "D"  grades  in  areas 
which  are  considered  to  be  critical  for  a  specific  program  are  sub- 
ject to  review.  A  counseling  service  is  maintained  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions  for  discussion  concerning  this  aspect. 

4)  A  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  required 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and 
Achievement  Tests  in  accordance  with  the  standards  adhered  to  by 
Duquesne  University. 

College  candidates,  especially  those  planning  to  major  in  languages  or  pursue 
graduate  work,  are  urged  to  study  a  language  in  high  school  and  should  present 
a  minimum  of  two  units  in  the  same  language.  Students  planning  graduate  work 
should  take  German  or  French. 

Candidates  planning  to  enroll  in  Pre-Pharmacy,  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Dental 
programs,  or  as  Science  or  Mathematics  majors,  should  have  completed  a  total 
of  six  units  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  a  maximum  of  three  units  to  have  been 
in  Mathematics. 

High  school  students  should  particularly  stress  development  of  skills  in  English 
composition,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  reading  comprehension. 

Entrance  Examinations 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
prepared  and  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In 
addition,  Achievement  Tests  for  placement  purposes  must  be  taken. 
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The  following  schedule  lists  the  Achievement  Tests  which  are  required  for 
the  candidates  to  the  various  Schools  of  the  University. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences 

English  Composition 

Social  Sciences  (American  History 

and  Social  Studies) 
Language  (which  was  taken  in 

high  school) 

Science  Majors: 

English  Composition 
Advanced  Mathematics 
Chemistry 

Mathematics  Majors: 
English  Composition 
Chemistry 
Advanced  Mathematics 


School  of  Business  Administration 
English  Composition 
Social  Sciences 
Intermediate  Mathematics 


School  of  Education 
Elementary  Education: 
English  Composition 
Social  Sciences 
Intermediate  Math 


Secondary  Education: 
Liberal  Arts  Majors: 

English  Composition 

Social  Sciences 

Intermediate  Math 
Science  Majors: 

English  Composition 

Chemistry 

Advanced  Math 
Language  Majors: 

English  Composition 

Social  Sciences 

Language 

School  of  Music 
English  Composition 
Social  Sciences 
Language— For  Conservatory 
majors  only 

School  of  Nursing 
English  Composition 
Chemistry 
Intermediate  Mathematics 

School  of  Pharmacy 
English  Composition 
Chemistry 
Advanced  Mathematics 
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It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  make  application  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examinations  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
he  wishes  to  have  them  administered,  and  to  take  steps  to  insure  the  results  of 
the  examinations  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University.  No  application  is 
eligible  for  processing  or  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  unless 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  and  the  specified  Achievement  Tests  scores  have 
been  received. 

Candidates  should  apply  to: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

note:  Candidates  living  in  Western  States  may  apply  to  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  P.  O.  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles,  California  90027. 

Each  candidate  will  take  the  morning  portion  of  the  program,  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  composed  of  two  parts,  a  verbal  section  and  a  mathematical 
section,  and  the  Achievement  Tests  required  by  the  School  to  which  he  is  apply- 
ing. Candidates  may  schedule  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  on  one  of  the 
following  dates.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  early  scheduling  is  advantageous  in  the 
event  re-tests  may  be  desired: 

Saturday,  March  7,  1964 

Saturday,  May  2,  1964 

Wednesday,  July  8,  1964 

Saturday,  December  5,  1964 

Saturday,  January  9,  1965 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  scores  on  which  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions bases  its  final  action  are  only  those  resulting  from  tests  taken  in  the 
senior  year. 
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How  to  Apply 

Once  you  have  decided  that  you  are  interested  in  coming  to 
Duquesne  University,  you  can  begin  the  application  process.  The  application 
procedure  has  been  organized  to  provide  the  maximum  efficiency  for  both  the 
University's  admissions  staff  and  yourself.  Accuracy  on  your  part  in  filling  out 
the  required  forms  and  following  the  outline  procedure  will  speed  the  processing 
of  your  application. 

The  procedure  of  application  is  as  follows: 

1)  Obtain,  complete,  and  file  the  Application  for  Admission  with 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

2)  Return  the  $10.00  non-refundable  application  fee  with  the 
application  form.  No  application  is  eligible  for  processing  or  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  unless  the  fee  is 
negotiated. 

3)  Request  the  secondary  school  principal  to  submit  directly  a 
transcript  of  the  candidate's  academic  record  for  seven  semesters  on 
the  form  furnished  by  Duquesne  University. 

4)  Take  the  required  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests. 
It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  candidate  to  direct  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward  his  test  scores  to 
Duquesne  University. 

5)  Request  the  family  physician  to  complete  the  Student  Health 
Examination  form  in  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  for 
resident  and  non-resident  students  and  return  it  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  prior  to  registration. 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219.  It  may  be  submitted  at  any  time 
during  the  candidate's  senior  year  up  to  August  1.  Completed  applications  for 
admission  to  the  University  will  be  processed  beginning  January  15,  1964. 


Interviews 

A  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  or  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  is  welcomed.  In  specific  instances  where  it  is 
deemed  expedient,  a  candidate  will  be  requested  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  to 
arrange  an  appointment  for  an  interview.  Appointments  to  visit  the  Office  of 
Admissions  may  be  made  on  any  weekday  between  9:00-11:30  a.m.  and  1:00- 
4:00  p.m.,  or  on  Saturday  between  9:00  and  1 1 :30  a.m. 
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Date  of  Admission 


Applications  for  the  incoming  class  of  September,  1964,  semester 
for  both  resident  and  non-resident  students  will  be  evaluated  beginning  January 
15,  1964.  This  procedure  will  be  followed  until  a  full  complement  of  candidates 
has  been  accepted.  Notice  of  the  final  action  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Student  Standing  will  be  mailed  to  candidates  who  have  completed  all  of 
the  application  procedures. 

Early  Acceptance 

Exceptional  secondary  school  students  in  their  junior  year  may 
make  application  to  Duquesne  University  and  receive  early  acceptance  based 
on  sixth  semester  grades,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  and  Achievement  Test 
scores.  Early  acceptance  is  provisional,  but  becomes  a  final  acceptance  upon 
receipts  of  satisfactory  senior  year  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  and  a  satis- 
factory senior  year  record. 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  who  have  followed  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  college  level  program  in  the  secondary  school,  and  who  have  performed 
satisfactorily  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  are  eligible  for  Ad- 
vanced Placement.  Duquesne  University  grants  credit  as  well  as  placement  where 
the  Achievements  merit  such  consideration. 

The  subjects  included  in  this  program  are:  English  Composition,  History, 
Languages,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology.  The  four  Lib- 
eral Arts  subjects  apply  automatically  either  to  the  core  curriculum  as  non-major 
subjects,  or  to  a  major  in  any  one  of  these  areas.  Mathematics  and  the  three 
sciences  require  a  choice  by  the  student  concerning  use  in  the  core  curriculum 
non-major  manner,  or  in  a  major  program.  In  all  cases  subjects  applied  to  the 
core  curriculum  will  merit  6  credits  on  Test  Score  3  or  better.  Subjects  in  major 
programs  are  treated  as  follows: 

Biology  8  credits  and  placement  in  sophomore  courses  after  con- 
sultation for  Test  Scores  4  or  5 

Chemistry  8  credits  and  General  Chemistry  for  Test  Scores  4  or 
5;  for  Test  score  3,  decision  to  be  made  after  examination  of  paper 

Physics  8  credits  and  General  Physics  for  Test  Score  3  or  better; 
for  General  Analytical  Physics,  placement  on  the  basis  of  examination 

Mathematics  4  credits  for  Basic  Mathematics  and  placement  in 
Calculus  I  for  Test  Score  3  or  better 
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Intermediate  Languages  6  credits  for  Intermediate  and  place- 
ment in  Advanced 

Latin  credit  and  placement  on  an  individual  basis  after  exami- 
nation of  papers 

American  History  4  credits  and  Development  of  the  United 
States 

European  History  6  credits  and  placement  after  a  study  of  sub- 
jective essays 

English  6  credits  and  placement  in  sophomore  courses  for  Test 
Score  4  or  better 


Transfer  Students 

Admission  to  Duquesne  University  by  transfer  from  other  accredited 
institutions  may  be  effected  by  a  student  who  can  present  academic  records  show- 
ing an  over-all  average  of  "C"  (1.00  on  a  3  point  system  and  2.00  on  a  4  point  sys- 
tem). They  must  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at 
the  institution  previously  attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable 
dismissal.  Advanced  credit  may  be  allowed  for  those  courses  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the  chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade  lower  than  a  "C". 

Temporary  transfer  students  in  good  standing  will  be  admitted  to  sessions  if 
they  present  the  written  approval  of  their  institution  to  take  courses  at  the 
University. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  as  transfer  students  from  a  state 
approved  college  or  institution  which  does  not  have  regional  accreditation  must 
have  attained  a  cumulative  average  of  2.00  based  on  the  3.00  Quality  Point 
Average  system.  In  addition,  these  students  must  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  tests  and  attain  the  appropriate  scores. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  and  who  have  at- 
tained Junior  Status  (60  credits  or  more),  must  first  be  interviewed  by  the 
Dean's  Committee  of  the  School  of  Education  before  admittance  into  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  confirmed.  Arrangements  for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made 
through  the  School  of  Education  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in  January  for  the 
Spring  Semester,  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in  July  for  the  Fall  Semester,  and 
prior  to  the  2nd  Saturday  in  June  for  the  Summer  Session.  The  student  wishing 
to  transfer  must  have  transcripts  of  his  complete  high  school  and  college  records 
forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  must  file  for  admittance  on  a  special 
application  form. 


Foreign  Students 

All  candidates  for  admission  from  foreign  countries  must  do  the 
following: 

1)  Obtain,  complete,  and  file  the  Application  for  Admission,  with  the  Office 
of  Admissions.  Complete  the  entire  application  procedure  as  directed. 

2)  Take  all  of  the  required  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests  in- 
cluding the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  required  Achievement  Tests. 

3)  Submit  official  documents  certifying  complete  educational  training  which 
is  comparable  to  high  school  work  and  all  previous  college  work  which  has  been 
completed.  These  and  other  documents  should  be  submitted  with  a  notarized 
English  translation. 

4)  All  foreign  students  must  be  proficient  in  the  English  language.  All  candi- 
dates for  admission  must  take  an  English  language  examination  administered  by 
American  consular  officers.  Students  should  arrange  with  the  consular  officer  to 
take  the  English  language  examination  and  have  the  results  forwarded  to  the 
Admissions  Office  of  the  University. 

5)  Students  must  be  able  to  pay  their  full  tuition,  room  and  board,  fees,  books, 
and  all  other  University  expenses  at  least  one  semester  in  advance  before  en- 
trance into  the  United  States. 

•Duquesne  University  has  no  form  of  financial  aid  available  to  undergraduate  foreign  students. 
•Duquesne  University  will  not  authorize  any  work  permits  while  the  student  is  in  residence. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.00  a  credit  hour. 

Fees* 

Application   (Non-refundable)  $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  $50.00 

University  Fee: 

Full-time  Students  $20.00 

Part-time  Students  $  4.00 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students  $10.00 

Part-time  Students  $  5.00 

Summer  School  $  5.00 

ROTC  $  2.00 

Registration  $  1.00 

Late  Registration  $  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grades  $  5.00 

Special  Examination  $10.00 

Change  of  Course  $  1.00 
Auditor's  Fee—Fer  Credit  Hour  (The  fee 

for  Auditor's  is  the  same  for 

regularly  matriculated  students)  $30.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test  $  5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each)  $  3.00 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 
makes  a  formal  application  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree) 


•The  above  listing  does  not  include   laboratory  fees  which 
catalog  of  the  school  or  department  to  which  they  apply. 


$15.00 

are  listed  in   the 
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Room  and  Board 


Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the 
Dean  of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  in- 
curred and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final 
termination  of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room: 

Single  Room  per  year  $390.00 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year  $310.00 

Linen  service    (obligatory  for  undergraduates)  $  30.00 

Board: 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year  $480.00 

Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes 

Summer  Session 

Room:  Eight  Weeks  Six  Weeks 

Single  Room  S108.00                      $  80.00 

Double  Room  $  80.00                      $  60.00 

Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $140.00  $105.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week  $100.00  $75.00 

Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes 

Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  appli- 
cation. After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board 
expenses.  This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University 
for  a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester 
are  entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 
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Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class 

Third  Week 

Fourth  Week 

Fifth  Week 

After  the  fifth  week 


Refund 
80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
0 

During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0% 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in  program,  as 
announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  refund  will  be  authorized 
for  a  course  which  the  student  may  discontinue. 
*Fees  are  not  refundable. 

*No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result 
of  faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board     No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  remaining  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the 
mid-semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 


/n 
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Payments  and  Other  Credits 
Deferred  Payment 

1)  Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between  the  parents  and  Education  Funds,  Inc. 
Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay 
this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  as 
credit  toward  his  tuition.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when  it  is  pre- 
sented on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship 
and  Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  prepares  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  the  check  toward  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  the  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

N.S.F.  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  N.S.F.  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 


Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS 
CARD,"  which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate 
that  the  student  is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered 
until  all  of  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to 
those  students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their 
class  cards  stamped  "OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 

Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college 
education.  They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  who  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of 
the  programs  are  renewable,  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for 
the  award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— 
are  available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 
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Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  entitled  "Financial  Infor- 
mation." (Pg.  37) 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  ex- 
penses before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition 
and  fees,  one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00 
per  semester),  basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and 
standards),  and  transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  amount  of  aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and 
all  other  earnings  from  summer  or  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 

All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this 
confidential  statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist 
the  University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly 
complete  the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions,  or  Dean's  office  where 
applicable. 

The  following  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  are  open  only  to  entering 
Freshmen.  In  instances  some  may  apply  to  upperclassmen. 

There  are  additional  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  available  only  to 
upperclassmen.  These  may  be  found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  school  to  which  they 
apply. 

All  applicants  are  reminded  that  they  must  follow  the  procedures  as  outlined 
in  this  section  concerning  the  method  of  obtaining  financial  assistance. 
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Scholarships 

A  scholarship  is  a  financial  award  given  to  a  student  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  ability  and  need. 

How  to  Apply: 

Students  applying  for  scholarships  must  observe  the  following  pro- 
cedures: 

1)  Secure  the  forms  of  Application  for  Admission  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Fill  out  the  application  and  return  it  with  a  $10.00  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

2)  Secure  a  Scholarship  Application  card  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  or 
from  your  secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  Have  your  principal  or 
counselor  certify  that  you  will  be  graduated  in  June  of  1964  in  the  upper  fifth  of 
the  class. 

3)  Secure  and  fill  out  completely  the  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as 
previously  indicated. 

4)  Take  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests  in  your  senior  year 
and  not  later  than  January  11,  1964.  Check  the  Admissions  Requirements  for 
the  required  Achievement  Tests  that  must  be  taken. 

5)  Request  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward  the  test  re- 
sults to  Duquesne  University.  All  information  regarding  College  Board  Tests 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  exami- 
nation desired. 

6)  Return  the  Scholarship  Application  card  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  before 
February  3,  1964. 


Scholarships 

Alumni  Scholarships  An  annual  $100.00  scholarship  is  awarded 
to  a  competent  and  deserving  student  in  each  of  the  undergraduate  schools. 

Allegheny  County  Scholarship  Association  Scholarship  This 
award  is  based  on  need  and  is  granted  to  an  entering  Freshman  recommended 
by  the  Association. 

Founder's  Scholarships  This  award  of  between  $250.00  and 
$300.00  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  need. 
The  scholarship  was  founded  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Strub  in  memory  of  his  uncle, 
the  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Strub,  C.S.Sp.,  founder  of  Duquesne  University. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  Scholarship  Under  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Plan  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  the  University  awards 
each  year  a  scholarship  ranging  in  amount  from  $200.00  to  $2000.00,  depending 
upon  the  financial  need  of  the  recipient.  "Consideration  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
applicant's  high  school  academic  record,  participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, a  well-developed  psychology  of  responsibility  and  leadership  qualifications." 
The  recipient  is  chosen  from  among  the  applicants  for  the  University  Com- 
petitive Scholarships  and  selection  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and 
Financial  Assistance. 
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Junior  Science  Fair  Scholarship  This  award  based  on  need  is 
granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman  upon  recommendation  by  the  Junior 
Science  Fair  conducted  by  the  Buhl  Planetarium  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  Allegheny  Council  285,  Scholarship 
This  $500.00  award  is  available  annually  to  children  of  living  and  deceased 
members  of  Allegheny  Council  285  and  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  special  com- 
petitive examination. 

The  South  Hills  Catholic  Women's  Club  Scholarship  Fund 
An  annual  fund  of  $800.00  is  available  for  scholarship  assistance  to  two  or  more 
Catholic  students  from  the  following  Pittsburgh  schools:  Canevin  High  School, 
Dormont  High  School,  Elizabeth  Seton  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School, 
South  Hills  Catholic  High  School,  South  Hills  High  School,  St.  Francis  Academy, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  Girls,  St.  Justin's,  and  St.  Mary  of  the  Mount. 

University  Competitive  Scholarships  Each  year  approximately 
forty-five  scholarships  are  awarded  to  high  school  seniors  on  the  basis  of  College 
Board  test  scores  and  the  student's  financial  need.  They  may  be  used  in  any  of 
the  six  undergraduate  programs  in  the  University.  The  amount  of  the  scholarship 
is  determined  by  individual  needs.  These  scholarships  may  be  renewed  each  year, 
provided  the  holder  has  maintained  a  1.75  Quality  Point  Average. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  Scholarships  These 
full-tuition  awards  are  granted  annually  to  caddies  who  are  recommended  by  the 
W.P.G.A.  and  the  University.  Half  the  award  is  granted  by  the  University  and  the 
balance  by  the  Association. 

School  of  Music 

In  addition  to  the  University  Scholarships  open  to  entering  fresh- 
men of  all  schools,  a  number  of  proficiency  awards  are  made  to  students  of  the 
School  of  Music.  Students  who  hold  these  awards  must  compete  each  year  in  order 
to  retain  them. 

George  Barrere  Memorial  Scholarship  The  Pittsburgh  Flute 
Club  offers  a  scholarship  in  flute  in  memory  of  George  Barrere,  founder  of  the 
first  flute  club  in  the  United  States.  This  $165.00  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore  flute  major. 

Music  School  Scholarships  These  awards  are  made  possible  by 
donations  from  individuals  and  organizations  in  appreciation  of  performances 
by  School  of  Music  students. 

Proficiency  Scholarships  Six  $384.00  scholarships  are  awarded 
each  year  for  instrumental  proficiency. 

University  Solo  Wind  Scholarships  Six  scholarships  providing 
remission  of  tuition  are  awarded  only  to  potential  "first  chair"  performers. 

University  String  Scholarships  Six  full  scholarships  (tuition 
and  lesson  fees)  have  been  established  by  the  University  to  promote  the  study  of 
string  instruments. 

Women's  Advisory  Board  Scholarships  This  fund  provides  schol- 
arships in  amounts  from  $100.00  to  $800.00  each  year  to  vocal  and  some  instru- 
mental performers. 
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Loans 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  provisions 
of  this  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available  to 
qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance:  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 
Candidates  should  follow  the  application  procedure  as  previously  outlined  in 
this  section. 

Who  May  Apply? 

A  full-time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  at  the  University. 

A  high  school  graduate  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  graduating 

class  or  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing. 

Both  must  plan  to  register  for  a  full-time  program. 

Students  must: 

1)  Secure  and  fill  out  completely  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
form  as  previously  indicated. 

2)  The  deadline  for  all  loan  applicants  is  May  31. 

Repayment 

No  repayment  is  officially  expected  as  long  as  the  borrower  remains 
a  full-time  student.  After  graduation  or  cessation  of  full-time  status,  there  is  a 
period  of  one  year  during  which  no  payment  is  actually  due,  nor  does  any  inter- 
est accrue.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  grace  year,  interest  begins  to  accrue  at 
the  rate  of  3%  per  year  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Payments  are  regulated  annually 
over  a  ten  year  period  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  grace  year.  Any  amount 
may  be  repaid  in  advance  to  avoid  the  interest  payments.  Any  repayment  made 
during  or  before  the  end  of  the  grace  year  is  interest  free. 

Additional  Information 

Self-supporting  adults  and  married  applicants  should  receive  per- 
sonal instructions  from  a  member  of  the  financial  aid  staff  either  in  person  or  by 
telephone  concerning  completion  of  the  proper  College  Scholarship  Service  form. 
Candidates  are  reminded  to  observe  the  deadline  date— May  31— closely,  mainly 
because  appropriation  is  limited. 

A  complete,  new  application  must  be  submitted  for  each  academic  year  in 
which  the  loan  is  desired. 
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Grants-ln-Aid 

A  grant-in-aid  is  a  financial  award  made  to  a  needy  student  who  is 
deserving  of  assistance  and  could  not  attend  college  without  aid.  A  student  may 
apply  for  a  grant-in-aid  only  after  he  has  successfully  completed  one  semester  at 
the  University. 

How  to  Apply: 

1)  Secure  a   Grant-In-Aid  Application   form  from   the   Office  of  Admissions. 

2)  Secure   and   fill   out   completely   the   College   Scholarship   Service   form   as 
previously  indicated. 

3)  Request  a  written  recommendation  from  your  Dean  and  have  it  forwarded 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

4)  Write  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  stating  the  necessity 
and  conditions  under  which  the  request  is  being  made. 

5)  The  deadline  for  all  grant-in-aid  applicants  is  May  31. 

Allowances: 

Catholic  Lay  Cadet  Teachers  Allowance  Fifty  per  cent  tui- 
tion remission  to  a  limit  of  60  semester  hours  is  granted  to  teachers  under  the 
Lay  Cadet  Teacher  contract  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Diocese. 

Clergy  and  Brothers  Allowance  Twenty  per  cent  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  to  all  members  of  the  clergy  and  others  whose  tuition  expense 
is  paid  by  a  clergyman.  This  allowance  is  extended  to  priests,  ministers  and 
rabbis. 

Employee  Allowance*  Full  remission  of  tuition  is  granted  to 
full-time  employees  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits  in  evening  classes  per 
semester. 

Faculty  Allowance*  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  ordinary  fees 
is  granted  to  full-time  faculty  members  and  graduate  assistants.  Full  remission 
of  tuition  is  granted  to  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  full-time  faculty.  One-half 
remission  of  tuition  is  granted  part-time  faculty  for  their  own  studies  taken  at 
the  University. 

Family  Allowance     A  twenty  per  cent  remission  of  tuition  will 

be  granted  to  each  child  of  a  family  having  two  or  more  students  enrolled  at  the 

expense  of  the  parents. 

•All,  regardless  of  category,  will  pay  the  Graduation  Fee,  the  Thesis  Rinding  Fee,  the  Private 
Instruction  Fee,  the  Practice  Teaching  Fee,  and  the  Special  Examination  Fee. 
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Holy  Ghost  Fathers  Allowance  Full  tuition  remission  is 
granted  to  all  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  schools. 

Holy   Ghost   Fathers'    Relations   Allowance     Full    tuition   re- 
mission is  granted  to  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  Consecrated  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  of  the  American  Province. 
This  policy  holds  for  undergraduate  study  only. 

Sisters'  Allowance     Fifty  per  cent  remission  of  tuition  is  granted. 

Supervising  Teachers  Allowance  Full  remission  of  tuition  and 
fees  limited  to  two  courses  per  academic  year,  noncumulative,  is  granted  to 
supervising  teachers  participating  in  the  School  of  Education's  student  teaching 
program. 
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Chatkin  and  Lowenthal  Fund  This  fund  in  the  amount  of 
$1,200.00  is  established  for  grants-in-aid. 

Chilson  Fund  This  fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,050.00  is  established 
for  grants-in-aid. 

General  Memorial  Fund  This  fund  in  the  amount  of  $56,000.00 
has  been  contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  Interest  from  this 
fund  is  used  for  grants-in-aid. 

The  Katz  Foundation  This  foundation  provides  an  annual 
award  of  $500.00  to  be  used  toward  payment  of  tuition  of  qualified  freshmen  or 
upperclassmen  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University,  is  worthy  of  outright 
assistance. 

Tamburitzan  Awards  Twenty-four  full-tuition  remission  awards 
are  granted  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  as  a  singer,  dancer,  or  instrumentalist, 
academic  achievement  and  need.  Additional  information  about  these  awards  and 
the  Tamburitzan  organization  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Tamburitzans 
in  care  of  Duquesne  University. 

The  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss  Foundation  Grants-in-aid  are 
awarded  in  variable  amounts  to  freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need  and  academic  achievement. 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES 

Class  Attendance 

In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course,  a  student  must  attend  class- 
room and  laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who  absents 
himself  from  class  excessively  or  is  habitually  tardy  will  be  dropped  from  the  class 
and  given  a  failing  grade. 

Examinations 

1)  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

2)  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and 
summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking  final  exami- 
nations. 

3)  Condition  examination  to  remove  "I"  or  "X"  grades.  "I"  grades 
must  be  removed  within  one  semester.  "X"  grades  must  be  re- 
moved within  one  week  after  date  of  original  final  examination. 

Grading 

The  following  grading  system  is  the  only  method  of  rating  recog- 
nized by  the  University: 

A— Excellent 

B-Good 

C— Average 

D— Below  Average— lowest  passing  grade 

F— Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I— Incomplete:  Grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work— must 
be  removed  within  one  semester. 

X— Absent  from  final  examination— must  be  removed  within  one 
week  after  date  of  final  examination. 

W-Official  Withdrawal 

P— Pass— used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points 
X  and  I  are  temporary  grades  and  must  be  removed  as  indicated  above.  It  is 
the  student's  responsibility  to  contact  the  instructor  for  a  re-scheduled  exami- 
nation. If  an  X  grade  is  not  removed,  it  becomes  an  F.  If  an  I  grade  is  not 
removed,  it  remains  on  the  transcript  permanently  and  the  course  must  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

The  student  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar before  taking  the  examination  to  remove  an  X  grade.  Only  on  presentation 
of  the  receipt  for  this  payment  to  the  office  of  the  Dean,  is  the  teacher  authorized 
to  give  the  examination. 


Unit  of  Credit 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One  semester  hour  of  credit 
is  granted  for  the  successful  completion  of  one  hour  per  week  of  lecture  or 
recitation,  or  at  least  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester. 
Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is  sixteen,  an  equiva- 
lent definition  of  the  semester  work  is  sixteen  hours  of  class  or  the  equivalent 
in  laboratory  work  and  examinations. 

Quality  Points 

The  quality  point  system  operates  as  follows: 

1)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded  according  to  the 
grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the  number  of  credits  is  multiplied  by  3;  for 
a  grade  of  B,  by  2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1 ;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and  for  a  grade 
of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed  by  repeating  the  course  success- 
fully. The  marks  I,  and  X,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

2)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at  the  end  of  an  academic 
period  by  dividing  his  total  number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  of  credit  he  has  obtained. 

3)  Since  progress  toward  a  degree  is  measured  by  the  cumulative  quality  point 
average,  the  scholastic  records  of  students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Student 
Standing  for  appropriate  action. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  Fall  Semester 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies  during  the  Spring  Semester  but  will  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  determines  whether  students  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  studies. 
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Classification  of  Students 

Freshmen:  Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester  hours. 
Sophomores:  Those  having  completed  30  to  60  semester  hours. 
Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 
Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 

School  of  Pharmacy  Students  are  classified  in  the  following 
manner; 

First  Year  Pharmacy:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 
Second  Year  Pharmacy:  Those  having  completed  91  to  120  semester  hours. 
Third  Year  Pharmacy:  Those  having  completed  121  semester  hours. 

Graduation  Requirements 

General 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all 
indebtedness  to  the  University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree 
at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  final  date  listed  in  the  University  Cal- 
endar; must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

Scholastic 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements; 
must  have  completed  successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program; 
must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the  last  year's  work  (a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the 
qualifying  or  comprehensive  examinations  as  required  in  his  program;  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of  work,  and  of  162  semester 
hours  if  in  School  of  Pharmacy  and  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

Honors 

Degrees  are  awarded  with  special  mention  cum  laude  or  magna 
cum  laude  to  students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual 
distinction  and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  90  credits  in  residence. 

Cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.50  to  2.74. 

Magna  Cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.75  and  above. 

Summa  Cum  Laude— Upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  a  magna 
cum  laude  citation  may  be  raised  to  summa  cum  laude. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  believes  that  the  product  of  education 
is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  constantly  and  con- 
sistently in  accordance  with  right  reason  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims 
to  facilitate  through  the  media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activities 
the  development  of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity,  and  professional  efficiency. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  the  basic  preparation  for  fur- 
ther professional  growth  in  the  various  fields  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It 
has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  aim  of  developing  in  students  a  truly  cultural 
personality  and,  in  addition,  the  special  aim  of  introducing  students  to  diverse 
areas  of  intellectual  and  vocational  specialization.  It  attains  this  objective  by 
guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through  a  concentrated 
study  of  a  major  and  minor  field  of  specialization,  through  an  organized  program 
of  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  and  through  established  personnel 
services. 

The  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science.  If  a  student  elects  to  major  in  English  literature,  history, 
journalism,  classical  languages,  German,  French,  Spanish,  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  sociology,  economics,  or  political  science,  he  will  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course. 

Students  majoring  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  will  graduate  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  Faculty  Advisor,  by  the  Chairman  of  his  major 
department,  to  whom  he  can  go  for  guidance  in  his  program  of  study.  The  Fac- 
ulty Advisors  will  be  available  to  their  advisees  at  a  definite  place  and  hour  each 
week,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  conferences  be  had  on  a  minimum  of  once 
a  month. 

Programs  of  Study 

The  following  pages  contain  pertinent  information  regarding  all  of  the 
major  areas  of  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  An  introductory  description  of 
each  department  has  been  prepared,  along  with  a  listing  of  courses  offered  by  that  de- 
partment, and  a  suggested  schedule  of  courses  for  the  first  year. 

Students  preparing  for  careers  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy  or  other  related  pro- 
fessional fields,  the  seminary,  or  law  will  find  the  following  information  of  importance. 
The  Pre-Professional  Advisor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  available  to  all  students. 

Pri-Medical 

Pre-Medical  students  will  take  courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  chemistry  or  biology  as  their  major  field  of  study.    The  Pre-Medical  program 
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is  accredited  and  recognized  by  medical  schools  and  by  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges.  The  Pre-Professional  Advisor  keeps  students  informed  on  medical 
school  requirements,  sees  that  the  student  is  receiving  the  training  to  meet  those  require- 
ments, and  provides  opportunities  to  meet  and  discuss  academic  work  and  records  with 
the  student.  Students  should  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  in  the  second 
semester  of  their  junior  year. 

Pre-Dental 

Pre-Dental  students  will  follow  courses  recommended  by  the  Dental 
Schools  which  they  wish  to  attend  and  the  Pre-Professional  Advisor  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  students  also  receive  scheduling  advice  and  counseling  from 
the  Pre-Professional  Advisor. 

Pre-Piiarmacy 

Pre-Pharmacy  students  will  enroll  in  courses  recommended  by  the  pre- 
pharmacy  advisor  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  pre-pharmacy  pro- 
gram extends  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  upon  its  completion,  students  may  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Duquesne  University.  Pre-pharmacy  students 
planning  to  attend  a  college  of  pharmacy  other  than  Duquesne  University  will  enroll 
in  courses  required  for  admission  to  the  college  of  pharmacy  of  their  choice.  Entrance 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Duquesne  University  are 
listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Pre-Law 

Pre-legal  students  should  take  courses  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree.  The 
major  may  be  taken  in  any  field  of  study  within  the  scope  of  Bar  Association  recom- 
mendations. The  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  recommends  "a  program  to  develop  the 
'inquiring  mind.'  To  teach  students  to  read  critically,  to  think  straight,  to  find  and 
evaluate  fact  and  opinion,  to  sense  when  the  human  element  in  the  case  requires  a  de- 
parture from  the  dictates  of  strict  logic,  and  to  express  all  this  in  honest  English  prose: 
these  are  the  objectives  of  pre-legal  education.  They  are  not  different  from  the  aims  of 
a  liberal  arts  education." 

Pre-Seminary 

Candidates  for  the  Seminary  will  follow  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  de- 
gree with  a  major  in  Philosophy  and  a  concentration  of  courses  in  the  Classics.  Students 
interested  in  the  Pre-Seminary  program  should  contact  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


Curriculum — Basic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  majoring  in  history, 
classics,  economics,  English,  journalism,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology 
and  modern  languages. 
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Fall  Semester 

English 

History 

Language 

Theology 

Social  Science 

ROTC 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Spring  Semester 

3 

3 

4 
2 

English 
History 
Language 
Social  Science 

3 
3 
4 
2 

2 

Social  Science 

2 

2orl 

ROTC 

2  or  3 

16  or  15  16  or  17 

Girls  and  those  men  exempted  from  the  ROTC  requirement  will  register 
for  science  in  lieu  of  ROTC.  Their  total  credit  load  will  be  17. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


English 

History 

Language 

Philosophy 

Science 

ROTC 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

English 

History 

Language 

Philosophy 

Science 

2  or  3 

ROTC 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2orl 


17  or  18  17  or  16 

Students  majoring  in  economics,  psychology,  political  science,  sociology  or 
journalism  will  register  for  prerequisite  courses  in  their  respective  majors 
in  lieu  of  science.  The  course  in  science  thus  deferred  will  be  taken  in  the 
senior  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Philosophy 

Theology 

Science 

Major 

Elective 


3 
2 

Philosophy 
Elective 

3 

Science 

6 
2 

Major 
Elective 

16  16 

For  those  who  may  have  met  their  12  credit  science  requirement  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  will  register  for  elective  courses  in  lieu 
thereof. 

SENIOR  YEAR 


Theology 

Major 

Electives 


2  Theology 

6  Major 

8  Electives 


16 


16 


•Students  not  taking  ROTC  will  take  107   Biology    (or  207  Chemistry  or  Physics)  In  place  of 
101  Military  Science. 

••Students  will  take  Modern  Language  their  first  and  second  year.  If  a  student  elects  a  language 
which  he  has  studied  for  two  years  in  High  School,  he  should  take  the  201  Intermediate  Course 
(3  credits),  otherwise  he  will  take  the  101  Elementary  Course   (4  credits). 
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College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  intending  to  obtain  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

105  Mathematics 

4 

106  Mathematics 

4 

101   English 
121   Chemistry 
1 1 1   Biologya  or 
(112) 

Army  rotc  or 
Air  rotc 

3 
4 

4 
2 

1 

122  Chemistry 

111   Biology 
Theology 
Army  rotc  or 
Air  rotc 

5 
4 
2 
2 

Theology 

2 

17c 

17  or  18 

a  Physics  majors  will  substitute  German  for  Biology 

Girls,  pre-pharmacy  students  and  men  exempted  from  rotc  will  register 
for  Theology  (2  credits)  in  the  first  semester  and  English  102  (3  credits) 
in  the  second  semester. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

205  Mathematicsb 

4 

206  Mathematics 

4 

Physics0 

4 

Physics 

4 

Theology 

2 

102  English 

3 

ROTC 

2  or  3 

ROTC 

2orl 

(see  below) 

4 

(see  below) 

4 

16  or  17 
The  fifth  course  in  the  program  will  be  as  follows: 
Chemistry  Majors  and  Pre-Pharmacy  Students:    Chemistry  221,  222 


15  or  16 


German 

Second  Year  Biology  course 


Physics  Majors: 
Biology  Majors: 

b  Biology  majors  will  substitute  Chemistry  221 
Pre-pharmacy  students  will  substitute  Philosophy 

c  Biology    majors    and    Pre-pharmacy    students    will    register    for    Physics 

201,202 

Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics  majors  will  register  for  Physics  211, 

212 

Girls  and  men  exempted  from  rotc  will  register  for  English  Literature 
instead  of  rotc  and  Philosophy  for  English  102  in  the  second  semester. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Year 


The  curriculum  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  consists  almost  entirely  of 
subjects  in  the  student's  major  area  of  study.  These  programs  are  planned  in  conjunction 
with  the  student's  advisor  within  his  Department. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a  B.S.  Degree 


Course 

Credits 

English 

Modern  Language 

Philosophy 

Theology* 

History 

12 
12  or  14 

12 
8 
6 

ROTC 

8 

Chemistry 
Mathematics 

9 

8 

Physics 

A  Major     32  credits 

A  minimum  of  31  credits 

8 
in  science  and 

mathematics 

courses 

outside 

the 

major 

*Non-Catholics  are  not  required  to  take  Theology  courses.  They  will  replace 
the  theology  requirement  with  courses  in  the  Humanities  and/or  Social  Sciences. 

In  addition,  each  science  department  has  its  own  special  requirements.  These 
may  be  found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Science  and  mathematics  majors  who  because  of  superior  high  school  preparation 
have  proven  themselves  capable  are  frequently  placed  directly  in  Calculus  I 
(Math.  106). 


Curriculum — Mathematics 

FRESHMAN  year 

Fall  Semester  Spring  Semester 

English  Composition                          3      English  Composition  3 

Basic    Mathematics                            4      Calculus  I  4 

Modern   Language                             4      Modern  Language  4 

History  of  Civilization                      3      History  of  Civilization  3 

Military  Science                                  2      Military  Science  2 

Theology  2 

16  18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

English  Literature 
Calculus  II 

3 

4 

English  Literature 
Calculus  II 

3 

4 

Modern  Language 
General  Analytical  Physics 
Military  Science 

3 
4 
2 

16 

Modern  Language 
General  Analytical  Physics 
Military  Science 
Theology 

3 
4 
2 
2 

18 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

(b.a.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 
3 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 

4 

History 
Political  Science 

3 
2 

16 

History 
Economics 

3 
2 

17 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

(b.s.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 
6 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 

8 

Theology 

2 
16 

Theology 

2 
18 

SENIOR 

YEAR 

(b.a.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

Philosophy 
Sociology 
Theology 
Electives 

3 

2 
2 
6 

16 

Philosophy 
Psychology 
Theology 
Electives 

3 
2 
2 
6 

16 

SENIOR 

YEAR 

(b.s.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

3 

Mathematics 

3 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 
6 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 

8 

Elective 

3 

Elective 

3 

15 


17 
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Biology 

In  the  training  of  students  for  careers  in  biology  we  strive  to  extend  our 
instruction  beyond  the  enumeration  of  facts  in  the  lecture  room  and  the  teaching  of 
techniques  in  the  laboratory.  Biology  is  the  exploration  of  the  entire  world  of  the  living, 
and  the  material  universe  as  it  relates  to  living  processes.  Part  of  a  biologist's  explo- 
rations include  the  formulation  of  rational,  definable  relationships  and  regularities  in 
nature  that  lend  themselves  to  systems  of  morphological  and  physiological  classification. 
Out  of  this,  for  example,  has  come  our  concepts  of  evolution  and  natural  selection. 
While  data  gathering  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  scientific  approach,  science  im- 
plies the  interpretation  of  these  data  and  the  formulation  of  basic  workable  principles 
derived  from  meaningful  information.  This  involves  the  application  of  objective  tests 
to  the  data  gathered  and  the  constant  correction  of  theories  and  facts  in  the  light  of 
direct  observation. 

The  biologist  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  discard  "facts"  that  are  colored  by  emo- 
tional bias,  inadequate  comprehension,  illogical  inferences,  and  discrepancies  between  the 
observation  and  the  observed.  He  must  also  accept  the  inherent  impossibility  of  com- 
plete certainty;  he  cannot  "prove"  his  theories  absolutely  but  seeks  to  obtain  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  support  of  them. 

In  essence,  the  biological  scientist  seeks  "truth,"  but  "truth"  has  a  special  meaning 
for  him,  implying  nothing  absolute  or  eternal  as  distinct  from  the  "truth"  of  the  philos- 
opher or  theologian.  Biological  truths  remain  subject  to  test  and  correction,  and  if 
theory  and  experiment  disagree,  primacy  must  be  given  to  the  direct  observation. 
Basically,  we  attempt  to  instill  a  respect  for  experimental   fact,  the  ability  to  analyze 
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data  and  to  synthesize  theory.  In  teaching  biology,  the  professor's  function  is  to  present 
and  introduce  known  truths  and  concepts  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  and  entice  the  stu- 
dent to  take  an  active  part  in  the  learning  process.  The  teacher  must  be  an  enthusiastic 
guide  to  a  vast  impersonal  body  of  information  and  by  example,  show  the  way  to  objec- 
tivity and  scholarly  pursuit. 

This  philosophy  of  science  and  science  teaching  is  based  on  the  writings  of  such  emi- 
nent scientists  as  Dr.  George  Gaylord  Simpson  and  Dr.  Franklin  Miller,  Jr.  The  latter 
has  recently  likened  the  teacher  to  a  window-washer  and  the  truth  as  a  pane  of  glass 
through  which  the  student  views  nature.  The  student  helps  clean  the  window  both  for 
himself  and  the  teacher  thus  participating  in  a  very  important  reciprocal  aspect  of 
the  student-teacher  relationship,  namely,  the  continuing  academic  growth  and  education 
of  the  teacher.  "An  experienced  teacher  knows  that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  business,  stand- 
ing as  intermediary  between  an  individual  and  the  real  world  of  natural  phenomena 
and  natural  law.  The  highest  order  of  both  pedagogy  and  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
is  demanded  of  him  who  would  serve  effectively  as  window-washer  for  young  people  in 
search  of  a  clear  view  of  the  physical  world." 

Biology  is  the  science  of  life,  and  the  biology  department  faculty,  consisting  of  zool- 
ogists, physiologists,  botanists  and  microbiologists  offers  the  undergraduate  a  program 
of  over  20  courses  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  vast  subject  matter  that 
embraces  the  study  of  living  organisms.  The  department  offers  a  major  in  biology,  but 
the  student  is  free  to  explore  and  concentrate  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  biology,  namely,  botany,  microbiology  or  zoology.  During  his  studies,  the  student  gains 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  behavior  of  organisms  and  integrates  this  knowl- 
edge with  the  aid  of  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics.  This  latter  ancillary  training  is 
most  important  since  practically  every  biological  process  includes  principles  and  laws 
developed  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  sciences.  For  example,  nutrition,  photosynthesis 
and  metabolism  all  require  an  understanding  of  chemistry;  respiration,  and  absorption 
and  transport  of  food  materials  in  living  bodies  involve  physical  phenomena  of 
diffusion  and  osmosis;  mathematics  is  required  for  innumerable  calculations  and  statis- 
tical evaluations  employed  in  biology.  In  short,  to  be  a  good  biologist  today  one  must 
also  be  a  reasonably  good  chemist,  physicist  and  mathematician;  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  students  are  encouraged  to  get  as  strong  a  foundation  in  science  as  possible 
while  still  in  high  school;  and,  as  biology  majors,  take  required  courses  in  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry. 

All  biology  majors  are  required  to  take  General  Botany,  General  Zoology,  and  Genetics 
as  a  core  curriculum.  All  other  courses  in  the  department  may  be  elected  depending 
upon  the  individual's  interests,  ambitions  and  prerequisite  training.  In  other  words, 
majors  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  specific  areas  leading  toward  careers  in  botany, 
zoology  or  bacteriology;  or,  to  prepare  for  advanced  professional  or  graduate  training 
at  Duquesne  or  elsewhere.  A  program  of  graduate  study  in  biology  is  offered  at  Du- 
quesne leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  undergraduate  program  helps  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  teach- 
ing, medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  advanced  study  in  graduate  school.  In 
addition,  graduates  are  qualified  to  pursue  positions  as  laboratory  technicians,  and  pure 
and  applied  research  personnel  in  hospitals,  universities,  private  industry,  civil  service, 
etc.  Numerous  and  diverse  opportunities  are  available  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories, 
medical  research  laboratories,  the  Atomic  Energy  Research  laboratories,  chemical  labora- 
tories, food  processing  and  control  laboratories,  meat  packing,  canning,  forestry,  biological 
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warfare,    wildlife    management,    fisheries,    oceanography,    conservation,    health    services, 
space  biology,  dairy  and  agricultural  production,  food  and  drug  administration,  etc. 

The  biology  faculty  is  research-oriented  and  each  member  devotes  a  portion  of  his 
academic  time  in  pursuit  of  scholarly  research.  The  undergraduate  is  encouraged  to  visit 
the  research  laboratories  and,  as  an  advanced  student,  to  actually  participate  in  original 
research  projects  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Throughout  his  undergradu- 
ate career,  the  student  enjoys  a  close  association  with  a  faculty  advisor  who  helps  plan 
his  program  and  guide  his  career. 


BIOLOGY 
Freshman  Level 
Principles  of  Biology 
General  Botany 
General  Zoology 
Microbiology 

Sophomore  Level 
Comparative  Anatomy 
Systematic  Botany 
Genetics 
General  Ecology 

Junior  Level 
Entomology 


Physiology 
Non-Vascular  Plants 
Vascular  Plants 
Plant  Physiology 
Vertebrate  Histology 
Embryology 
Plant  Anatomy 
General  Microbiology 
Applied  Microbiology 

Senior  Level 

General  Endocrinology 

Water,  Food  and  Dairy  Bacteriology 

Senior  Research 
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Chemistry 

Chemistry  is  the  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  composition,  struc- 
ture and  interactions  of  all  matter.  All  of  our  material  world  is  made  up  of  about  one 
hundred  chemical  elements  which  in  various  compositions  make  up  all  the  millions  of 
things  that  are  familiar  to  us.  Whether  we  read  of  new  wonder  drugs,  of  rockets  for  outer 
space  or  of  atomic  energy,  we  know  that  chemists  have  contributed  their  specialized 
knowledge  to  make  these  achievements  possible. 

The  Chemistry  program  at  Duquesne  University  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
in  his  freshman  year  with  the  principles  of  the  science  of  chemistry;  principles  which 
he  will  use  as  he  studies  the  specialized  fields  in  subsequent  years.  The  first  year's  work 
is  followed  by  a  course  in  organic  chemistry,  concerned  with  the  extremely  large 
number  of  compounds  of  carbon,  physical  chemistry  in  the  junior  year  and  analytical 
chemistry  and  inorganic-nuclear  chemistry  in  the  senior  year. 

The  better  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  undergraduate  research  in  order 
to  feel  the  excitement  and  enjoyment  of  advancing  the  frontiers  of  a  science.  The  De- 
partment has  an  extensive  research  program  conducted  by  a  faculty  of  research- 
minded  Ph.D.'s  who  have  received  their  training  in  the  leading  universities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  student  completing  the  undergraduate  program  in  chemistry  has  a  number  of 
possible  choices  available.  He  can  continue  his  studies  in  graduate  school.  A  large  per- 
centage of  students  receiving  their  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Chemistry  pursue  studies 
for  advanced  degrees.  The  work  a  chemist  does  in  the  laboratory  may  involve  fundamen- 
tal research,  applied  research,  process  control,  or  analytical  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  various  industries  (Pharmaceutical,  plastic,  chemical,  food,  paper, 
automotive,  just  to  mention  a  few),  governmental  labs  and  independent  research  labs, 
such  as  Mellon  Institute,  employ  large  numbers  of  chemists  in  their  labs. 

The  field  of  chemistry  is  so  vast,  that  many  chemists  wind  up  in  positions  far  removed 
from  the  laboratory.  Many  chemical  industries  have  trained  chemists  for  executive  posi- 
tions, for  market  research  and  for  technical  personnel  positions.  Other  chemists  who  are 
not  directly  working  in  the  laboratory  are  employed  as  technical  sales  representatives, 
as  technical  writers  and  as  abstractors  in  company  libraries. 

The  road  to  success  in  chemistry  is  not  easy,  but  no  more  difficult  than  in  most  profes- 
sions. Students  contemplating  a  career  in  this  field  should  take  chemistry  and  physics  in 
high  school,  as  much  mathematics  as  possible,  and  study  a  modern  language.  The  stu- 
dent should  realize  that  with  respect  to  mathematics,  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
high  school  courses  he  has  had,  as  the  ability  to  use  the  mathematics  he  has  learned  when 
applied  to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems. 

CHEMISTRY 

Freshman  Level  Junior  Level 

General  Chemistry  Physical  Chemistry 

Sophomore  Level  Senior  Level 

Organic  Chemistry  Introductory  Biochemistry 

Quantitative  Analysis 
Inorganic  and  Nuclear  Chemistry 
Senior  Research 
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Classics 


For  interested  students  of  superior  ability,  sufficient  background,  well- 
developed  study  habits  and  the  perspicacity  to  resist  the  anti-humanistic  trends  of  the 
times,  the  Department  of  Classics  offers  courses  designed  for  the  enrichment  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  human  person  rather  than  for  the  technical  training  of  a  more  efficient  tool 
for  the  service  of  big  business,  industry  or  political  machines.  It  is  not  even  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  Department  to  prepare  specialists  in  the  field  of  Classics;  the  personality 
of  the  student  who  takes  one  or  other  course  for  its  cultural  value  is  respected  just  as 
much  as  that  of  the  student  who  takes  the  full  complement  of  offerings  with  a  view  to 
higher  studies.  The  offerings  in  Classics  are  proffered  to  the  select  few  who  can  profit 
by  them  as  valuable,  if  not  necessary,  experiences  contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  deeply  and  genuinely  educated  person. 

Some  of  the  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Classics  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
or  Latin  and  are  made  available  to  the  thoughtful  and  discerning  students  who  are 
aware  of  their  need  of  introductions  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Greek  literature  in  translation  and  Latin  literature  in  translation  are  surveyed  in  two 
such  courses  available  to  all  students  as  electives.  The  introductory  courses  in  Greek 
Civilization  and  in  Roman  Civilization  likewise  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin; 
these  too  are  open  to  all  students  as  electives.  Through  these  and  other  supplementary 
courses  offered  by  the  Department  alert  students  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ideas  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  without  a 
study  of  the  languages  themselves. 

Regrettably,  in  this  era  of  watered-down  education,  many  intelligent  students  have 
found  themselves  severely  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  vocabulary  as  they  get  deeper  into 
specialized  studies;  they  realize  that  some  Latin,  and  even  Greek,  would  have  been  more 
valuable  college-preparatory  courses  than  the  life-adjustment  or  training-for-citizenship 
courses  of  their  high-school  years.  For  the  benefit  of  such  students  the  Department  of 
Classics  offers  two  courses  entitled  Scientific  Etymology.  These  require  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin  and  may  be  taken  by  any  student.  Though  primarily  arranged  for 
science  students,  these  courses  help  students  in  any  discipline  to  master  more  quickly  and 
systematically  the  technical  language  of  their  chosen  field. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  the  Department,  however,  is  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  themselves  and  on  the  reading  of  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture in  the  original.  A  major  may  be  obtained  in  Latin  or  in  a  combination  of  Greek 
and  Latin;  a  minor  may  be  obtained  in  either  Latin  or  Greek. 

Courses  in  Latin  are  provided  to  allow  able  students  who  have  successfully  done  high- 
school  Latin  a  chance  to  pursue  further  work  on  the  college  level.  Three  starting-points 
are  arranged  to  allow  for  differences  in  previous  training.  Typically  a  semester  of  rapid 
review  of  elementary  Latin  is  followed  by  a  semester  of  Latin  prose  composition  preparing 
the  student  to  take  up  the  reading  of  authors.  While  the  insights  of  modern  linguistics  are 
made  use  of,  the  basic  approach  in  these  reading  courses  is  the  grammar-translation 
method.  Selections  read  in  the  original  range  over  all  periods  and  genres  of  Latin  writing, 
with  the  student's  ability  and  the  available  curricular  time  being  the  major  limitations 
on  what  can  be  covered.  When  the  student  has  shown  sufficient  mastery  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary  he  is  permitted  to  take  two  additional  semesters  of  prose  composition  where 
he  can  practice  the  construction  of  idiomatic  and  elegant  Latin  sentences.  These  and 
supplementary  courses  gradually  bring  the  student  to  the  point  where  he  can  read  with 


appreciation  and  understanding  the  language  which  can  rightly  be  said  to  be  the 
language  of  Western  Civilization.  By  his  studies  his  analytic  powers  have  been  developed, 
his  powers  of  logic  sharpened,  his  mind  enriched  by  great  thoughts,  his  appreciation  of 
literary  elegancies  awakened,  his  linguistic  sense  aroused;  he  has  benefitted  by  that  classical 
training  for  which  the  most  advanced  of  modern  educational  theories  have  found  no  satis- 
factory substitute. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Classics  concentrate  on  the  task  of  education; 
teaching  and  teaching  well  is  their  principal  preoccupation.  The  student  who  majors 
or  minors  in  this  Department  should  be  encouraged  to  know  that  its  personnel  does 
not  consider  classroom  work  and  work  with  individual  students  as  secondary  to  activ- 
ities so  highly  esteemed  in  these  days  by  non-educators  and  public  relations  experts. 
To  the  Classics  teacher  here  no  research,  no  publication,  no  lecture  tour,  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  student. 

Students  in  secondary  education  should  know  that  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  Latin 
teachers  in  high-schools  today  and  that  the  demand  will  probably  increase  as  interest  in 
the  humanities  supplants  the  present  over-emphasis  on  the  sciences.  Correspondingly  on 
the  college  level  too  there  is  a  shortage  of  Classics  teachers,  a  shortage  that  will  be  acute 
for  many  years  ahead.  Students  who  are  planning  to  go  on  for  further  advanced  studies 
after  College  should  realize  that  in  many  fields  a  lack  of  classical  training,  just  as  defi- 
ciency in  basic  mathematics,  sooner  or  later  proves  a  handicap  and  sets  a  limit  to  one's 
development.  English  studies  without  some  classical  background  can  ultimately  be  only 
superficial;  the  study  of  Linguistics  or  of  Modern  Languages  cannot  advance  far  before 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  necessary;  Philosophy  for  one  who  has  no  classical 
background  must  remain  on  a  low  level;  much  of  the  shallowness  of  Education  derives 
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from  its  loss  of  contact  with  the  classical  heritage;  as  one  pursues  studies  in  Psychology 
one  reaches  a  point  where  he  sees  that  the  modern  giants  were  men  saturated  with  classi- 
cal studies  in  their  early  years  and  without  classical  studies  the  modern  student  cannot 
follow  much  of  what  they  had  to  say;  one  who  aspires  to  advanced  work  in  History  should 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  records  of  Western  Civilization  are  in  Latin.  One  can 
become  a  lawyer  without  Classics,  but  not  a  truly  great  one.  The  scholar  of  the  future 
must  consider  the  possibility  that  exclusion  of  classical  studies  from  his  basic  preparation 
may  at  some  point  prove  to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  further  progress  towards 
thorough  competence  and  genuine  profundity  in  his  chosen  field. 


CLASSICS 

Latin 

Elementary  Latin 

Intermediate  Latin 

Survey  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  Prose  Composition 

Cicero 

Horace 

Livy 

Vergil 

Pliny 

Ovid 

Patristic  Latin 

Late  Latin 

Latin  Author 


Greek 

Elementary  Greek 

Xenophon 

The  Greek  New  Testament 

Plato 

Herodotus 

Classics  Courses  in  English 

No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is 

required 

Scientific  Etymology 

Greek  Literature  in  English 

Latin  Literature  in  English 

Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Greek  and  Roman  Art 

Greek  Civilization 

Roman  Civilization 


Economics  Department 

Among  the  social  relationships  of  man  to  man,  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant ones  has  to  do  with  his  economic  associations.  In  today's  society  economic  relations 
continue  to  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  shaping  many  of  the  other  social 
relationships  of  man.  The  study  of  economics  explains  in  detail  the  theories  involved 
in  man's  attempt  to  secure  the  material  features  of  life  and  the  complexity  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  arisen  to  help  him  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature. 

In  economics  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  workings  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
concentration  on  some  of  the  separate  parts  having  to  do  with  interrelationships  in  busi- 
ness, the  labor  organization,  government,  banking  and  financial  institutions,  consump- 
tion, investment  and  savings.  Each  of  these  has  problems  within  its  own  sphere  and  there 
is  also  the  greater  problem  on  the  interrelationship  among  these  several  factors. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Economics  Department  is  to  prepare  future  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business  by  giving  them  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work 
within  the  economy.  Through  an  understanding  of  the  basic  tools  an  individual  gains 
new  insights  into  history,  psychology  and  literature.  The  arts  which  have  portrayed 
mankind's  development  and  growth  have  always  been  linked  with  economic  problems. 
It  is  this  depth  of  understanding  which  is  the  broadening  influence  of  the  science  of 
economics. 
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In  presenting  its  courses  the  Economics  Department  strives  to  attain   the   following 
specific  objectives: 

1)  To  prepare  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent  judgment  on  economic  matters 
and  the  exercise  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

2)  To  train  students  in  the  method  of  economic  analysis  for  the  development  of  research 
resourcefulness. 

3)  To  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  intricate  economic  concepts  and  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  logic  and  reasoning  used  in  economics. 

4)  To  prepare  students  for  positions  which  require  economic  background  in  government, 
industry  and  teaching,  and  to  adequately  prepare  students  for  advanced  graduate  work 
in  the  area. 
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5)  To  present  the  student  with  a  full  coverage  of  the  major  sub-areas  of  the  science  of 
Economics,  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  a  reasonably  good  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  our  economic  society. 

6)  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  international 
economic  relations. 

The  first  course  in  Economics  at  Duquesne  is  entitled  Principles  of  Economics.  This 
runs  for  two  semesters  and  is  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  all  phases  of  the  science. 
After  the  course  in  Principles,  all  Arts  students  are  required  to  take  National  Income 
Economics,  which  is  a  conceptual  analysis  of  the  tools,  basic  principles  and  the  social 
significance  of  National  Income  Theory.  It  gives  the  student  a  background  in  economic 
analysis  while  explaining  the  development  in  nature  of  the  larger  elements  in  the  na- 
tional income  picture.  It  places  focus  upon  the  operations  of  the  American  economy  and 
the  many  problems  relating  to  it.  The  student  then  takes  Prices  and  Production  which 
concentrates  on  commodities  and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries 
and  their  effects  on  the  structure  of  production  and  income  distribution. 

A  wide  choice  of  elective  courses  are  then  available  in  the  various  segments  of  the 
subject  matter  as  Labor  Economics,  Business  Fluctuations,  Comparative  Economic 
Systems,  Development  of  Economic  Thought,  Business  and  Public  Policy  and  others.  In 
these  subjects  the  student  acquires  the  depth  to  his  subject  which  helps  him  to  under- 
stand the  very  complicated  workings  of  our  society. 

Many  studies  indicate  that  a  liberal  education  in  today's  society  must  include  a  knowl- 
edge of  economics.  It  is  the  belief  at  Duquesne  that  a  superficial  study  of  this  area  leads 
only  to  a  shallow  understanding  and  solution  of  many  of  men's  problems.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Liberal  Arts  students  majoring  in  this  area  are  required  to  go  into  depth 
in  the  theory.  The  opportunities  for  economics  majors  are  many.  He  may  elect  to  go  on 
to  Graduate  School  for  further  preparations  as  a  professional  economist.  His  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  our  economy  makes  him  a  desirable  candidate  for  staff  positions  in 
many  labor  organizations.  Government  constantly  seeks  the  service  of  college  graduates 
with  a  substantial  knowledge  of  economics. 

For  those  students  desiring  further  training  in  the  field,  the  opportunities  for  Grad- 
uate School  either  in  Advanced  Economics  or  in  Schools  of  Business  Administration  are 
numerous.  The  growing  demand  for  professional  economists  is  making  this  an  extremely 
attractive  vocational  area.  Each  year  a  number  of  our  economics  majors  from  Duquesne 
have  received  extremely  attractive  scholarships. 

Our  Economics  faculty  is  well  qualified  in  the  presentation  of  their  area  of  study.  All 
have  comprehensive  educational  backgrounds  in  the  field  of  economics.  In  addition,  there 
are  experienced  specialists  in  such  areas  as  labor  relations,  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, economic  development,  economic  theory  and  international  trade. 

English 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  English  are  multifold.  It  seeks  to 
make  more  effective  the  writing  habits  of  all  students  in  the  University.  It  strives  to  in- 
crease their  awareness  of  their  cultural  heritage  through  the  study  of  great  literature  in 
the  vernacular.  It  contributes  to  the  student's  intellectual  grasp  and  understanding  by 
demanding  close  reading  of  key  passages  and  selected  works.  It  enlarges  his  intellectual 
vision  through  wide  reading  placed  in  its  cultural  context.  It  affords  the  opportunity  for 
the  cultivation  of  taste.  Briefly,  the  over-all  objective  may  be  stated  as  the  cultivation  of 
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the  habits  of  effective  writing  and  intelligent  reading  which,  carried  on  throughout  life, 
are  the  marks  of  the  educated  man. 

All  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  take  English  101,  102,  201  and  202  in 
sequence.  There  are  no  specific  admission  requirements  for  the  major  program  except 
good  standing.  However,  unless  the  student  has  deep  interest  in  the  humanities  and  is 
willing  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  carefully  reasoned  and  effectively  expressed  studies 
based  upon  his  reading,  he  should  not  seek  an  English  major. 

Majors  in  the  Department  are  of  two  types:  those  interested  in  general  cultural  train- 
ing as  background  for  the  professions  or  for  the  life  of  the  intellect,  and  those  interested 
in  the  scholarly  pursuit  of  literature.  Of  the  first  category,  many  are  preparing  for  execu- 
tive training  programs  in  industry  or  for  professional  study  in  Law,  Library  Science, 
Business— even  Medicine  and  Theology.  Of  the  second,  most  intend  to  continue  in 
graduate  studies  in  English  to  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree.  Some,  however,  are  planning  to 
write  or  to  engage  in  editorial  or  publishing  activities.  The  range  of  period  and  author 
courses  provides  amply  for  both  types  of  major,  but  guidance  in  the  choice  of  courses  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  purposes.  To  this  end,  each  student 
will  plan  his  program  beyond  English  202  with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  or  an 
advisor  assigned  by  him. 

Academically  the  undergraduate  student  at  Duquesne  has  the  advantage  of  studying 
with  members  of  the  English  faculty  actively  engaged  in  advanced  research  and  publica- 
tion and  in  the  direction  of  advanced  students,  for  the  Department  offers  a  full  program 
of  studies  from  Freshman  English  to  the  Doctorate  in  English  Literature.  And  every 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty  teaches  undergraduate  courses.  Likewise  undergraduates 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  to  meet  distinguished  scholars  who  visit 
the  Department  annually  to  give  the  Strub  and  the  Purcell  lectures. 

ENGLISH 

Freshman  Level  Early  Twentieth  Century 

English  Composition  Contemporary  Literature 

Effective  Communication  Arts 
Sophomore  Level 

English  Literature  Senior  Level 

Advanced  Prose  American  Literature  to  1865 

Creative  Writing  American  Literature  after  1 865 

Junior  Level  Chaucer 

Greek  Literature  in  English  ' 

Latin  Literature  in  English  " 

The  English  Language 

Applied  Linguistics 

Literary  Criticism  Public  Speaking 

Renaissance  English  Literature  Speech  and  Phonetics 

Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature     Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

English  Classicism  Oral  Interpretation 

Late  Eighteenth  Century  Discussion  and  Persuasion 

English  Romantic  Literature  Public  Address 
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History 

The  number  of  American  students  majoring  in  history  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  Interest  in  history  as  a  preparation  for  mature  adulthood  in  a 
world  of  rapidly  expanding  cultural  contacts,  growing  interest  in  college  teaching  as  a 
career,  the  fact  that  history  has  proved  to  be  a  good  major  for  persons  going  into  law 
school  and  government  work,  especially  the  foreign  service— all  these  factors  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  history  majors.  In  most  of  the  nation's  colleges  history  is  one  of 
the  three  most  popular  fields  of  concentration.  In  1959  our  colleges  and  universities 
graduated  almost  fourteen  thousand  history  majors,  awarded  1,643  master's  degrees  in 
history,  and  some  330  doctorates. 

Traditionally  history  has  always  occupied  a  place  of  special  favor  in  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum.  As  a  pleasurable  activity  to  be  pursued  largely  for  its  own  sake,  it  has  long 
been  valued  by  men  who  love  a  well-told  tale,  who  enjoy  recreating  the  distant  past  and 
viewing  at  leisure  what  may  be  reconstructed  of  the  cities,  customs,  manners,  and  morals 
of  the  human  race.  The  march  of  events,  the  tramp  of  armies,  the  stories  of  the  captains 
and  the  kings,  the  intimacies  of  social  history,  the  sweep  of  great  political,  economic, 
and  religious  movements— all  these  attract  and  even  fascinate  the  reflective  mind.  The 
amateur  historians  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  country  are  legion;  unnumbered  thousands 
avidly  devour  the  latest  memoirs  of  some  great  figure  of  World  War  II;  the  tragic  epic  of 
modern  Germany  has  become  an  absorbing  interest  for  men  of  many  lands;  books  and 
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articles  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  pour  from  the  presses  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  mass  de- 
mand. What  attracts  and  holds  these  vast  audiences  is  very  largely  just  the  story  itself. 
Useful  and  edifying  it  may  be,  but  mostly  it  satisfies  human  curiosity,  and  upon  reflec- 
tion, provides  the  kind  of  insight  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  patterns  of  reality,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

As  part  of  the  core  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  History  Department 
offers  a  basic,  two-year  course  in  the  History  of  Western  Civilization.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  Western  World,  this  course  aims  at  giving  the  liberal 
arts  student  an  overview  of  some  three  thousand  years  of  events  and  an  insight  into  the 
pattern  and  shape  of  our  specific  cultural  inheritance. 

Fields  of  advanced  study  are  the  following: 

1.  Medieval  Europe  4.  The  U.S.A.,  all  phases 

2.  Modern  Europe  5.  Church  History 

3.  Russia  and  Asia 

The  department  is  fortunate  in  possessing  nine  full-time  professors  of  history,  each  a 
specialist  in  a  particular  field,  and  well  distributed  in  the  areas  of  European,  American, 
and  Asian  studies. 

Students  are  urged  to  select  a  personal  advisor  from  among  the  faculty,  to  meet  with 
him  frequently,  and  to  consult  him  on  all  matters  of  academic  concern.  The  department 
sponsors  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  honor  society  in  history,  to  which  Junior,  Senior, 
and  graduate  students  of  history  with  superior  scholastic  records  may  be  elected.  The 
Epsilon-Phi  Chapter  was  established  at  Duquesne  University  in  1956.  The  Phi  Alpha 
Theta  Scholarship  Key  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduating  member  of  the  chapter  who 
has  shown  outstanding  achievement  in  history.  Each  year  the  society  sponsors  a  lecture 
series  in  history  and  provides  opportunities  for  scholastic  and  social  contact  through  its 
associated  History  Club. 

In  addition  to  the  required  course  in  Western  Civilization,  the  history  major  takes  at 
least  three  advanced  courses  in  history,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  American  field.  Stu- 
dents of  special  promise  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Senior  Seminar  in  selected 
historical  problems. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  student  may  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  in  history, 
he  should  arrange  his  undergraduate  program  accordingly.  To  work  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
history  a  candidate  must  prove  his  ability  to  read  two  modern  foreign  languages.  If  a 
foreign  language  was  part  of  his  high  school  program,  he  should  continue  the  study  of 
this  language  as  part  of  his  college  requirements  and  plan  on  getting  two  years  of  col- 
lege preparation  in  a  second  language.  Ph.D.  candidates  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
do  research  in  foreign  languages  from  the  beginning  of  graduate  study. 

In  planning  undergraduate  studies  as  a  basis  for  graduate  study  and  a  career  in  history, 
it  is  especially  important  to  acquire  a  broad  and  deep  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Fortunately,  Duquesne's  core  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  just  such  a 
background  in  the  fundamentals  of  literature,  language,  history,  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences,  philosophy,  and  theology.  Since  history  treats  of  all  aspects  of  man's 
life  in  the  past,  a  broad  education  will  make  one  a  better  historian,  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  meanings  and  possibilities  of  historical  knowledge.  Additional  elective  courses 
in  literature,  political  science,  psychology,  and  economics  are  among  the  many  that  will 
broaden  his  understanding  of  history  and  make  him  more  successful  in  graduate  study. 
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HISTORY 
Freshman  Level 
Western  Civilization  to  1600 
Development  of  the  U.  S. 

Sophomore  Level 

Western  Civilization  since  1600 

Junior  Level 

Byzantine  History 

Islamic  History 

Church  History 

English  History 

Russian  History 

Asian  History 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.  S. 

History  of  American  Catholicism 

Reform  in  the  Modern  United 

States 
Latin  American  History 
Canadian  History 

Senior  Level 

Social  and  Economic  History  of  the 

Middle  Ages 
Cultural  History  of  Medieval 

Europe 
Church-State  Relations 


History  of  the  Roman  Liturgy 

Renaissance 

Reformation 

The  Seventeenth  Century 

The  Eighteenth  Century 

French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 

Totalitarianism 

Communism 

English  Constitutional  History 

Modern  Russia 

Political  History  of  the  U.  S. 

Social  and  Economic  History  of 

the  U.  S. 
Sectionalism  in  the  U.  S. 
European  Background  to  American 

Settlement 
Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the 

New  World 
Revolution  and  New  Nation 
Early  National  Period  of  the  U.  S.: 

1787-1828 
The  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American 

Democracy:  1828-1865 
Contemporary  U.  S.  History 
Senior  Seminar  in  Selected 

Historical  Topics 
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Journalism 


The  Journalism  Department,  established  in  1948,  developed  rapidly  until 
it  is  now  one  of  the  five  largest  departments  in  the  Country. 

At  Duquesne,  education  in  Journalism  is  a  four-year  undergraduate  program  leading 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  includes  professional  sequences  in  Advertising,  News- 
Editorial,  Public  Relations,  and  Radio-Television. 

These  sequences  are  integrated  and  interrelated  with  such  liberal  arts  subjects  as 
English,  History,  Economics,  Modern  Languages,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Theol- 
ogy, Science  and  others. 

The  Journalism  program  serves  to  integrate  the  liberal  education  of  the  student  by 
emphasizing  how  professional  education  in  Journalism  relies  on  the  liberal  arts  and  is 
enriched  by  them.  The  Journalist  has  to  know  the  background  of  public  events  and 
ideas  as  well  as  how  to  convey  them  to  readers,  listeners  and  viewers. 

Journalism  is  taught  as  a  profession  involving  social  responsibility,  the  exercise  of 
one's  individual  judgment,  restraint  and  good  taste,  governed  by  ethical  standards  of 
content. 

Within  the  department,  students  receive  realistic  instruction  and  guidance  from  ca- 
pable faculty  members  having  many  years  of  professional  experience  in  the  newspaper, 
advertising,  radio,  television,  and  public  relations  fields. 

Duquesne  University  is  ideally  located  for  students  of  Journalism.  As  part  of  an  out- 
standing University  having  eight  schools,  the  Journalism  student  works  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  learning  and  culture. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  secondary  Journalism  campus.  Students  have  opportunities 
to  study  two  metropolitan  dailies,  more  than  thirty  community  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers, four  television  stations,  more  than  a  dozen  AM  and  FM  radio  stations,  and 
countless  advertising  agencies  and  industrial  publications. 

The  Journalism  student  profits  in  many  ways  from  his  closeness  to  these  media  of  pro- 
fessional activity.  Students  often  make  important  contacts  in  their  respective  fields  lead- 
ing to  professional  careers  after  graduation. 

There  are  numerous  field  trips  and  other  opportunities  for  learning  by  observation. 
Experts  in  the  many  fields  of  communication  visit  the  Department  and  present  special 
lectures. 

In  the  senior  year,  students  serve  internships  on  newspapers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
thereby  gaining  additional  valuable  experience  while  completing  their  college  education. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  com- 
posed of  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  of  daily,  small-city  daily,  and  weekly  news- 
papers, advises  the  Department  on  its  four  sequence  program. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  is  proud  of  its  facilities  and  equipment  used  for  the 
education  and  training  of  its  students. 

All  Journalism  students  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the  Duquesne  duke, 
official  student  newspaper  of  the  University. 

Two  newsrooms,  consisting  of  25  typewriters  and  two  custom-designed  "horseshoe 
rims,"  are  used  daily  by  news  reporting  and  copy-editing  (lasses,  and  as  a  laboratory  by 
the  student  staff  of  the  newspaper. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  photo  -offset  method  of  printing  used  by  the  student 
newspaper. 


The  facilities  of  the  University's  community  radio  station,  WQED-FM,  are  compa- 
rable to  most  commercial  stations.  Facilities  include  a  control  room,  two  studios,  a  large 
record  and  tape  library,  and  a  newsroom.  The  United  Press  International  radio  wire 
service  is  used  by  students  in  the  radio  and  television  sequence  for  broadcast  work  in 
these  mediums. 

A  closed-circuit  television  operation  is  used  as  a  laboratory  by  radio-television  stu- 
dents in  newswriting,  production,  announcing,  and  program  planning  courses. 

The  main  studio,  34  feet  long,  22  feet  wide  and  14  feet  high,  is  equipped  with  two  studio 
television  cameras  and  audio  and  lighting  equipment.  There  is  a  control  room,  property 
room,  and  a  film-editing  room. 

Two  Photography  laboratories  are  used  by  students  studying  Press  Photography  and 
photographers  for  the  student  newspaper  and  yearbook. 

To  help  Journalism  students  develop  professional  attitudes,  four  student  organizations 
have  been  established  by  the  Department. 

The  Journalism  Association  is  open  to  all  students.  Freshmen  are  encouraged  to  join 
this  organization  which  holds  regular  monthly  meetings,  socials,  sponsors  a  speakers  se- 
ries, and  offers  awards  to  outstanding  students. 

The  Duquesne  University  undergraduate  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  profes- 
sional journalism  society,  is  open  to  male  students  who  have  completed  three  semesters. 

A  petitioning  group  of  women  students  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  campus 
chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  professional  women's  journalism  sorority. 
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Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national  journalism  honorary  society,  invites  into  membership 
those  students  who  achieve  high  academic  standards. 

All  four  groups  join  in  sponsoring  the  Department's  Annual  Awards  Day  Luncheon 
Program,  at  which  time  Journalism  students  are  honored  for  their  achievements. 

The  student's  future  in  Journalism  is  extremely  encouraging.  The  demand  for  stu- 
dents by  the  Journalism  professions  is  considerably  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  student  studying  for  a  career  in  Journalism  will  receive  careful  preparation 
which  will  qualify  him  for  many  areas  of  communication— radio,  television,  advertising, 
photography,  magazines,  the  specialized  press  of  religious,  trade,  and  industrial  publica- 
tions as  well  as  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Journalism  graduates  of  the  Department  are  holding  responsible  positions  in  these 
professions.  More  than  80%  of  the  graduates,  since  the  Department's  establishment  in 
1948,  have  continued  in  Journalism. 

The  graduates'  record  of  success  in  the  field  of  Journalism  can  be  appraised  from  a 
continuing  alumni  file  kept  by  the  Department. 


JOURNALISM 
Freshman  Level 
Journalism  Orientation 

Sophomore  Level 
Photo  Journalism 
News  Reporting 
News  Writing 
History  of  Journalism 
Contemporary  American 

Newspapers 
Principles  of  Radio  and  Television 
Radio  and  Television  Writing 
Radio  and  Television  Announcing 

Junior  Level 
Advanced  Photography 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Copy-Reading  and  Editing 
Communications  and  Public 

Opinion 
Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

Analysis 


Radio  and  Television  Production 
Feature  Story  Writing 
Radio  and  Television  News  Writing 
Radio  and  Television  News  and 

Special  Events 
Radio  and  Television  Dramatic 

Writing 

Senior  Level 
Public  Relations 
Reporting  of  Public  Affairs 
Industrial  Publications 
Radio  and  Television  Advertising 
News-Editorial  Internship 
Advertising  Internship 
Developing  the  Television  Program 
Radio  and  Television  Station 

Internship 
Advertising  Copy  Writing  and 

Layout 


Mathematics 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  a  sequence  of  modern  courses 
which  will  (a)  aid  the  student  in  developing  his  ability  to  think  scientifically  and  form 
independent  judgment;  (b)  provide  the  student  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge 
concerning  not  only  manipulative  skills  but  also  fundamental  and  essential  theory; 
(c)  enable  the  student  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the  formulation  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems; and  (d)  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis  or  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  grad- 
uate study  or  productive  effort  at  the  bachelor  level. 
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If  the  interest  of  the  student  is  in  commerce,  finance,  insurance,  economics,  engi- 
neering, architecture,  aeronautics,  physics,  chemistry,  or  some  other  science,  the  student 
will  need  a  considerable  amount  of  mathematics.  Any  vocation  which  requires  precision 
or  has  to  do  with  science  also  requires  training  in  mathematics— to  become  scientific  is  to 
become  mathematical. 

If  the  student  is  interested  in  law,  medicine,  or  social  science,  although  these  fields 
may  seem  far  removed  from  mathematics,  he  will  find  that  mathematics  has  proved  to 
be  of  great  value.  Men,  and  women,  too,  who  have  achieved  outstanding  success  in  these 
careers  stand  far  above  the  average  in  two  things:  the  ability  to  handle  words,  vocabu- 
lary; and  the  ability  to  handle  quantities,  mathematics. 

Many  fields  are  open  to  the  specialist  in  Mathematics.  The  demand  for  mathematicians 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  Here  are  some  of  the  broad  fields  in  which  opportunities  are  plen- 
tiful: 

Teaching.  Teachers  of  mathematics  are  needed  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Industry.  A  competent  mathematician  is  essential  for  he  can  often  prede- 
termine the  effects  of  various  operations  without  the  necessity  of  performing  the  actual 
operations.  In  the  field  of  aeronautics,  for  example,  mathematicians  are  working  on  tur- 
bulence, vibrations  and  stability,  rocket  propulsion.  Also  prominent  today  is  the  elec- 
tronic computer  field.  Here  the  mathematician  is  necessary  to  define  the  problem,  sepa- 
rate it  into  its  component  parts,  and  prepare  the  instructions  in  order  that  the  computer 
can  solve  the  problem.  Too,  statisticians  are  needed  in  industry  to  obtain  facts  on  produc- 
tion methods,  distribution  programs,  sales  trends,  quality  control. 

Government.  Here  there  is  a  need  for  mathematicians  in  the  many  re- 
search activities  of  the  government.  Also,  the  statistician  is  in  great  demand  for  he  must 
obtain  the  figures  on  foreign  trade,  business  conditions,  wage  levels,  social  security  opera- 
tions, public  health,  etc. 

Business.  Although  all  business  needs  the  mathematician,  the  insurance 
companies  especially  need  the  services  of  a  specialist.  The  actuary  is  the  mathematical 
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pilot  of  the  company.  He  prepares  the  tables  of  death  rates  and  calculates  the  premiums 
that  must  be  charged.  He  determines  the  benefits  that  go  into  policies,  calculates  the 
amount  of  money  that  must  be  set  aside  to  pay  these  benefits  in  the  future  years,  and  even 
determines  the  amount  of  dividends  to  be  paid. 

The  mathematical  background  of  students  desiring  to  major  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
should  include  a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  ge- 
ometry, and  one  year  of  trigonometry  with  emphasis  on  analytical  trigonometry.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  possess  the  minimum  background  may  begin  their  study  by  taking 
Mathematics  101  and  achieving  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

MATHEMATICS 

Freshman  Level  Differential  Equations  I 

Elementary  Mathematics  Differential  Equations  II 

General  Mathematics  I  History  of  Mathematics 


Senior  Level 


General  Mathematics  II 

Basic  Mathematics 

Calculus  I  Modern  Geometry  I 

Modern  Geometry  II 

Sophomore  Level  Advanced  Calculus  I 

Calculus  II  Advanced  Calculus  II 

Calculus  III  Mathematical  Statistics  I 

Mathematical  Statistics  II 

Junior  Level  Matrix  Theory  I 

Theory  of  Equations  I  Matrix  Theory  II 

Theory  of  Equations  II  Differential  Geometry  I 

Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I  Differential  Geometry  II 
Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  II 

Modern  Languages 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  language  and  literature 
courses  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  It  also  conducts  a  two-year  language  course 
in  Russian. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Department  are  threefold: 

1.  To  provide  a  new  language  tool  for  the  student. 

2.  To  contribute  the  element  of  language  to  the  culture  of  the  student  and  introduce 
him  to  another  people. 

3.  To  make  available  to  prospective  teachers  of  language   the  content  and  training 
they  will  need  in  their  profession. 

Professionally  the  Department  seeks  to  train  new  language  teachers.  In  addition,  its 
courses  will  help  in  the  preparation  of  students  who  will  choose  careers  in  foreign  serv- 
ice, foreign  trade,  and  other  related  areas  of  work. 

The  Department  is  set  up  to  train  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  preparation  in 
the  language  he  may  choose.  It  is  interested  in  students  who  have  a  great  inclination  and 
liking  to  study  language  and  literature. 

The  undergraduate  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  who  desires  to  continue 
his  studies  in  a  chosen  language  in  the  Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  or  at  other 
graduate  schools. 
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Students  will  be  working  with  a  faculty  most  of  whose  members  have  received  their 
terminal  degrees  and  have  many  years  of  teaching  experience.  He  will  find  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  interests  represented  in  the  Department  from  the  use  of  new  techniques  in  teach- 
ing to  research  in  various  fields  and  literatures  and  from  the  preparation  of  textbooks 
to  the  writing  of  original  literary  works. 

The  Department's  Language  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  sixty-four  individual  booths. 
Twenty  of  the  booths  have  individual  recording  facilities  where  students  may  play 
grammar  and/or  conversation  exercises  according  to  their  own  learning  ability  or  liking. 
The  remaining  forty-four  booths  are  equipped  for  audio-lingual  purposes  only  and  do 
not  contain  tape-recording  equipment. 

The  laboratory  is  designed  to  handle  records,  tapes,  and  films. 

The  primary  purpose  and  advantage  of  laboratory  is  to  "educate  the  ear"  to  the  sound 
of  the  language  and  the  various  language  patterns. 

Convertible  desk  tops  allow  the  laboratory  to  be  used  as  a  classroom  permitting  the 
instructor  to  switch  his  teaching  medium  during  any  one  class. 

Through  the  control  panel,  the  instructor  can  monitor  and  communicate  with  every 
booth  in  the  laboratory.  A  student's  answers  may  be  monitored  and  then  corrected  or 
verified  by  the  instructor.  The  control  panel  is  so  designed  that  as  many  as  ten  different 
programs  (Languages,  music,  etc.)  may  be  aired  simultaneously. 

Complete  series  of  tapes  for  all  languages  taught  on  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  at  the  University  are  available  to  students. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 
French 

Elementary  French 

Intermediate  French 

Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition 

Survey  of  French  Literature 

General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History 

German 

Elementary  German 

Intermediate  German 

Advanced  German  Conversation  and  Composition 

Survey  of  German  Literature 

General  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  History 

Spanish 

Elementary  Spanish 

Intermediate  Spanish 

Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition 

Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture  and  History 

Russian 

Elementary  Russian 
Intermediate  Russian 
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Philosophy 

A  student  once  noted  that  one  problem  with  philosophy  is  that  you  can't 
do  much  with  it.  Although  he  was  speaking  from  a  purely  physical  and  practical  view- 
point, he  failed  to  consider  that  there  certainly  isn't  much  you  could  do  without  it. 

Philosophy,  the  science  which  deals  with  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things,  is 
obviously  the  most  basic  study  in  any  field.  A  deep  inquiry  into  any  field,  be  it  psychol- 
ogy, art,  theology,  law,  etc.,  will  eventually  lead  one  to  a  study  of  the  philosophical 
principles  which  form  the  basis  for  that  field. 

The  complete  undergraduate  philosophy  program  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  traditional  themes  of  philosophy,  the  history  of  philosophical  thought, 
the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  thinkers,  and  a  desire  to  think  for  himself. 

Philosophy  majors  should  be  intellectually  above  average,  openminded,  and  endowed 
with  regular  study  habits.  The  Department's  undergraduate  program  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  professional  philosophy  courses  offered  on  the  graduate  level.  Both 
Master's  and  Doctorates  in  Philosophy  are  offered  in  the  Duquesne  University  Graduate 
School. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  consists  of  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  phi- 
losophy. 

The  basic  philosophy  courses,  Logic  101  and  Ethics  102,  seek  to  expose  the  student 
to  correct  procedures  for  logical  thinking  and  proper  moral  action.  The  advanced 
courses  of  the  department  seek  to  fulfill  the  basic  aims  of  the  department— the  study  of 
the  history,  issues  and  main  streams  of  thought  in  philosophy. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  generally  do  not  take  philos- 
ophy in  their  Freshman  year  due  to  "Block  Scheduling"  in  this  School.  These  students 
begin  taking  the  required  courses  in  their  Sophomore  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Freshman  Level  Philosophy  of  Culture 

L0aic  Philosophy  of  Education 

Ethics  Philosophy  of  History 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  Philosophy  of  Social  Reality 

Sophomore  Level  Senior  Level 

Philosophy  of  Knowledge  Philosophy  of  Nature 

Philosophy  of  Being  Philosophy  of  Man 

Philosophy  of  God 

Junior  Level  Contemporary  Philosophy 

History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Aesthetics 

Philosophy  Philosophy  of  Language 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy  Foundations  of  Ethics 

Physics 

The  science  of  physics  is  concerned  with  the  description  and  explanation 
of  the  principles  and  properties  of  matter.  As  a  quantitative  study,  physics  seeks  to  de- 
scribe natural  phenomena  with  mathematical  equations.  Using  hypotheses  and  proven 
physical  concepts,  physicists  can  predict  and  eventually  control  the  behavior  of  our  ma- 
terial world.  Comprehension  of  the  basic  laws  is  stressed  as  a  preparation  for  analyt- 
ical probing  into  unexplored  areas  of  our  physical  universe. 
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While  gaining  a  foundation  in  calculus  and  classical  physics,  the  student  begins  to 
relate  experimental  and  theoretical  physical  ideas.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratories 
are  not  the  only  methods  of  instruction.  Integral  parts  of  the  physics  curriculum  are 
seminars  in  which  new  developments  in  physics  are  discussed,  courses  in  the  analysis  of 
mathematical  methods,  and  individual  student  research. 

Attendance  and  participation  in  Physics  400  (Seminar)  is  required  of  all  junior  and 
senior  physics  majors.  The  seminar  supplements  the  subject  matter  of  the  advanced 
courses,  pursues  special  topics  in  greater  depth,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  practice 
in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Although  no  recorded  credit  is  given,  the  performance 
of  each  student  serves  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  his  interest,  capacity,  and  ability. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  work  and  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  The  Department  assumes  that  every  student  majoring  in  physics  intends  to  con- 
tinue his  professional  growth  after  graduation  by  following  a  graduate  course  of  study 
here  or  elsewhere.  The  Department  feels  that  this  attitude  will  automatically  accom- 
modate the  student  who  terminates  his  study  upon  completion  of  his  bachelor's  degree 
and  seeks  industrial  employment. 

Any  student  contemplating  physics  as  a  major  subject  should  declare  his  intentions 
as  early  as  possible  and  consult  the  Department  chairman. 

The  need  for  accurate  measurements  in  physics  demands  an  extensive  study  and 
mastery  of  mathematics.  Therefore  all  physics  majors  have  mathematics  as  their  minor 
area  of  study. 

Careers  in  physics  may  be  generally  divided  into  (1)  Teaching,  (2)  Research,  and 
(3)  Government  agencies-health  physicists. 

PHYSICS 

Freshman  Level  Mathematical  Methods  II 

Physical  Science  Seminar 

Sophomore  Level  Senior  Level 

General  Physics  Theoretical  Mechanics  I 

Principles  of  Physics  Theoretical  Mechanics  II 

General  Analytical  Physics  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  II 

Junior  Level  Atomic  Physics 

Thermodynamics  Nuclear  Physics 

Physical  Optics  Senior  Research 


Experimental  Methods  Seminar 

Mathematical  Methods  I 


Political  Science 


Political  Science  is  the  systematic  study  of  the  state  and  government. 
Political  Science  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  most  basic  problems  en- 
countered in  the  study  of  political  society.  The  scope  of  such  a  study  serves  to  equip 
the  student  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  political  process.  It  also  provides  a  sound 
foundation  for  more  specialized  studies  which  the  student  may  later  intend  to  pursue. 
In  accomplishing  this  dual  function,  the  study  of  Political  Science  reveals  in  full  the  in- 
contestable truth  of  the  maxim  formulated  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  almost 
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2500  years  ago— "Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal."  Although  Political  Science  is  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  it  logically  subdivides  into  three  basic  areas,  in  each  area  of  which  the 
student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  basic  course.  The  student  begins  his  study  of 
Political  Science  with  key  concepts  such  as  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  state,  law, 
sovereignty,  government  and  the  relations  among  states. 

The  three  basic  areas  of  Political  Science  consist  of  Political  Theory,  Political  Insti- 
tutions and  Processes,  and  International  Relations. 

The  central  problem  in  Political  Theory  is  the  intrinsic  relationship  between  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  the  state.  This  problem  is  dealt  with  as  a  history  of  ideas  and  involves 
the  systematic  study  of  the  great  political  philosophers  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Hobbs,  Marx,  Hegel,  Rousseau,  etc.  In  the  field  of  Political  The- 
ory there  are  the  following  courses:  Western  Political  Thought,  Philosophy  of  Law,  and 
Contemporary  Political  Theory. 

The  central  problem  in  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  is  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion of  government,  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  national  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  separation  of  powers  among  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  branches, 
and  the  proper  relationship  between  government  and  its  citizens.  Government  is  the 
tangible  form  through  which  the  state  exercises  its  will  and  involves  those  processes 
(such  as  Political  Parties,  Political  Interest  Groups,  Formulation  of  Public  Opinion  and 
so  forth)  which  are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  and  the  attainment  of 
its  ends.  In  the  field  of  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  these  problems  are  considered 
in  the  following  courses:  American  Federal  Government,  State  and  Local  Government, 
Municipal  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion, 
Public  Administration,  and  American  Constitutional  Law. 

The  central  problem  in  International  Relations  is  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  and  the 
relationship  among  the  nation-states.  This  includes  an  analysis  of  such  factors  as  national 
power,  diplomacy,  balance  of  power,  international  law  and  organization,  etc.  These  prob- 
lems are  dealt  with  in  the  following  courses:  International  Relations,  International  Law, 
and  International  Organization. 

Perhaps  what  distinguishes  chiefly  this  Department's  aims  and  objectives  from  that  of 
secular  institutions  generally  is  the  acceptance  and  stress  of  Natural  Law  as  against  the 
purely  positivistic,  behavioral,  scientistic  and  empiricistic  approaches.  This  is  conso- 
nant with  the  University's  overall  objectives.  The  end  of  the  state  is  of  course  the  attain- 
ment of  the  common  good.  The  primary  concern  of  the  Natural  Law  approach  is  with 
the  ends  as  well  as  the  means  and  not  solely  with  the  means  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ends  of 
government. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  has  created  a  completely  new  introductory  course, 
the  strong  point  of  which  is  a  conceptual  approach  to  the  study  of  Political  Science.  The 
course  is  oriented  around  the  Natural  Law  conception  of  the  state.  This  particular  con- 
ception of  the  state  will  permeate  every  facet  of,  and  serve  as  an  integrating  feature  for, 
the  various  subdivisions  of  Political  Science. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  University's  overall  statement  of  purpose  which  is  "to 
develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity  and  professional  efficiency,"  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
regards  as  its  primary  function  the  offering  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  basic  areas  of 
Political  Science.  The  student  who  desires  to  major  in  Political  Science  should  have  first 
of  all,  a  high  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing.  In  addition  a  student  should  be  assiduous 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  course  assignments,  intellectually  curious,  and  disciplined  in  his 
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study  habits.  The  Department  seeks  to  stimulate  in  the  undergraduate  student  entering 
the  Program  in  Political  Science  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Extensive  intellectual  curiosity. 

2.  The  ability  to  undertake  research  problems. 

3.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  orally  and  in  writing. 

4.  An  insatiable  desire  to  read  in  one's  field  and  allied  fields. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  composed  of  four  Ph.D.'s 
and  one  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  Each  member  has  composed  his  doctorate  at  a  dif- 
ferent institution,  thereby  giving  a  diversity  of  background  in  Political  Science.  The 
teaching  experience  of  the  faculty  members  averages  over  eight  years.  All  the  members 
of  the  Department  belong  to  the  American  Political  Science  Association  and  other  pro- 
fessional societies.  Personal  counseling  is  given  to  each  student  majoring  in  Political  Sci- 
ence by  the  faculty  members.  The  three  major  areas  of  Political  Science  are  taught  by 
members  who  are  expert  in  these  fields.  Office  hours  are  maintained  for  consultations 
with  any  student  at  the  University  seeking  advice  and  help. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Freshman  Level  Introduction  to  International 

Introduction  to  Political  Science  Organization 

Principles  of  Political  Science  Introduction  to  International  Law 

Sophomore  Level  Senior  Level 

Survey  of  American  Government  Comparative  Government 

American  Federal  Government  Government  and  Politics  of  the 

Constitutional  Law  USSR 

Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion  Introduction  to  Public 

Administration 

Junior  Level  Development  of  Western  Political 
State  and  Local  Government  Thought 

Municipal  Government  Modern  Political  Thought 

International  Relations  Philosophy  of  Law 


Psychology 

The  psychology  department  was  established  in  1947  as  a  department  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Graduate  programs  were  added  at  the  Master's 
level  in  1959,  and  at  the  Doctoral  level  in  1962.  The  Counseling  Center,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  department,  was  begun  in  1960. 

The  faculty  currently  consists  of  eight  full-time  members,  in  addition  to  lecturers  and 
graduate  assistants.  A  visiting  professor  from  a  European  university  joins  the  staff  each 
Spring  semester. 

More  than  150  students  are  now  enrolled  as  undergraduate  majors  in  psychology.  The 
department  teaches  thirteen  different  courses  at  the  college  level,  some  of  which  are 
geared  primarily  for  psychology  majors,  the  rest  being  open  to  students  from  other  de- 
partments and  other  schools  in  the  University. 

The  psychology  department  functions  within  the  broad  framework  of  the  philosophy, 
aims,  and  objectives  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  addition,  the  depart- 


ment  fosters,  through  its  program  of  courses,  the  possibility  for  personal  growth,  an  ap- 
proach to  an  authentic  understanding  of  the  human  person,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
scientific-humanistic  discipline  of  psychology. 

A  career  as  a  professional  psychologist,  whether  in  teaching,  research,  or  the  applied 
field,  requires  professional  training  at  the  graduate  level.  Thus,  the  student  whose  goal 
is  to  work  as  a  psychologist  must  think  in  terms  of  graduate  school;  very  few  positions  in 
psychology  are  available  to  the  person  whose  training  is  limited  to  the  college  level. 

In  addition  to  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  psychology,  an  undergraduate  ma- 
jor in  psychology  would  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  further  training  for  a  career  in 
Social  Work,  Rehabilitation,  or  other  disciplines  in  the  mental  health  field.  All  of  these 
fields  require  some  training  and  study  beyond  the  college  level. 

The  majority  of  college  students  who  graduate  with  a  major  in  psychology  do  not  be- 
come career  psychologists.  They  have  discovered,  however,  that  their  undergraduate  study 
has  added  to  their  self-understanding  and  the  understanding  of  others,  and  has  better 
prepared  them  for  dealing  with  the  inevitable  human  problems  which  are  part  of  living 
and  working  in  the  world,  regardless  of  their  vocation. 

The  study  of  psychology  presents  a  challenge  to  the  student  who  really  cares  about 
learning,  and  who  enjoys  active  participation  in  the  quest  for  a  genuine  understanding 
of  himself,  his  fellow  man,  and  the  problems  of  civilization  today.  Above-average  intel- 
ligence, emotional  stability,  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  in  writing,  scientific 
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curiosity,  and  a  tolerance  for  sustained  work  are  prerequisites  to  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  major  program  in  psychology  would  prepare  the  student  for  admission  to  grad- 
uate study  in  psychology  at  Duquesne,  provided  his  academic  performance  has  been  of 
high  caliber.  It  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  psychology  courses  (including  General 
Psychology,  Statistics,  and  Experimental  Psychology),  together  with  a  background  in 
philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences,  that  the  superior  student  could  move  readily  into 
graduate  level  study.  By  a  careful  selection  of  elective  courses  in  the  Senior  year,  the 
undergraduate  major  at  Duquesne  would  be  able  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  for 
most,  if  not  all,  graduate  psychology  departments  in  other  Universities.  It  must  be  re- 
alized, however,  that  each  University  selects  and  admits  graduate  students  according 
to  criteria  which  include,  but  are  not  restricted  to,  the  academic  background  of  the 
applicant. 
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The  faculty  represents  varied  educational  backgrounds  and  experience.  A  number  of 
graduate  schools  have  contributed  to  make  up  the  present  staff  of  the  Psychology  De- 
partment. Because  of  their  varied  educational  experiences,  many  points  of  view  are 
represented  and  yet  the  members  work  to  bring  their  contributions  to  a  dialogue  con- 
cerned with  understanding  man. 

The  special  areas  of  competence  and  training  of  the  present  faculty  are:  Clinical  Coun- 
seling; Theoretical;  Developmental  and  Experimental  Psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Freshman  Level 
General  Psychology  I 

Sophomore  Level 
General  Psychology  II 

Junior  Level 
Child  Psychology 
Adolescent  Psychology 
Social  Psychology 
Abnormal  Psychology 


Statistics 

Experimental  Psychology 
Mental  Hygiene 
Industrial  Psychology 

Senior  Level 
Personality  Theory 
Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology 
Introduction  to  Psychological 
Testing 


Sociology 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  learning  that  one  understand  himself  and  his  rela- 
tions to  others,  to  understand  what  people  in  groups  strive  for  and  how  successful  they 
are.  People  meet  their  needs  by  contributing  to  the  needs  of  others.  This  involves  both 
structure  or  organization  and  function  or  operation. 

Sociology  studies  all  of  this  formally  in  courses  designed  to  give  the  student  a  sense  of 
direction,  a  selective  taste  of  materials  and  methods,  and  motivation  so  that  he  can  de- 
vote some  of  his  energies  to  independent  observation  and  experimentation,  and  draw  his 
own  picture  of  what  makes  society  tick. 

The  orientation  of  Sociology  is  independent  in  the  sense  that  it  is  concerned  with 
what  men  in  groups  try  to  achieve  and  how  successful  they  are.  Religion,  theology  and 
philosophy  are  oriented  around  the  problem  of  what  men  should  do.  Sociology  is  oriented 
around  the  problem  of  what  men  in  groups  actually  do,  how  they  interact  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  how  they  regularize  ways  of  doing  things  that  meet  their  needs  where  they  are. 

The  aims  of  the  department  would  include  giving  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  things  other  than  problems  to  be  discussed  or  analyzed.  There  is  the 
organized  group,  the  unorganized  group  and  the  disorganized  group.  There  are  ordinary 
operations  of  people  in  groups;  there  are  unusual  events,  problems,  emergencies,  crises 
and  panic  situations.  These  are  subjected  to  investigation  and  analysis  in  an  effort  to 
understand  them.  There  is  little  emphasis  on  the  "What  to  do— and  when  to  do  it"  ap- 
proach. 

The  objectives  of  the  department  would  include  job-centered  orientation  in  one  of  the 
social  areas  of  social  service,  pure  sociology,  teaching,  personnel,  counseling,  industry 
and  investigative  work.  More  broadly,  the  department  attempts  to  prepare  better  per- 
sons who  can  retain  some  flexibility  and  versatility  and  thus  profit  by  immediate  em- 
ployment, marriage,  or  further  study  in  an  advanced  field. 
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The  major  concentrations  within  the  department  are  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
Within  the  Sociology  field  proper,  some  consideration  and  modification  appears  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  plan  a  career  in  pure  sociology,  of  those  who  intend  to  enter  the 
field  of  social  service,  and  of  those  who  merely  wish  to  supplement  their  own  specialized 
interests  by  gaining  sociologically  enriched  insights. 

The  Program  is  primarily  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  with  people  rather 
than  with  things.  Many  positions  are  open  to  those  who  have  no  advanced  degree  and 
little  experience.  These  would  include  parole  and  probation,  investigation,  personnel 
work,  welfare  and  assistance,  research  assistant,  camp  and  recreation  counselor,  sales, 
and  government  worker.  Other  careers  require  considerable  experience  or  advanced 
study,  or  both. 

The  departmental  requirements  are  non-specific.  Any  student  who  can  qualify  for 
admission  to  college  study  can  pursue  the  course  of  studies  in  Sociology.  The  student 
who  is  alert,  open-minded,  willing  to  learn,  who  is  willing  to  establish  study  habits  and 
to  profit  by  direction  and  guidance,  is  most  eagerly  sought. 

The  program  of  studies  relates  directly  to  graduate  work  both  at  Duquesne  and  in  all 
colleges  and  universities  approved  by  accrediting  agencies  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  All  who  plan  to  pursue  advanced  studies  are  encouraged  to  concentrate  rather 
heavily  on  statistics,  theories  and  methods  courses,  and  to  follow  a  program  of  directed 
readings  in  the  field,  in  anticipation  of  qualifying  examinations  and  graduate  record 
examinations.  Duquesne  University  has  an  advanced  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Sociology.  Members  of  the  faculty  hold  their  advanced  degrees  from  sev- 
eral Universities  assuring  a  variety  of  outlooks  and  opinions.  There  is  considerable  inter- 
change of  ideas,  conversation  and  interaction  between  faculty  and  students  in  the  de- 
partment. Understanding  students  is  part  of  their  professional  training.  They  have  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  contacts  in  the  field  at  large. 

The  basic  course  in  Sociology  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  key  ideas, 
concepts  and  terminology  used  in  advanced  programs.  The  basic  concepts  include  iden- 
tification of  groups  in  time  and  space  and  the  bonds  that  bring  people  together  and  keep 
them  together;  interaction,  which  includes  sense  contact,  communication  and  social 
interaction;  function,  or  the  meeting  of  needs  by  interacting  with  significant  others; 
organization,  which  consists  of  some  authority  whose  job  it  is  to  direct  group  members 
to  the  achievement  of  group  accepted  goals,  rules  of  accepted  behavior,  roles  or  social 
positions  (leader  and  follower,  teacher  and  student),  and  sanctions  (rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  conformity  or  non-conformity);   social  change  and  social  stability    (culture). 

SOCIOLOGY 

Freshman  Level  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Introductory  Sociology  Individual  and  Society 

Sophomore  Level  Social  Statistics 

Social  Problems  Senior  Level 

Survey  of  Social  Work  Population  Problems 

Anthropology  I  Rural,  Urban,  and  Suburban  Society 

Anthropology  II  Races  and  Minorities 

Physical  Anthropology  Sociological  Theories 

Junior  Level  Methods  in  Sociology 

Industrial  Sociology  Educational  Sociology 

The  Family  Sociology  Seminar 


Theology 

The  Theology  Department  aims  at  giving  a  solid  foundation  to  the  stu- 
dent's faith,  an  awareness  of  the  religious  issues  facing  our  time,  and  a  realization  of  the 
integral  personal  character  which  his  belief  in  Christ  must  assume. 

The  Department  admits  all  students  of  the  University. 

Non-Catholic  students  may  take  the  course  especially  designed  for  them— Inquiry  Class 
for  Non-Catholics. 

Catholic  students  with  little  or  no  training  in  religion  on  the  high  school  level,  should 
not  attempt  the  courses  numbered  300  and  higher  until  they  have  taken  the  more  fun- 
damental courses  101,  201,  202,  and  203. 

Courses  numbered  300  and  higher  will  be  given  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 

Two  of  the  classes,  Church  Actualities— 405 ,  and  Present  Day  Theological  Issues— 406, 
offer  a  visiting  professor  or  lecturer.  Teachers  are  brought  in  to  handle  the  classes  for  one 
semester.  The  majority  of  these  visiting  professors  are  from  abroad  to  give  the  student 
a  wider  outlook  on  religious  issues. 


THEOLOGY 
Freshman  Level 
The  Supernatural  Life 

Sophomore  Level 
Revelation  and  the  Church 
Christ,  the  Redeemer 
Worship  and  Liturgy 
Inquiry  Class  for  Non-Catholics 

Junior  Level 
Marriage 

The  Church  and  the  Catholic 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Church 
History 


The  Old  Testament 
The  New  Testament 
American  Catholicism 

Senior  Level 

Religion  and  Personality 

Religion  and  Human  Relations 

Faith  and  Contemporary  Thought 

Living  the  Faith 

Church  Actualities 

Present  Day  Theological  Issues 

The  Christian  Intellectual 

Roman  Liturgy 

Seminar 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  in  Business  Administration  at  Duquesne  University 
began  in  1913  under  the  name  of  the  School  of  Accounts  and  Finance.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  business  arts  and  sciences  caused  an  expansion  in  its  cur- 
riculum so  that  eventually  all  business  subjects  essential  to  developing  the  back- 
ground tools  of  principles  of  business  were  included.  In  1932  the  School  assumed 
its  present  name. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  grants  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration  and,  as  a  function  of  the  Graduate  School, 
the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree.  As  now  constituted,  the  School 
does  not  concentrate  on  vocational  preparation,  except  in  the  field  of  account- 
ing, but  takes  its  place  in  the  academic  community  with  an  educational  emphasis 
derived  from  man's  experience  in  the  business  world.  Generally,  it  is  true  that 
pursuit  of  business  courses  will  give  the  student  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
tools  and  practices  of  the  business  community  and  should  give  him  natural 
advantage  over  his  counterpart  in  other  areas  of  education.  It  is  to  be  stressed, 
however,  that  this  vocational  aptitude  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

All  students  take  courses  in  the  area  of  Liberal  Arts.  This  half  of  the  curricu- 
lum selects  the  areas  of  man's  study  which  have  been  basic  to  an  understanding 
of  all  phases  of  living.  In  addition  to  this  Liberal  Arts  core,  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  receive  an  over-all  view  of  the  business  commu- 
nity by  studying  such  basic  business  tools  as  accounting,  analytic  methods,  market- 
ing and  economics.  Programs  in  these  areas  are  designed  to  give  students  a  breadth 
of  perception  as  well  as  a  depth  of  preparation.  Once  this  basic  business  core  is 
fulfilled  the  student  may  then  select  an  area  of  specific  interest  in  Accounting, 
Commerce,  Economics,  Finance  or  Management.  Here  he  may  pursue  his  interest 
in  the  mastery  of  an  academic  subject  or  area. 

The  School  is  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business  and  has  the  Pennsylvania  Zeta  Chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the 
national  honorary  business  fraternity. 

Student  organizations  include  the  Beta  Alpha  Phi  fraternity,  honorary  scholar- 
ship society  of  the  School;  Epsilon  Eta  Phi,  national  professional  commerce 
society;  and  the  Duquesne  University  Student  Chapter  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management.  The  Student  Accounting  Association  provides 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  intend  to  become  accountants,  and  the  Duquesne 
University  Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing  Association  is  open  to  students 
whose  major  interest  includes  Marketing,  Advertising  and  Foreign  Trade.  The 
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Economics  Club  programs  events  of  special  interest   to   those  in   this   area  of 
concentration. 

Serving  special  segments  of  Pittsburgh,  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
maintains  a  fully  staffed  Bureau  of  Research  which  undertakes  independent 
research  projects,  publishes  monographs,  and  contracts  services  for  certain  in- 
dustrial and  governmental  units. 

Computer  Center 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  operates  its  own  Computer 
Center.  The  activities  of  this  center  are  devoted  primarily  to  research,  and  to 
integration  of  computer  ptoential  in  other  courses  of  the  curriculum.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  School  does  not  provide  the  opportunity  for  learning  computer 
operations  since  this  is  more  vocational  than  educational  in  character  but  in- 
struction is  provided  for  students  so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  own  research 
projects  or  develop  programs  associated  with  classes  they  are  attending. 
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Accounting 


The  growth  of  the  profession  of  accounting  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
phenomena  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Expansion  of  the  profession  was  especially  pro- 
nounced in  the  United  States.  Following  a  modest  beginning  about  1900,  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession  increased  rapidly.  The  last  two  decades  have 
each  seen  a  doubling  of  accountants  and  presently  there  are  over  60,000  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  expansion  in  the  number  of  practitioners  has  been  spectacular,  the  con- 
tinued broadening  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  accounting  has  been  even  more  striking. 
It  has  evolved  from  a  mere  policing  operation  to  a  constructive  social  force.  Accounting 
has  developed  into  an  important  medium  for  communicating  quantitative  facts  about 
business  and  it  is  becoming  a  significant  factor  in  the  movement  toward  social  under- 
standing. The  rapid  growth  of  the  accounting  profession  indicates  its  youth  and  vigor 
and  a  simple  projection  of  its  past  indicates  a  future  of  vast  opportunities. 

Accounting  is  popularly  defined  as  the  art  of  recording,  classifying,  and  summarizing 
in  a  significant  manner  in  terms  of  money  transactions  and  events  of  a  financial  charac- 
ter and  interpreting  the  results  thereof.  The  purpose  of  accounting  is  to  express  in  un- 
derstandable terms  the  results  of  complex  business  operations  and  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation on  which  performance  can  be  evaluated. 

As  in  the  other  professions,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  specialization  in  ac- 
counting. The  scope  of  the  work  ranges  from  simple  bookkeeping  to  intricate  financial 
analysis.  It  embraces  such  fields  as  auditing,  tax  work,  cost  accounting,  budgeting,  sys- 
tems installations  and  investigations.  Accountants  are  known  as  private  accountants, 
public  accountants,  and  certified  public  accountants.  A  private  accountant  is  one  em- 
ployed by  a  particular  enterprise.  A  public  accountant  is  one  who  practices  profession- 
ally and  whose  services  are  available  to  an  individual  or  enterprise  in  need  of  them.  A 
certified  public  accountant  is  a  person  who  has  met  the  requirements  of  a  state  with  re- 
spect to  character  and  fitness  and  who  has  been  granted  a  certificate  which  permits  him 
to  use  the  designation  C.P.A.  He  may  be  engaged  in  either  private  or  public  practice. 

Other  accountants  may  work  for  the  government  or  teach  accounting.  Typical  job 
titles  of  some  of  our  graduates  are:  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Special-Agent-F.B.I., 
Internal  Revenue  Agent,  University  Professor.  Numerous  others  employed  in  industry 
have  achieved  high  executive  status  such  as  that  of  company  president,  vice-president, 
controller  or  treasurer.  Despite  traditional  prejudices,  an  increasing  number  of  women 
have  made  their  mark  in  accounting  and  women  now  have  their  own  national  professional 
society,  the  Women's  Society  of  Accountants. 

The  computation  phase  of  accounting  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  accounting  as 
a  discipline  and  career  requires  an  exercise  of  aptitudes  running  the  gamut  from  lan- 
guage facility  to  mathematical  precision.  Some  specific  personal  characteristics  especially 
important  for  accountants  are  analytical  judgment,  imagination  and  inventiveness,  flexi- 
bility and  initiative. 

Another  popular  misconception  concerning  accounting  and  business  education  gener- 
ally is  that  commercial  courses  in  high  school  are  desirable  preparation.  As  with  the  other 
professions,  basic  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  English,  languages  and  history  are 
recommended  and  the  general  college  preparatory  course  is  likely  to  prove  most  val- 
uable to  the  future  accountant. 

The  accounting  staff  of   the   School  of  Business  Administration    is  particularly   well- 
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qualified  to  prepare  young  people  for  careers  in  accounting.  Of  the  nine  full-time  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  two  have  their  Ph.D.'s,  seven  others  are  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  the  other  two  have  their  Master's  degrees.  All  departmental  members 
bring  a  wealth  of  practical  public  and  private  accounting  experience  to  the  classroom. 
The  Accounting  Department  subscribes  to  the  accounting  education  objectives  of  the 
Standards  Rating  Committee: 

1.  Educating  the  citizen 

2.  Education  in  Business 

3.  Education  in  Accounting 

These  broad  objectives  are  just  as  applicable  today  as  they  were  when  promulgated  in 
1954. 

More  specifically,  the  accounting  program  at  Duquesne  University  strives  to: 

1.  Provide  the  student  with  the  tools,  skills,  and  judgment  to  enable  him  to  recognize 
problems  and  to  devise  workable  solutions  or  recommended  actions. 

2.  Provide  the  student  with  the  theoretical  background  necessary  to  proper  interpre- 
tation of  practical  problems  to  facilitate  rapid  advancement  to  responsible  positions. 

3.  Acquaint  the  student  with  the  professional  status  he  will  assume  in  his  chosen  area 
of  accounting  practice,  including  an  awareness  of  the  ethical  and  social  responsibilities 
which  are  expected  in  the  economic  and  business  environment  which  he  will  be  serving. 

Commerce 

The  Commerce  Department  is  one  of  five  departments  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  It  includes  study  in  a  number  of  major  fields  to  be  outlined  in 
more  detail  later,  and  might  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Marketing  or  Marketing 
and  Distribution  or  similar  names  at  other  universities.  The  one  thing  all  of  these  fields 
have  in  common,  of  course,  is  the  distribution  side  of  the  business  world— the  promo- 
tion, buying  and  selling  and  exchange  of  goods  and  services— hence,  Commerce  or 
Commerce  Department. 

The  Commerce  Department  encompasses  five  major  fields  of  study:  Transportation 
and  Traffic  Management,  International  Trade,  Marketing  and  Marketing  Research, 
Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Jour- 
nalism, Advertising. 

We  do  not  attempt  and  could  not  turn  out  a  student  who  is  completely  equipped  to 
function  immediately  in  the  professional  area  involved.  We  do  attempt  through  our 
concentration  to  give  the  student  a  complete  background  and  preparation  so  he  will  be 
able  to  absorb  quickly  training  given  by  businesses  in  the  respective  professional  areas. 
The  various  members  of  the  Department  have  specialized  fields  of  interest  and  have 
made  many  contacts  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  student  is  assigned  to  that  department 
member  whose  field  of  interest  corresponds  with  that  of  the  student.  The  department 
member  then  advises  and  helps  to  introduce  a  student  to  his  specialized  business  field. 
This  may  and  often  does  include  introduction  to  leaders  in  that  particular  area  of  busi- 
ness including  placement  with  various  business  concerns  upon  graduation.  Even  on 
the  undergraduate  level  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  business  people  in  his  area 
of  interest  through  participation  in  various  professional  groups  such  as  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  Sales  Executives  Club,  etc. 

Since  the  Commerce  Department  encompasses  a  number  of  diverse  areas  of  study 
many  different  types  of  students  would  fit  nicely  into  our  program.  For  example,  the 


more  extroverted  type  of  student  would,  in  theory  at  least,  lend  himself  to  the  Sales  or 
Advertising  field.  Students  inclined  to  more  meticulous  detailed  statistical  work  might 
well  be  suited  to  extensive  tariff  work  in  transportation  or  statistical  analysis  in  mar- 
keting research.  The  department  members  aid  the  student  in  selecting  the  field  or  fields 
best  suited  to  his  abilities,  aptitudes  and  temperament.  In  general,  of  course,  we  seek  to 
attract  the  better  business  students  who  have  amply  demonstrated  their  ability  to  handle 
our  basic  business  core  subjects  and  who  show  aptitude  and  interest  in  the  specialized 
areas  of  Commerce. 

Upon  completion  of  our  program,  the  student  with  the  necessarily  high  academic  rec- 
ord can  pursue  graduate  study  at  various  universities.  Many  corporations  will  help  spon- 
sor the  good  student  in  his  graduate  work  while  he  is  working  with  them  in  one  of  their 
training  programs.  Fellowships  are  often  available  to  superior  students  who  express  an 
interest  in  advanced  study.  A  number  of  International  Trade  majors  have  entered  the 
Foreign  Trade  Institute  in  Arizona  (the  equivalent  of  a  Master's  degree  in  International 
Trade  is  offered)  upon  completion  of  our  program. 

The  faculty  of  the  Commerce  Department  is  especially  well  suited  and  trained  to  in- 
struct our  majors.  Each  member  of  the  Department  has  pursued  and  excels  in  specific 
areas  of  Commerce. 


Economics 

The  Economics  program  is  responsible  for  presenting  those  courses  which 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  nature  and  workings 
of  our  own  economic  system  as  well  as  of  foreign  systems.  Economics  deals  with  how 
man  as  a  member  of  society  earns  his  livelihood  and  how  one  man's  activities  coordi- 
nated with  all  others  make  up  what  is  known  as  an  Economic  Society.  Thus,  the 
study  of  Economics  is  concerned  with  explaining  how  this  complex  society  works  in  terms 
of  the  theories  which  provide  this  explanation  and  the  institutions  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  carry  it  on. 

In  Economics  the  emphasis  is  on  the  workings  of  the  Economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
its  separate  parts,  like  business  and  labor  organizations,  government,  banking  and  linan- 
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cial  institutions,  consumptions,  investment  and  savings.  The  study  is  concerned  with  the 
many  problems,  which  constantly  arise  in  these  sectors,  and  the  economic  policies,  which 
must  be  determined  if  a  well  ordered  economic  society  is  to  expand  and  grow. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Economics  Department  is  to  prepare  future  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business  to  understand  the  pressure  and  forces  at  work  within  the  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  understand  these  pressures  and  forces,  the  science  of  economics  studies 
how  men  and  societies  exercise  choice,  employ  scarce  productive  resources  to  achieve 
the  creation  of  all  goods  and  services  wanted  by  the  society.  Through  an  understanding 
of  the  basic  tools  of  economics,  an  individual  is  able  to  evaluate  more  effectively  business 
and  political  affairs  and  to  objectively  interpret  the  crucial  issues  of  today's  society  such 
as  the  problems  of  economic  growth,  unemployment,  foreign  trade  and  the  economic 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  presenting  its  courses,  the  Economics  Department  strives  to  attain  the  following 
specific  objectives: 

1.  To  prepare  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent  judgment  on  economic  mat- 
ters and  the  exercise  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

2.  To  train  students  in  the  method  of  economic  analysis  for  the  development  of  re- 
search resourcefulness. 

3.  To  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  intricate  economic  concepts  and  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  logic  and  reasoning  used  in  economics. 

4.  To  prepare  students  for  positions,  which  require  economic  background  in  govern- 
ment, industry  and  teaching,  and  to  adequately  prepare  students  for  advanced  grad- 
uate work  in  the  area. 

5.  To  present  the  student  with  a  full  coverage  of  the  major  sub  areas  of  the  science  of 
Economics,  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  a  reasonably  good  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  our  economic  society. 

6.  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  international 
economic  relations. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Economics  at  Duquesne  is  first  introduced  to  the  subject 
with  a  course  titled  Principles  of  Economics.  The  course,  which  runs  for  two  semesters, 
is  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  all  phases  covered  by  the  major  area  of  Economics. 
Following  this  course  he  is  required  to  take  courses  in  Price  and  Production  and  Na- 
tional Income  Analysis.  These  courses  are  designed  to  deepen  his  knowledge:  first  in 
industry  analysis  and  how  prices  are  determined  in  our  society,  and  second,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  economy  as  a  complete  unit  and  in  the  basic  explanations  for  its  movements 
in  terms  of  the  analysis  of  the  principal  functions  of  consumption,  investment  and  gov- 
ernment activities. 

A  wide  choice  of  elective  courses  are  then  available  in  the  various  segments  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  Labor  Economics,  Business  Eluctuations,  Comparative  Economic  Systems, 
Development  of  Economic  Thought,  Business  and  Public  Policy  and  others.  In  these 
courses  the  student  acquires  the  depth  to  his  subject,  which  helps  him  to  understand 
the  very  complicated  workings  of  our  economic  society. 

While  Duquesne  does  not  claim  to  have  the  answers  to  all  of  the  many  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced,  our  program  does  enable  our  students  to  become  more 
intelligent  citizens  and  better  prepared  to  assume  future  positions  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment. The  opportunities  for  an  Economics  major  are  many.  He  may  elect  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school  for  further  preparation  as  a  professional  economist.  His  knowledge  of 
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the  workings  of  our  economy  makes  him  a  very  desirable  candidate  for  managerial 
positions  in  industry  and  for  staff  positions  in  labor  organizations.  Government  is  con- 
stantly seeking  the  services  of  college  graduates  with  a  substantial  knowledge  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

For  those  students  desiring  further  training  in  the  field,  the  opportunities  for  graduate 
school  are  numerous.  A  great  many  Fellowship  and  Graduate  Assistant  Scholarships  are 
available  to  capable  students.  The  growing  demand  for  professional  economists  is  mak- 
ing this  an  extremely  attractive  vocational  area  both  in  terms  of  monetary  reward  and 
work  satisfaction.  Each  year  a  number  of  our  Economics  majors  from  Duquesne  have 
received  extremely  attractive  graduate  scholarships. 

Our  Economics  faculty  is  well  qualified  in  the  presentation  of  their  area  of  study.  All 
have  comprehensive  educational  backgrounds  in  the  field  of  economics.  In  addition  there 
are  experienced  specialists  in  such  areas  as  labor  relations,  government  regulation  of 
business,  economic  development,  economic  theory  and  international  trade. 

Finance 

Every  individual  and  organization,  whether  business,  non-profit,  or  gov- 
ernmental, is  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  capital  with  which  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions. It  is  needed  for  the  ownership  of  goods,  plant,  and  equipment;  for  the  purchasing 
of  supplies  and  services;  and  for  the  extension  of  credit.  Some  of  this  capital  is  owned  by 
the  person  or  organization;  some  of  it  is  borrowed  from  other  business  enterprises,  banks, 
and  finance  companies;  and  some  of  it  is  obtained  from  individuals  and  institutions 
willing  to  make  long-term  investments  by  buying  securities.  The  objective  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  is  to  acquaint  students  with  this  entire  process  of  obtaining  funds, 
managing  them,  and  ultimately  repaying  them. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  given  some  exposure  to  this 
field,  and  some  choose  to  study  it  in  greater  depth.  For  the  latter  there  are  courses  in 
business  finance,  credits  and  collections,  commercial  banking,  investment  analysis,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  financing,  and  corporate  financial  problems.  While  some  of  these  will 
obtain  positions  with  financial  institutions  in  the  fields  of  banking,  brokerage,  and  in- 
surance, there  are  also  many  who  plan  to  join  the  staffs  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  larger 
corporations.  There  they  will  handle  the  problems  of  borrowing  money,  deciding  how 
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to  allocate  funds  among  various  projects,  and  maintaining  relations  with  stockholders. 

In  the  world  of  finance,  the  things  handled  every  day  are  in  the  form  of  figures  and 
documents.  While  a  high  level  of  achievement  in  mathematics  is  not  required,  facility  in 
thinking  in  terms  of  numerical  relationships  is  essential.  Similarly,  interpretation  of  doc- 
uments requires  an  understanding  of  the  meanings  of  words,  and  skill  in  their  use  is  no 
less  important.  Thus  the  field  of  finance  should  be  especially  attractive  to  the  person 
who  can  think  in  abstractions,  who  can  organize  ideas  logically,  and  who  can  express  them 
clearly. 

Such  a  person  often  is  attracted  to  the  study  of  law.  By  selecting  finance  as  his  under- 
graduate major  he  becomes  familiar  with  many  of  the  situations  in  which  commercial 
law  finds  its  applications.  He  is  encouraged  to  elect  one  or  more  advanced  undergradu- 
ate courses  in  business  law  to  supplement  his  work  in  finance.  He  also  learns  that  a  career 
in  law  enhances  his  opportunities  for  employment  and  advancement  in  the  field  of  finance. 

Other  students  capable  of  graduate  work  prefer  to  continue  in  the  field  of  business 
administration.  There  they  find  the  techniques  of  financial  analysis  assuming  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  determination  of  business  policies. 

Since  the  specific  objectives  and  needs  of  students  vary  widely  within  the  field  of  fi- 
nance, a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  in  requirements  is  maintained  in  order  that  a 
meaningful  and  balanced  program  of  courses  can  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  is  possible  to  classify  them  within  one  of  the  major  groups  of  com- 
mercial banking,  investments,  or  corporate  financial  administration. 

Management 

Management  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  a  skill  completely  separate  from 
any  other  vocational  skill  which  a  man  may  possess.  In  today's  society  the  manager  of 
any  operation— be  it  a  hospital,  school,  or  business  enterprise— the  manager  is  finding 
certain  common  principles  which  apply  to  all  institutions  and  which  are  useful  in  ad- 
ministering any  kind  of  organization.  The  interrelationships  existing  in  any  organi- 
zation lend  themselves  to  analysis  and  whatever  area  of  study  or  work  a  man  may  pur- 
sue, he  eventually  will  find  himself  faced  with  managerial  situations. 

While  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  men  possess  a  degree  of  managerial  ability,  it  seems 
evident  that  some  possess  it  to  a  higher  degree  than  others.  The  study  of  Management 
therefore  lends  itself  to  two  directions— first,  a  study  of  the  aspects  of  administration 
founded  in  psychological,  sociological  and  other  relationships  to  a  point  where  the  study 
yields  a  common  fund  of  information  more  detailed  and  more  precise  than  any  other 
science  at  this  moment  in  history;  second,  with  the  strong  possibilities  that  the  average 
man  will  find  himself  in  a  kind  of  managerial  situation  very  early  in  life,  the  practical 
applications  of  the  science  are  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  study  of  the  field  opens  up  the  broad  area  of  what  is  now  known,  through  history, 
of  the  ways  in  which  man  performs  managerial  duties.  The  broad  concepts  of  planning, 
organizing,  coordinating,  motivating  and  controlling  any  kind  of  organization  indicates 
certain  rules  which  may  be  identified  and  imitated.  Students  may  then  proceed  to  look  at 
man's  interrelationships  with  men  in  the  organization  to  see  what  it  is  that  helps  men 
to  realize  their  greatest  worth  as  human  beings  while  facing  the  necessity  of  working 
within  any  organization. 

It  is  evident  that  the  opportunities  for  the  professional  manager  are  very  wide.  While 
Duquesne  University  does  not  make  a  primary  point  of  extending  its  teachings  to  pro- 


fessional  preparation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  analysis  of  the  Principles  of 
Management  will  produce  a  man  who  has  better  chances  of  succeeding  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  than  those  who  have  never  formally  analyzed  the  field.  It  must 
be  stressed  that  the  study  of  Management  is  a  formalized  study  rather  than  a  vocational 
preparation. 

Since  many  of  our  students  will  pursue  management  vocationally,  it  is  imperative  the 
student  be  above  average  so  that  upon  graduation  firms  will  be  interested  in  further 
development  of  his  abilities  in  a  precise  business.  Management  can  occur  at  all  levels 
from  first-line  supervision  to  the  giants  of  industry— the  opportunities  are  therefore  open 
for  all  kinds  of  students  who  wish  to  seek  a  fulfillment  of  their  abilities  in  today's  business 
society. 

For  the  good  student  the  curriculum  offers  strong  possibilities  for  graduate  work. 
Many  graduate  schools  are  stressing  Masters  of  Business  Administration  programs  in 
Management,  and  it  is  being  discovered  that  Management  is  the  one  common  field  of 
study  to  all  other  fields  of  specialization. ' 

All  Management  majors  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  Principles  of  Management, 
followed  by  courses  in  Administration  Organization,  Industrial  Management,  Personnel 
Management,  and  Human  Relations.  After  this  he  is  allowed  to  study  Case  Problems 
which  bring  together  all  the  various  elements  which  he  has  studied  as  isolated  parts  of 
the  total  picture. 

After  completing  the  basic  core  there  are  many  other  areas  where  the  management 
major  may  go  into  depth  in  his  study  to  prepare  himself  for  the  particular  training  he 
will  get  when  he  enters  a  business  field. 

Analytic  Methods  and  Statistics 

The  rapid  trend  in  business  analysis  has  emphasized  the  important  rela- 
tionship of  mathematics  and  statistics  in  all  areas  of  the  commercial  world.  The  three- 
year  sequence  in  Analytic  Methods  brings  mathematics,  statistics  and  the  computer  into 
meaningful  relationships  and  gives  the  student  a  useful  tool  and  vehicle  of  expression 
for  his  business  courses.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  program  is  not  one  of  the  areas  which 
a  student  may  select  as  his  major  field  of  study. 

The  following  four-year  course  outlines  are  offered  as  models  only.  Each  student's 
schedule  is  prepared  with  a  Departmental  advisor  according  to  specific  departmental 
requirements  and  particular  interests  and  desires  regarding  elective  subjects.  Students  may 
regard  the  outlines  as  representative  of  the  four-year  curriculum  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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Accounting 


1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101  Economic  Geography  (B) 


1st  Semester 

201  English  Literature 

211  Principles  of  Economics 

201  Analytic  Methods 

201  Principles  of  Management  (B) 

201  Military  Science  (A) 

201  Intermediate  Accounting 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr. 

102  Ethics 

3  cr. 

3  cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3  cr. 

3cr. 

107  Economic  History  (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 

17-18  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3  cr. 

3cr. 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

3  cr. 

202  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

B)     3  cr. 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

3  cr. 

2-3  cr. 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

3  cr. 

202  Intermediate  Accounting 

3  cr. 

17-18  cr. 


16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301  Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  and  Banking  (B) 
301  Business  Law 
305  Advanced  Accounting  (B) 
309  Cost  Accounting 
Theology  (C) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr.  302  Analytic  Methods  3  cr. 

3  cr.  301  Intermediate  Economics  (B)         3  cr. 

2  cr.  302  Business  Law  2  cr. 

3  cr.  204  Corporation  Finance  (B)  3  cr. 
2  cr.  310  Cost  Accounting  2  cr. 
2cr.  Theology  (C)    "  2cr. 


15  cr. 


15  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems  in  Business 

103  Development  of  the  U.S. 

403  Human  Relations  (B) 

411  Auditing  (B) 

461  Seminar 

Theology 

Science  Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2  cr.  423  Case  Problems  in  Business  2  cr. 

2cr.  104  Development  of  the  U.S.  2  cr. 

2  cr.  Theology  (C)  2  cr. 

3  cr.  451  Income  Tax  3  cr. 

1  cr.  462  Seminar  1  cr. 

2  cr.  Advanced  Business  Law  (D)  2  cr. 

3  cr.  Science  Elective  3  cr. 


15  cr. 


15  cr. 
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Commerce 

1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101  Military  Science  (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101  Economic  Geography  (B) 


1st  Semester 

201  English  Literature  3  cr. 

211  Principles  of  Economics  3  cr. 

201  Analytic  Methods  3  cr. 
201   Principles  of  Management  (B)     3  cr. 

201   Military  Science  (A)  2-3  cr. 

203  Managerial  Accounting  (B)  3  cr. 


FRESHMAN 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

3cr. 

107  Economic  History  (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 

17-18  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

202  Analytic  Methods 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 


17-18  cr. 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
1-2  cr. 
3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301  Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301   Business  Law 
101  Theology 

315  Marketing  Problems  (B) 
General  Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 
406  Foreign  Trade 

or 
412  Transportation 

Theology 
403  Human  Relations  (B) 


3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

3cr. 

301   Intermediate  Economics  (B) 

3cr. 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

3  cr. 

322  Principles  of  Sales  (B) 

2-3  cr. 

or 

411  Marketing  Research 

3cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

3cr. 

Science  Elective 

414   Traffic  Management 
or 

3cr. 

3cr. 

427  Sales  Management 

3  cr. 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

2cr. 

Commerce  Elective  (B) 

3-4  cr. 

14  cr. 


15-16  cr. 
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Economics 


1st  Semester 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 


Logic 

English  Composition 
Analytic  Methods 
Military  Science  (A) 
Introductory  Accounting 
Economic  Geography  (B) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr.  102  Ethics 

3  cr.  102  English  Composition 

3  cr.  102  Analytic  Methods 

1-2  cr.  102  Military  Science  (A) 

3  cr.  102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr.  107  Economic  History  (B) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 
3  cr. 
3cr. 


16-17  cr. 

17-18  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3  cr. 

211  Principles  of  Economics 

3  cr. 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

201  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

202  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

201  Principles  of  Management  (B)      3  cr. 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

3cr. 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

203  Managerial  Accounting  (B) 

3cr. 
17-18  cr. 

JUNIOR 

204  Corporation  Finance 

YEAR 

(B) 

3cr. 
16-17  cr. 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

301  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 

3cr. 

302  Price  &  Production  Economics      3  cr. 

301   Business  Law 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

301  National  Income  Analysis 

3  cr. 

Economic  Elective 

3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 
15-16  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 
15-16  cr. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

Science  Elective 

3  cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

403  Human  Relations  (B) 

2cr. 

Economic  Elective 

6  cr. 

Economic  Elective 

3-4  cr. 

14-15  cr. 


15  cr. 
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Finance 


1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101  Military  Science  (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101  Economic  Geography  (B) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr.  102  Ethics 

3  cr.  102  English  Composition 

3  cr.  102  Analytic  Methods 

1-2  cr.  102  Military  Science   (A) 

3  cr.  102  Introductory  Accounting 

3  cr.  107  Economic  History  (B) 


16-17  cr. 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 

17-18  cr. 


1st  Semester 

201 

211 

201 

201 

201 

203 


English  Literature 
Principles  of  Economics 
Analytic  Methods 
Principles  of  Management   (B) 
Military  Science  (A) 
Managerial  Accounting  (B) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3cr 

3cr. 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

3  cr 

3cr. 

202  Analytic  Methods 

3cr 

3cr. 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

3cr 

2-3  cr. 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

3cr. 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 

3cr. 

17-18  cr. 


16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301  Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301   Business  Law 

Theology 
315  Principles  of  Insurance 

General  Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

3cr. 

301   Intermediate  Economics  (B) 

3cr 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

3  cr. 

Finance  Elective 

3cr 

2-3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr 

15-16  cr. 


15-16  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

403  Human  Relations  (B) 

2cr. 

Finance  Elective 

3-4  cr. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

423  Case  Problems 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 

Theology 
417  Investment  Analysis  (B) 

Finance  Elective 


14-15  cr. 


2cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 

3cr. 
3cr. 

15  cr. 
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Management 


1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101   Economic  Geography  (B) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
1-2  cr. 
3cr. 
3  cr. 

16-17  cr. 


2nd  Semester 

102  Ethics 

102  English  Composition 

102  Analytic  Methods 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

107  Economic  History  (B) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 

17-18  cr. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

201 

211 

201 

201 

201 

203 


English  Literature  3  cr. 

Principles  of  Economics  3  cr. 

Analytic  Methods  3  cr. 

Principles  of  Management  (B)     3  cr. 
Military  Science  (A)  2-3  cr. 

Managerial  Accounting  (B)  3  cr. 

17-18  cr. 


2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

202  Analytic  Methods 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 


3cr. 
3  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
1-2  cr. 
3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301  Analytic  Methods 
311  Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301  Business  Law 

Theology 
308  Production  Management  (B) 

General  Elective 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 
403  Human  Relations  (B) 

Theology  (C) 
309  Administrative  Organization 


JUNIOR 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr 

3cr. 

301  Intermediate  Economics 

(B) 

3cr 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr 

3  cr. 

311  Personnel  Management  (B) 

3cr 

2-3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

3  cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

2cr. 

314  Industrial  Relations  (B) 

3cr. 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

3cr. 

Management  Elective 

3cr. 

14  cr. 


15  cr. 
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(A)  Military  Science  (8  credits)  is  required  of  male  students.  Veterans  are  exempt  from  the 
requirements.  Female  students  must  take  8  credits  (free  electives)  in  lieu  of  the  ROTC  require- 
ment. Male  students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  take  1  credit  the  first  semester, 
3  credits  the  second  semester,  3  credits  the  third  semester,  and  1  credit  the  fourth  semester. 
Army  ROTC  students  take  2  credits  each  semester  for  the  first  4  semesters.  Students  who 
complete  the  advanced  ROTC  programs  (10-12  additional  credits)  are  excused  from  Human 
Relations  403  (2  credits).  The  Air  Force  Program  requires  that  along  with  the  102  and  202 
military  science  courses  the  student  prcdesignate  a  non  military  course  for  which  the  final  grade 
will  include  in  the  determination  of  the  student's  Military  Science  Q.P.A.  Students  enrolled  in 
the  Advanced  Army  ROTC  Program  should  consult  the  Army  faculty  regarding  the  inclusion 
of  non  Military  credits  in  the  determination  of  their  Military  Science  Q.P.A. 

(B)  Courses  bearing  the  designation  (B)  may  be  taken  either  semester  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  classified. 

(C)  Theology— The  requirement  of  8  credits  in  Theology  is  binding  only  on  Catholic  students, 
although  others  are  invited  to  participate  in  one  or  more  courses.  Non-Catholic  students  may 
substitute  credits  as  an  equivalence  in  Religion  from  any  course  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy, History,  Sociology,  or  Political  Science. 

(D)  Accounting  majors  are  required  to  complete  6  credits  in  business  law.  In  addition  to  busi- 
ness law  301-302  (4  credits)  it  is  recommended  that  the  students  take  408— corporations  (2 
credits)  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  406— Partnerships;  405— Personal  Property,  Bailments 
and  Transportation;  402— Sales  of  Goods;  and  401— Commercial  Paper. 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

101.  Economic  Geography.  This  course  examines  the  present  and  poten- 
tial products  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions.  The  course  concerns  itself  essentially 
with  man's  utilization  of  natural  resources  in  making  a  living.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
geographical  foundation  and  operation  of  major  industries  including  agriculture,  food 
processing,  extractive  activities,  textiles,  and  transportation.  Principal  domestic  and  world 
trade  movements  are  analyzed.  Class  discussion  is  supplemented  by  visual  aids  and  field 
trips.  Three  credits. 

101.  Logic  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University. 
A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Three  credits. 

101,  102.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  elementary  course  acquaints 
students  with  the  entire  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedures:  journalizing,  posting,  taking  a 
trial  balance,  preparing  working  papers  and  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  the  books. 
The  individual  proprietorship  and  partnership  forms  of  business  are  covered,  but  the 
corporate  approach  is  emphasized  throughout,  beginning  with  the  non-trading  business 
and  progressing  to  the  trading  and  the  manufacturing  types  of  business.  Topics  empha- 
sized are:  perpetual  and  periodical  inventory  methods;  use  of  special  journals,  control  ac- 
counts and  subsidiary  ledgers;  the  voucher  system;  issuance  and  retirement  of  bonds;  rec- 
onciliation of  cash;  notes  and  drafts;  depreciation  and  payroll  procedures.  Assignments 
include  numerous  problems  and  two  practice  sets.  Six  credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  Analytic  Methods.  This  is  the  first  year  of  a  three  year  course 
sequence  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  reason  clearly  and  objectively  when 
analyzing  business  and  economic  problems  of  either  a  qualitative  and/or  a  quantitative 
nature.  The  use  of  the  mathematical  tools  of  algebra,  symbolic  logic,  sets,  equations,  and 
functions  in  business  and  economic  applications  will  be  emphasized.  Six  credits,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual  prac- 
tice in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Six 
credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined  by 
the  norm  of  right  reason.  Three  credits. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe.  A  survey  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  western  economic  institutions  and  practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  origin  of 
capitalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
the  spread  of  capitalism.  Two  credits. 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leadership 
Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved 
University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Air  Science  1.  Foundations  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  general  survey 
of  aerospace  power  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  aerospace 
power;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  aerospace  vehicles,  and  to  the  composition 
of  and  necessity  for  national  security  forces.  Instruction  includes  Potentials  of  Aerospace 
Power,  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight,  the  Military  Instrument  of  National  Security, 
and  Professional  Opportunities  in  the  USAF.  Three  class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Lab- 
oratory hour  per  week  each  semester.  Three  credits  per  semester. 

OR 
101,   102.  Military  Science.     A  general  course  with  orientation  lectures 
and  practical  work  on  organization  of  the  Army;   Individual   Weapons,   U.S.   Anm    ami 
National  Security  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  labora- 
tory hour  per  week  each  semester.  Two  credits  per  semester. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  is  the  Teacher-Training  School  in  the 
University.  It  has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  and  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  guided  by  the  University 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education  representing  the  various  disciplines  within 
the  University.  This  body  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policy,  and  the 
development  of  programs,  curricula  and  procedures  affecting  all  of  the  programs 
in  teacher  education.  The  recommendations  of  the  University  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  are  presented  to  the  University  Council  on  Instruction.  The 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  who  is  the  chairman  of  this  Committee,  is  the 
chief  administrative  officer  responsible  for  effecting  the  policy  and  programs  in 
teacher  education. 

The  School  of  Education  attains  its  goals  by  guiding  the  student  through  the 
cultural  core  program,  through  a  concentrated  study  of  a  teaching  field,  through 
a  scientific  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  education,  through  a  thorough 
study  of  the  learning  process,  through  an  intensive  study  of  teaching  methods, 
techniques  and  materials,  through  planned  observation  of  experienced  teachers 
in  class  room  situations,  and  through  student  teaching  based  upon  recognized 
modern  procedures. 

Courses  in  the  general  education  program,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  held  in  assigned  rooms  through- 
out the  various  buildings  of  the  University.  The  future  teachers  intermingle 
with  the  students  of  the  several  Schools  in  all  "Core  Courses"  required  by  the 
University,  and  all  courses  in  general  education. 

The  departmental  rooms  contain  materials  for  the  sole  use  of  the  School  of 
Education  students.  Special  textbook  collections,  periodicals  and  curriculum 
materials  are  available  to  School  of  Education  students  in  the  Curriculum 
Laboratory  maintained  on  the  second  floor  of  Canevin  Hall. 

Secondary  Education  students  majoring  in  Arts  and  Science  subjects  use  the 
materials  and  laboratories  employed  by  the  students  of  the  College. 

The  University  Library  contains  a  representative  collection  in  the  field  of 
Education.  This  main  library  is  used  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Student  teaching  is  completed  at  designated  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 
Schools. 

Before  formal  registration  in  the  University  and  in  the  School  of  Education, 
the  prospective  student  (beginning  and  transfer,  or  post-graduate  seeking  pro- 
visional certification)  shall  report  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  freshman  student  is  introduced  to  the  University  through  a  week  of 
University  orientation  and  conference  at  the  registration  period.  Each  student 


receives  a  copy  of  the  Student  Manual  of  the  School  of  Education  which  outlines 
more  fully  the  requirements  of  the  School  of  Education.  For  registration  the 
student  shall  report  to  the  faculty  (Elementary  or  Secondary)  in  the  School  of 
Education.  Throughout  the  year  he  is  required  to  attend  conferences  for  fresh- 
men which  include  more  detailed  orientation  to  the  University  and  School  of 
Education,  and  introduction  to  college  study,  and  special  orientation  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  is  required  to  attend  conferences 
which  include  academic  guidance  and  orientation  to  the  profession.  In  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  is  required  to  make  formal 
application  to  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional program.  The  student  then  is  required  to  present  himself  for  faculty 
interview. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  who  have  attained 
Junior  status  (60  credits  or  more),  must  first  be  interviewed  by  the  Dean's  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  of  Education  before  admittance  into  the  University  can  be 
confirmed.  Arrangements  for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made  through  the  Office 
of  the  School  of  Education  prior  to  the  third  Saturday  in  July  for  the  Fall 
Semester;  prior  to  the  third  Saturday  in  January  for  the  Spring  Semester;  and 
prior  to  the  second  Saturday  in  June  for  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  to  be  further 
noted  that  admission  to  the  post-graduate  program  in  the  School  of  Education 
leading  to  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  requires  full-time  attendance  in 
day  school  except  for  in-service  teachers. 

An  advisor  will  be  assigned  from  the  faculty  of  the  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Departments.  Although  the  Faculty  Advisors  effect  immediate  registration,  guid- 
ance and  advisement,  the  student  may  approach  the  Dean  whenever  he  deems 
necessary.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  appear  for  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Dean  at  least  once  a  year. 
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The  School  of  Education  includes  and  maintains  in  its  enrollment  only  those 
students  who  give  definite  promise  of  teacher  potential.  Wherefore,  students  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  developing  personal  and  professional  characteristics, 
attitudes  and  proficiencies  which  will  recommend  them  as  worthy  candidates  for 
the  teaching  profession.  Evaluation  and  approval  by  the  faculty  is  based  on  the 
student's  development  of— 

1)  A  well-balanced  personality  as  evidenced  through  personal  appearance, 
health  and  vitality,  emotional  maturity,  verbal  fluency,  self-confidence, 
cooperation,  judgment  and  tact,  adaptability  and  resourcefulness,  cultural 
appreciation  and  social  relationship. 

2)  Professional  attitudes  and  proficiencies  as  evidenced  through  interest 
in  teaching,  preparation  in  subject  matter  and  in  teaching  methods  and 
techniques,  participation  in  laboratory  experiences  including  observation 
and  student  teaching,  and  the  demonstration  of  necessary  abilities  and 
skills. 

To  introduce  the  student  to  a  broad  background  of  personal  and  cultural 
understanding,  the  School  of  Education  requires  the  completion  of  the  estab- 
lished University  core  program  of  courses.  This  program  includes  courses  in 
Religion  (for  Catholic  students),  Philosophy,  English,  World  and  United  States 
History,  Social  Science,  Natural  Science,  Fine  Arts,  and  Psychology.  The  student 
may  elect  additional  course  work  in  these  fields. 

The  basic  professional  education  program  in  the  School  of  Education  in- 
troduces the  student  to  the  teaching  profession  through  a  thorough  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  education  and  the  learning  process;  the  special  pro- 
fessional education  program  introduces  the  student  to  the  specific  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  required  for  his  field  of  concentration  (elementary  or 
secondary). 

Several  required  professional  laboratory  experiences  have  been  arranged  by 
the  School  of  Education  to  provide  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  in  con- 
junction with  classroom  work.  They  are: 

1)  a  series  of  laboratory  experiences  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  participate  in  and  study  first-hand  situations  involving 
group  and  individual  contact  with  children  and  youth. 

2)  planned  classroom  observation  of  master  teachers. 

3)  student  teaching  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Supervising 
Teacher.  This  program  provides  for  full-time  "in  classroom"  teaching  at 
designated  Pittsburgh  City  or  Allegheny  County  Schools  for  a  period  of 
12  weeks  during  which  no  other  academic  subjects  are  taken.  The  pro- 
gram is  taken  in  the  student's  senior  year. 

These  experiences  are  completed  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Supervisors  of 
Student  Teaching,  Faculty  and  Supervising  Teachers. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


101,  102 

101,  102 
103,  104 
107,  108 
101  or  111 
102 
101,  102 

101 


201,202 
201,202 
109,  110 
201,  202 
201,202 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

II  Sem. 

English  Composition 
Western  Civilization 

3 
3 

3 
3 

General  Mathematics 

3 

3 

Principles  of  Biology 

Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Ethics 

3 
3 

3 
3 

Military  Science  (men) 

2-1 

2-3 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 
Library  Reference 

2 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

17-18 

17-18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  Literature 
Western  Civilization 

3 
3 

3 
3 

Physical  Science 

Survey  of  American  Government 

3 
2 

3 
2 

Military  Science  (men) 

2-3 

2-1 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 
*  Required  Courses 

2 
3-7 

2 
3-7 

TOTAL 

18-19 

17-19 

*  Required  Courses 

101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr. 

(Catholic  freshman  women  and  sophomore  men) 
103  General  Psychology,  2  cr.  (sophomore  year) 
205  Speech  &  Phonetics,  3  cr.  (sophomore  year) 
101  World  Geography,  3  cr. 
101  Introductory  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101  Elements  of  Economics,  3  cr. 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

Credit  Credit 

317  Intro,  to  Child  Development         2  390  Exceptional  Child  3 

301   Foundations  of  Education  3  351  Educational  Psychology  3 

320  Introduction  to  Art  2  325  Developmental  Reading  3 

330  Elementary  Curriculum  6  371  Elementary  Audio-Visual 

123  Eurhythmies  1  Materials  2 

103  Development  of  the  U.S.  2  124  Eurhythmies  1 

104  Development  of  the  U.S.  2 

321  Introduction  to  Music  2 


TOTAL  16  TOTAL  16 

Observations  are  made  in  the  Public  Schools  on  Wednesday  mornings. 

SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

490  Elementary  Student  Teaching      9  416  Developmental  Reading  3 

493  Seminar  in  *  Required  Courses  and 

Elementary  Teaching  3  Electives  9  to  13 

TOTAL  12  TOTAL  12  to  16 

A  minimum  of  128  credits  is  required  for  graduation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor,  students  may  vary  the  number  of  credits  taken 
during  a  semester. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Department  Chairman,  students  may  select  one  academic  major 
other  than  social  studies. 

The  above  program  is  suggested  for  a  minor  in  social  studies.  It  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents select  an  academic  minor  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Modern  Languages.  The  selection  of  the  academic  minor  should  be  made  in 
the  Freshman  year.  The  chairman  of  the  Elementary  Department  will  make  adjustments 
in  the  above  program  to  accommodate  the  various  minor  concentrations. 

Advanced  ROTC:  Men  intending  to  enter  the  Advanced  ROTC  program  will  need  to  complete 
at  least  one  (1)  summer  session  of  academic  work. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


101  Library  Reference 

101,  102         English  Composition 

101  or  111     Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

102  Ethics 

101,  102         Western  Civilization 

107,108         Principles  of  Biology  (non-science  majors) 

Major 
101,102         Military  Science  (men) 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 


Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 
1 

3  3 

3 

3 
3 
3 


3 

3 

2-1 

2 


2-3 
2 


TOTAL 


17-18       17-18 


FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Arts  (Major— 24  to  36  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 

English,  History,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Social  Studies  (History, 
Geography,  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science),  Mathematics. 

B.  Sciences  (Major— 24  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 
Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Science. 

C.  Business  (Major— 36  credits) 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Mathematics,  Accounting,  Office  Practice, 
General,  Business,  Business  Law,  Economics. 


^Required  Courses 

(Students  shall  seek  early  guidance  from  the  Secondary  Department 

Chairman) 
101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr. 

(Catholic  freshman  women  and  junior  men) 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
101   Introductory  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101   Introduction  to  Political  Science,  2  cr. 
101  Elements  of  Economics,  3  cr. 

All  Majors  and  Minors  except  Social  Studies  and  History 
221,  222  American  Federal  Government,  4  cr. 

Social  Studies  Major 
211,  212  Principles  of  Economics,  6  cr.— Social  Studies  Major  and  Minor 
101  World  Geography,  3  cr.— Social  Studies  Major  and  Minor 
201,  202  Western  Civilization,  6  cr.— Social  Studies  and  History 

Major  and  Minor 
331,  332  English  History,  6  cr.— English  Major 
205  Speech  and  Phonetics,  3  cr.— English  Major  and  Minor 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Credit 

I  Sem.  II  Sem 

201, 

202 

English  Literature 

3             3 

201, 

202 

Western  Civilization  (except  Science, 

English, 

Modern  Language  and  Business  Majors) 

3            3 

109, 

110 

Physical  Science  (non-science  majors) 

3            3 

103 
206 

General  Psychology 
Principles  of  Public  Speaking 
Major 
Minor 

2  (2) 
(3)           3 

3  3 
3            3 

201, 

202 

Military  Science  (men) 

2-3          2-1 

TOTAL 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

103,  104        Development  of  U.S. 

351  Educational  Psychology 

301  Foundations  of  Education 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods 

416  Developmental  Reading 

Major 

Minor 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 

*  Required  Courses  or  Electives 


17-19 

18-19 

2 

2 

3 

(3) 
3 

(3) 
3 

(3) 
3 

(3) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

TOTAL 


18-19       18-19 
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SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

Major  3 

Minor  3 

*Required  Courses  or  Electives  12 

TOTAL  18 


Note:  The  student  will  refer  to  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  major  and  minor  as 
listed  in  this  Bulletin  under  Teacher  Certification— Secondary. 


472  Secondary  Audio-Visual 

Materials 
491  Seminar  in  Secondary 

Teaching 
490  Secondary  Student  Teaching 

2 

2 

8 

TOTAL 

12 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


101  Library  Reference 

101,102  Introductory  Accounting 

206  Business  Mathematics 

101  or  1 1 1  Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

101,  102  English  Composition 

101,  102  Western  Civilization 

1 07,  1 08  Principles  of  Biology 

101,102  Military  Science  (men) 

^Required  Course  (women) 


Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 
1 


3 

3 

2-1 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2-3 

2 


TOTAL  16-18       17-18 

*  Required  Courses 

101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr.  (Catholic  students) 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
101  Introductory  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101  Introduction  to  Political  Science,  2  cr. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


201,  202  Intermediate  Accounting 

101,  102  Shorthand 

103,  104  Typewriting 

109,110  Physical  Science 

103  General  Psychology 

201,  202  Military  Science  (men) 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 

201,  202  English  Literature 


TOTAL 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

II  Sem. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

(2) 

2 

2-3 

2-1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16-19 

17-18 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


206  Public  Speaking 

309  Business  Law 

201  Advanced  Shorthand 

203  Advanced  Typewriting 

405  General  Business 

308  Office  Practice 

301  Foundations  of  Education 

351  Educational  Psychology 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods 

416  Developmental  Reading 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 

103,  104  Development  of  the  U.S. 

TOTAL 


Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 


3 
3 
3 

2 

17 


16-18 


101  Elements  of  Economics 

102  Ethics 

Theology    (Catholic  men) 
*  Required  Courses  or 
Electives 

TOTAL 


SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 
3 


7-10 

15-18 


472  Secondary  Audio-Visual 

Materials  2 
491   Seminar  in  Secondary 

Teaching  2 

490  Secondary  Student  Teaching  8 

TOTAL  12 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Education 

ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY 

101.  Library  Reference.  A  study  of  books  and  libraries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  many  kinds  of  library  materials,  their  organization  and  arrangement,  and  their 
usefulness  for  specific  purposes.  Credit,  One  hour. 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity. A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A 
positive  approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces, 
and  cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion  of 
these  elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  charges  wrought  in 
western  culture  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  through  the  University.  The  course 
proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined  by  the 
norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  modern  biological  thought 
stressing  those  aspects  about  which  an  intelligent  citizen  should  be  informed.  This  is  a 
General  Education  course  and  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Science. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leadership 
Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved 
University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Air  Science  1.  Foundations  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  general  survey 
of  aerospace  power  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  aerospace 
power;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  aerospace  vehicles,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  and  necessity  for  national  security  forces.  Instruction  includes  Potentials 
of  Aerospace  Power,  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight,  the  Military  Instrument  of 
National  Security  and  Professional  Opportunities  in  the  USAF.  Three  class  hours  and 
one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  3  credits  per  semester. 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  A  general  course  with  orientation  lectures 
and  practical  work  on  the  organization  of  the  Army;  Individual  Weapons,  U.S.  Army 
and  National  Security  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership 
laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  2  credits  per  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contents.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original 
sin  and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturcy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and 
function  of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic 
geometry,  and  the  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  combinations,  probability 
and  statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-science  students  for  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES 

101,  102.  Shorthand.  A  first  course  in  the  theory,  principles,  and  method- 
ology of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

103,  104.  Typewriting.  After  mastery  of  machine  operation,  keyboard 
reaches  and  control,  emphasis  is  given  to  accuracy  and  speed.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

206.  Business  Mathematics.  Skill  course  in  mathematical  computations 
as  related  to  personal  and  business  finance;  laboratory  in  operation  of  calculator, 
adding  machine,  and  bookkeeping  posting  machines;  methods  of  teaching  business 
mathematics  in  the  secondary  school.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  curriculum  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Pharmacy  in- 
volves a  total  of  five  (5)  years  of  full-time  college  study.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program,  a  student  will  be  registered  as  a  Pre-Pharmacy  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  pre-professional 
requirements,  the  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  professional  program 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train  pharmacists;  to  give 
men  and  women  such  schooling  in  Pharmacy  and  its  allied  sciences  as  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  present  and  future  demands  of  their  profession  in  an  able  and 
intelligent  manner.  The  scientific,  professional,  and  commercial  aspects  of  Phar- 
macy are  given  consideration.  The  comprehensive  and  specialized  nature  of  the 
curriculum  offers  the  graduate  a  choice  of  occupation  within  the  profession  and 
its  closely  allied  fields.  Within  the  profession,  one  may  become  a  community  prac- 
titioner, hospital  pharmacist,  or  a  pharmacist  in  government  service.  Many  phar- 
macists find  employment  as  medical  service  representatives  or  as  salesmen  for  drug 
manufacturers.  Some  enter  the  wholesale  business  and  the  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturing industry. 

Graduates  in  Pharmacy  are  well  qualified  to  become  agents  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  narcotic  and  pure  food  and  drug  laws.  Many  pharmacists  find  employ- 
ment as  chemists  and  biologists  in  industrial  and  research  organizations  in  allied 
fields,  others  enter  the  profession  of  teaching.  Additional  study  is  required  for 
some  of  these  positions.  The  Graduate  School  of  Duquesne  University  offers 
work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  the  fields  of  Pharmacy,  Hospital 
Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Pharmacognosy,  and  Pharmacology. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Student  Standing  will  select  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  high  school  records,  college  records,  entrance  or  similar  examination 
results  from  colleges  previously  attended,  interviews,  and  recommendations. 

Because  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  its  stu- 
dents may  participate  in  all  University  activities,  social,  athletic,  literary,  frater- 
nal, and  educational.  Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  for  posi- 
tions on  the  varsity  athletic  teams.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  takes  an  active  part 
in  all  intramural  sports. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Pharmacy  Program,  aside  from  those  of  strictly 
pharmaceutical  character,  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  University.  This  arrangement  provides  the  valuable  advantage  of  a  broad- 
ening influence  which  results  from  close  contact  with  the  students  and  teachers 
of  the  several  schools. 
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A  well-planned  curriculum  including  professional  elective  courses,  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  laboratory  work,  careful  supervision  by  experienced 
teachers,  and  the  progressive  policies  of  the  University  insure  to  the  student  more 
than  adequate  training  for  his  life  work.  The  opportunity  to  work  in  the  George 
A.  Kelly  Memorial  Pharmacy,  the  Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Industrial  Pharmacy 
Laboratory,  the  opportunity  to  operate,  use,  and  observe  the  latest  equipment 
in  radioisotopic  technique  and  instrumental  analysis,  and  the  affiliation  of  the 
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School  of  Pharmacy  with  Mercy  Hospital  offer  advantages  for  the  student  who 
would  be  interested  in  any  of  the  fields  of  Pharmacy  and  related  sciences. 

Some  students  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  work  in  pharmacies  during  the 
school  year.  A  limited  amount  of  such  employment  is  approved  when  the  college 
work  does  not  suffer  thereby.  The  University  is  sometimes  able  to  aid  students 
in  securing  positions. 

Annual  trips  and  visits  are  scheduled  to  various  pharmaceutical  industrial 
houses  which  are  located  throughout  the  country.  These  trips  are  required  for 
all  students  and  provide  them  with  wonderful  opportunity  to  observe  and  become 
familiar  with  industrial  processes  and  procedures. 

The  location  of  the  school  affords  all  the  many  advantages  to  be  found  in  a 
big  city.  Concerts,  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  theaters,  and  the  other  educa- 
tional advantages  of  a  great  commercial  and  educational  center  are  available  to 
the  student. 

Specific  entrance  requirements  and  other  pertinent  information  concerning 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  be  found  in  the  Pharmacy  catalog  available  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Pre-Professional  Pharmacy  Program 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

01   Pharmaceutical  Orientation   1  *  122  General  Chemistry  5 

*  121   General  Chemistry 4  *  106  Basic  Mathematics   4 

*  105  Basic  Mathematics   4  *102  English  Composition   3 


*  1 01   English  Composition   3  *  1 12  General  Zoology 4 

*11 1   General  Botany 4  101  Theology    2 

16  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

*221   Organic  Chemistry 4  *222  Organic  Chemistry 4 

*201   General  Physics 4  *202  General  Physics 4 

*201   English  Literature   3  *202  English  Literature    3 

101   Logic   3  102  Ethics    3 

201  Theology    2  09  Pharmaceutical  Accounting               3 


Electives 


17 


16 

•Required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

••A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  are  required  for  admission   to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Logic  and   Ethics  are  degree   requirements   for  all    students   in    the   School   of   Pharmacy   at 

Duquesnc  University.  If  not  taken  prior  to  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  these  courses 

must  be  taken  prior  to  graduation.  Courses  in  Theology  are  required  for  all  Catholic  students. 
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Professional  Pharmacy  Program 


FIRST  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

1 1  Pharmacy  I 4 

13  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics   2 

15  Quantitative  Analysis 4 

17  Pharmacognosy    4 

213  Scientific  Etymology 1 

*Electives 


15 


2nd  Semester 

12  Pharmacy  I    4 

14  Pharmaceutical   Law    3 

16  Biochemistry    4 

18  Pharmacognosy    4 

214  Scientific  Etymology 1 


16 


SECOND  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

21  Pharmacy  II 4 

23  Medicinal  Chemistry   3 

25  Anatomy  and  Physiology 3 

29  Emergency  Treatment 1 

351  Microbiology    4 

*Electives 


2nd  Semester 

22  Pharmacy  II 4 

24  Medicinal  Chemistry   3 

26  Anatomy  and  Physiology 4 

28  Drug  Analysis   4 


15 


15 


THIRD  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

31  Pharmacy  III 4 

33  Pharmacology        4 

35  Applied  Microbiology   3 

37  Pharmaceutical  Administration  ...  3 
*Electives 


2nd  Semester 

32  Pharmacy  III 4 

34  Pharmacology    4 

36  Public  Health   3 

38  Pharmaceutical  Administration   ...  3 


14 


14 
Minimum  credits  for  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  Degree— 162 

♦Sufficient  elective  courses   must   be   taken   to  satisfy   the   minimum   credit   requirement.   This 
would  amount  to  fifteen  elective  credits  for  non-Catholic  and  eleven  credits  for  Catholic  students. 
Courses  numbered  1-50  are  professional  courses. 
Courses  numbered  100-400  are  courses  in  the  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  University. 


Pre-Professional  Pharmacy  Courses — Freshmen 

01.  Pharmaceutical  Orientation.  Introduction  to  pharmacy.  Discussion 
of  the  various  phases  of  pharmacy  and  their  relation  to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Pharma- 
ceutical organizations  are  discussed  and  evaluated.  The  pharmaceutical  literature  is  dis- 
cussed and  a  brief  history  of  pharmacy  is  presented.  Lecture,  One  hour.  Credit,  One  hour. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual  practice 
in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

105,  106.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  unified  course  in  college  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  analytic  geometry,  with  elementary  aspects  of  differentiation  and  integra- 
tion included;  designed  as  a  preparation  for  standard  courses  in  calculus.  Prerequisite: 
Two  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics.  Students  who  take  mathematics  101  must  obtain 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  to  register  for  this  course.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non-green  plants. 
Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the  principal 
animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

121,  122.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of 
chemistry  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in 
which  structure  determines  behavior,  acid  base,  and  other  equilibrium  principles  with 
particular  emphasis  on  application  of  these  to  qualitative  inorganic  analysis.  121.  Lecture, 
Three  hours;  Recitation,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  122. 
Lecture,  Four  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

What   are    the   characteristics   and   requirements    for   a    successful 
entrance  into  the  field  of  Nursing? 
There  are  many  and  they  are  varied. 

The  School  of  Nursing  seeks  students  who  are  able  to  meet  the  general  aca- 
demic requirements  for  admission  to  the  University.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
student  in  nursing  have  good  physical  health  and  be  an  emotionally  stable  per- 
son. The  student  should  have  or  show  promise  of  developing  certain  personal 
characteristics  to  be  successful  and  happy  as  a  nurse.  These  characteristics  are: 

a  genuine  liking  for  and  interest  in  people, 

tolerance  and  patience, 

a  sincere,  unselfish  desire  to  help  others, 

reliability  and  willingness  to  accept  responsibility, 

ability  to  accept  and  profit  by  correction, 

poise  and  self-reliance, 

intellectual  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn, 

a  good  sense  of  humor. 

The  individual  student  in  the  School  of  Nursing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  student  body  and  enjoys  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  student.  All  the 
facilities  of  the  University  are  open  to  the  nursing  student.  With  the  exception 
of  professional  courses,  no  courses  are  organized  especially  for  nursing  students. 
No  clinical  experience  requires  the  student  to  change  place  of  residence.  This  en- 
ables the  student  to  pursue  cultural  courses  throughout  the  academic  experience 
and  to  participate  in  such  co-curricular  activities  as  they  choose.  The  nursing 
student  at  Duquesne  University  is  a  student  in  higher  education  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  University  atmosphere  of  emphasis  on  a  Christian  way  of  life  forms  an 
ideal  climate  for  the  study  of  nursing  as  well  as  preparing  one  for  the  totality  of 
living. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  professional  nurses  in  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent types  of  nursing.  All  signs  indicate  that  the  need  for  nurses  will  become 
greater,  rather  than  less.  There  is  no  chance  of  over-supply  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  the  graduate  nurse  may  turn  to  any  aspect  of  nursing  that  attracts 
most. 

Following  graduation,  you  will  be  prepared  for  beginning  positions  in  clinical 
nursing  and  public  health  nursing.  Because  you  begin  with  a  broad  educational 
background,  you  will  be  prepared  to  move  forward  more  quickly  to  advanced  posi- 
tions in  nursing.  How  far  you  advance  in  nursing  depends  on  your  abilities  and 
interests.  The  following  areas  of  nursing  might  interest  you. 
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Hospitals  There  are  numerous  hospitals,  both  general  and  spe- 
cial, where  you  may  work  in  the  area  of  your  choice,  such  as  care  for  medical 
and  surgical  patients,  mothers  and  babies,  children,  mentally  ill  patients,  or 
assist  in  the  operating  rooms  and  out-patient  clinics. 

With  experience,  you  may  progress  to  be  assistant  head  nurse  or  head  nurse  in 
a  hospital  unit  where  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  nursing  care  of  a  number  of 
patients  and  direct  the  work  of  others. 

Public  Health  You  may  prefer  to  work  in  a  public  health  agency 
where  you  will  visit  patients  in  their  homes,  either  urban  or  rural,  to  assist  them 
and  their  families  with  health  problems. 

Armed  Forces  You  may  join  the  Air  Force,  Army,  or  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  where  you  may  be  assigned  to  duty  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  countries.  You  may  volunteer  your  services  to  serve  abroad  with  the  Peace 
Corps  where  nurses  are  critically  needed. 

Occupational  Health  Many  large  industries  employ  nurses  to 
assist  in  planning  health  programs  and  to  give  emergency  treatment  to  their 
employees. 

Private  Duty  If  you  choose  private  duty,  you  will  care  for  one 
patient  at  a  time,  either  at  home  or  in  a  hospital. 


Nursing  for  the  Federal  Government  In  addition  to  the  Armed 
Forces  listed  above,  nursing  for  the  Federal  Government  includes  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Indian  Service, 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Services. 

Nursing  in  Doctor's  Offices  This  is  an  expanding  field  and  duties 
vary  with  the  physician's  specialty. 

Nursing  Education  Specialization  in  the  field  of  nursing  edu- 
cation may  be  in  the  actual  teaching  of  basic  sciences,  nursing  arts,  or  clinical 
subjects  in  an  educational  distribution.  Or,  it  may  be  in  educational  adminis- 
tration, planning,  and  research. 

Nursing  Administration  The  usual  positions  in  administration 
are  those  of  head  nurse,  supervisor,  assistant  director  and  director  of  nursing 
services. 

Miscellaneous  Positions  Positions  may  include  those  of  school 
and  recreational  nursing,  consultant  to  health  or  welfare  organizations,  executive 
secretary  to  nursing  organizations  on  state  or  national  level,  nurse  anesthetists, 
technicians,  missionary  nurses  at  home  or  abroad,  and  nurse  for  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  American  Red  Cross  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  well- 
qualified  nurse. 
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If  you  want  a  profession  that  will  reward  you  all  of  your  life,  a  long  look  at 
the  many  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  modern  nurse  is  advisable.  No  other  career 
offers  a  student  of  today  so  many  opportunities.  Best  of  all,  it  brings  the  reward 
of  being  useful  to  others. 

The  Nursing  Program 

The  Nursing  Program  is  a  four-year  program  consisting  of  eight  academic 
semesters  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  program  is 
designed  for  the  student  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  more  advanced  preparation,  who 
wishes  to  prepare  for  and  has  the  aptitude  for  professional  nursing. 

Since  it  is  important  that  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  to  render  professional 
nursing  be  a  person  of  high  integrity  and  sound  moral  character,  they  will,  in  this 
program,  study  courses  in  religion  (mandatory  for  Catholic  students  only),  and  ethics  as 
well  as  pursue  studies  in  the  cultural  and  professional  fields.  In  order  that  he  or  she  may 
better  understand  themselves  and  others,  courses  in  the  behavioral  sciences  are  included. 
That  the  future  nurse  may  think  clearly  and  may  be  able  to  reach  others  through  sound 
communicative  skills,  courses  are  also  included  in  philosophy  and  English.  The  courses 
in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  are  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  nursing. 

Some  of  these  courses  will  be  studied  in  the  first  year  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  professional  courses  and  the  knowledge  may  be  utilized  in  the  initial 
approach  to  a  patient.  While  studying  the  professional  courses,  concurrent  liberal  arts 
courses  will  strengthen  and  enrich  the  nursing  concepts  and  will  enable  the  student  to 
accept  professional  responsibility  in  the  curative,  preventive  and  rehabilitative  phases  of 
health. 

The  University  directed  practice  in  nursing  is  obtained  at  six  local  agencies.  Mercy 
Hospital,  C.  Howard  Marcy  State  Hospital,  and  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital  are  utilized  for 
the  clinical  practice  in  medical-surgical  nursing.  The  clinical  in  maternal-child  nursing  is 
obtained  at  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.  The  directed  practice  in  public  health  nursing  is 
obtained  at  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Allegheny  County  and  the  Allegheny 
County  Health  Department.  Psychiatric  nursing  is  provided  by  transfer  of  credit  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  prepared  for  beginning 
positions  in  one  of  the  various  phases  of  nursing.  This  program  also  provides  a  sound 
foundation  for  graduate  study  in  an  area  of  specialization.  The  nursing  program  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  nursing 
and  of  his  or  her  responsibilities  as  a  mature,  professional  person  to  himself,  his 
community  and  his  profession.  A  graduate  of  this  program  will  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  examination  for  registration  to  practice  nursing  required  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 

Registered  nurse  students  are  admitted  to  the  above  program.  Advanced  standing  for 
the  basic  program  in  nursing  is  dependent  upon  evaluation  of  the  program  and  achieve- 
ment on  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Graduate  Nurse  Examination.  This  is  deter- 
mined on  an  individual  basis  by  the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
This  committee  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  additional  examinations  which  may  be 
necessitated. 
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Curriculum 

Basic  Nursing  Program 


1st  Semester 

101   English  Composition   3 

103  General  Psychology  I 2 

101   Logic 3 

103  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3 

101   The  Supernatural  Life   2 

207  Principles  of  Chemistry 3 

16 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
3  102  English  Composition  3 


1st  Semester 

151   Microbiology   4 

201   English  Literature   3 

207  Principles  of  Physics   3 

214  Nursing  I   3 

210  Pharmacology    2 

212  Nutrition    2 


101  Survey  of  Sociology   2 

102  Ethics    3 

104  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3 

201  Revelation  and  the  Church  2 

208  Principles  of  Chemistry    3 

101   Orientation  to  Nursing 1 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature   3 

208  Principles  of  Physics   3 

215  Nursing  II   7 

219  Introduction  to  Epidemiology 

and  Biostatistics    2 

217  Growth  and  Development  I  2 

17  17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

103  Development  of  the  U.S 2 

401  Anthropological  Theory  3 

206  Principles  of  Public  Speaking  3 

251   Educational  Psychology 3 

317  Growth  and  Development  II 2 

315  Nursing  III    5 

18 


2nd  Semester 

104  Development  of  the  U.S 2 

402  World   Cultures    3 

201  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 3 

319  Nursing  V    J 

16 


1st  Semester 

340  Social  Psychology   3 

415  Nursing  IV    3 

414  Nursing  in  the  Social  Order  2 

412  Leadership  in  Nursing   2 

Electives    3 


fSENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

417  Nursing  VI 6 

419  Nursing  VII 5 

Electives    3 


11 


13 


•At  least  a  1.00  (C)  quality  point  average  is  required  by  the  end  of  this  semester. 

fFirst  and  second  semesters  are  interchangeable. 

The  School  of  Nursing  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  student  from  the  Nursing  Major 

who,  in  its  opinion,  has  not  progressed  satisfactorily  in  clinical  practice  even  though  the  quality 

point  average  meets  required  standards. 

To  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  student  must  maintain  a  "C"  average 
in  the  nursing  courses. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ENGLISH 

101,  102 

201,  202 

206 
PHILOSOPHY  9 

101  Logic 

102  Ethics 

201  Philosophy  of  Knowledge 

HISTORY  4 

103,  104  Development  of  the  United  States 

SCIENCE  22 


Total  Hrs. 

Required 

1  5 

Sem.  Hrs 
Credit 

English  Composition 
English  Literature 
Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

i  *j 

6 
6 
3 

207,  208 

Principles  of  Chemistry 

6 

207,  208 

Principles  of  Physics 

6 

151 

Microbiology 

4 

**103,  104 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

6 

THEOLOGY  (Catholic  Students) 

4 

101 

The  Supernatural  Life 

2 

201 

Revelation  and  the  Church 

2 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 

14 

101 

Survey  of  Sociology 

2 

103 

General  Psychology  I 

2 

401 

Anthropological  Theory 

3 

402 

World  Cultures 

3 

251 

Educational  Psychology 

3 

340 

Social  Psychology 

3 

ELECTIVES 

6 

NURSING 

52 

*101 

Orientation  to  Nursing 

1 

*210 

Pharmacology 

2 

212 

Nutrition 

2 

*214 

Nursing  I 

3 

217,317 

Growth  and  Development  I  and  II 

4 

219 

Introduction  to  Epidemiology  and  Biostatistics 

2 

**215,  315,  415 

Nursing  II,  III,  and  IV 

15 

**319 

Nursing  V 

8 

**417 

Nursing  VI 

6 

419 

Nursing  VII 

5 

412 

Leadership  in  Nursing 

2 

414 

Nursing  in  the  Social  Order 

2 

TOTAL 

128 

♦Registered  Nurse  students  exempt— substitute  Electives  6  credits. 
••Challengeable  credits  for  Registered  Nurse  students— total  35  credits. 
Minimum  requirement  for  the  degree— 128  credits,  1.00  Q.P.  average. 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Nursing 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University. 
A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

101.  Orientation  to  Nursing.  An  orientation  to  the  concepts  of  profes- 
sional nursing.  This  course  will  assist  the  student  in  establishing  good  professional 
relationships.  Credit,  One  hour. 

101.  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review 
of  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined 
by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

103,  104.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  normal  human  body 
structure  and  function.  Laboratory  includes  physiological  experiments,  dissection  of 
preserved  and  fresh  specimens,  and  a  study  of  microscopic  slides.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  source  of  Revelation.  The 
Church,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

207-208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Recitation  with 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Duquesne  University's  School  of  Music,  established  in  1926,  is 
uniquely  situated  to  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for  professional  preparation 
in  musical  performance  and  music  education.  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pitts- 
burgh Opera,  chamber  music  and  concert  series,  WDUQ,  the  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity radio  station,  and  the  high  level  of  interest  on  the  part  of  other  radio  and 
television  stations  in  education  serve  as  unusual  stimuli  to  the  eager  music 
student.  As  a  professional  school  located  in  the  center  of  so  much  musical  activity 
it  has  brought  outstanding  musical  scholars  and  artists  to  its  faculty  and  attracted 
talented  students  from  a  wide  area  of  the  nation. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  that 
the  development  of  the  artistic  personality  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  highest 
objectives  of  scholars  in  all  fields  and  that  the  best  place  to  train  music  students 
to  take  their  places  in  life  is  in  a  situation  such  as  one  finds  at  Duquesne  where 
music  students  have  an  opportunity  to  take  their  academic  courses  in  classes 
with  students  from  other  schools  of  the  university,  yet  may  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  solid  musical  preparation  and  may  participate  in  nationally  recog- 
nized organizations  and  in  performances  of  professional  caliber. 

The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Music  are  to  train  teachers  and  performers 
of  music  who  should  possess  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  musicianship,  and  who 
will  be  equipped  by  reason  of  their  general  and  professional  education  to  take 
their  places  in  fields  of  performance  and/or  education. 

To  this  end  the  school  offers  programs  leading  to  two  undergraduate  degrees: 
The  Bachelor  of  Music  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education.  The 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  be  earned  with  a  major  in  piano,  organ,  voice  or 
orchestral  instruments.  These  programs  are  intended  for  the  student  interested 
primarily  in  performance  careers  in  concert,  television,  radio,  symphony  orches- 
tra and  opera  as  well  as  teaching  careers  in  colleges  or  private  studios.  The 
Music  Education  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  certification  requirements  for 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  All  programs  begun  at  the 
undergraduate  level  may  be  continued  at  the  graduate  level.  In  addition  the 
thorough  training  in  music  history  and  theory  open  new  possibilities  in  Liturgi- 
cal Music,  Musicology,  Composition  and  Theory. 

Duquesne  students  are  appreciated  by  employers  for  the  excellence  of  their 
preparation.  There  are  always  more  opportunities  for  our  graduates  than  can 
be  filled  by  the  Placement  Office. 

The  faculty  of  musical  scholars  and  artists  with  whom  Duquesne  students 
work  believe  that  fine  talents  are  best  encouraged  and  developed  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  friendly  and  at   the  same   time  does   not  relax   its  demands   for 
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excellence  in  achievement.  The  faculty,  selected  with  great  care  and  a  firm  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  the  school  exists  for  the  student, 
contains  the  names  of  concert  and  opera  soloists,  members  of  the  Casals  Festival 
Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  nationally  known  composers,  authors, 
arrangers,  conductors,  clinicians  and  music  educators.  All  have  been  chosen,  not 
only  for  their  personal  musical  achievements  but  for  their  excellence  in  teaching 
as  well. 

In  recent  years  the  Duquesne  University  Concert  Choir  has  performed  the 
following  works  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony:  Honegger's  "Jeanne  D'Arc 
au  Bucher,"  Beethoven's  "Choral  Fantasy"  with  Rudolf  Serkin  as  soloist  and 
"Sirenes"  from  Debussy's  "Three  Nocturnes,"  the  complete  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Music"  by  Mendelssohn,  the  "Venusberg  Music"  from  Wagner's  "Tann- 
hauser,"  the  choral  portions  of  the  Beethoven  "Ninth  Symphony"  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

The  Symphonic  Band  in  its  many  performances  on  campus  and  off  campus 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  bands  in  the  nation. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  fine  opportunities  for  the  student  interested  in 
orchestral  literature.  Its  associations  with  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  is  an  exceptional  advantage. 

The  School  also  maintains  woodwind,  brass  and  string  ensembles  that  are 
receiving  national  recognition  for  the  excellence  of  their  performances. 

Chapters  of  the  national  music  fraternity,  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia,  and  the 
national  music  sorority,  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  contribute  substantially  to  the  students' 
professional  and  social  development. 
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Preparing  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Music 

We  are  often  asked,  "What  can  I  do  to  get  ready  for  admission  to 
your  School?"  The  following  suggestions  should  be  of  help  to  you. 

1)  Discuss  with  your  teacher  the  minimum  requirements  for  first  year 
students  in  the  degree  program  of  your  choice. 

2)  Hear  as  much  good  music  and  as  many  fine  performers  as  possible. 

3)  If  you  have  never  participated  in  a  choral  group,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  do  so.  An  "accurate"  singing  voice  is  a  great  help  to  a  musician. 

4)  Participate  in  ensembles  as  much  as  possible. 

5)  If  you  are  an  orchestra  player  or  a  singer,  you  will  find  that  even  a 
little  piano  study  will  make  your  minor  applied  music  requirement  easier 
while  you  are  in  music  school.  While  it  is  not  a  requirement  for  entrance 
it  is  seriously  recommended,  especially  for  future  music  education  stu- 
dents. 

6)  Now  that  you  have  decided  on  music  or  music  teaching  as  a  career,  do 
some  extra  practice  every  day. 
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7)  The  faculty  of  the  school  of  music  will  be  happy  to  give  you  an 
audition  at  any  time  and  advise  you  as  to  your  qualifications  for  a  career 
in  music.  Call  the  office  of  the  Music  School  for  an  appointment.  If  you 
live  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  Pittsburgh,  you  may  send  a  tape 

recording.  Auditions  may  be  held  in  a  city  near  your  home.  Write  to  the 
School  of  Music  for  information. 

I.  Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  Piano  or  Organ 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Dept.  Cat.  No.  Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Mus.                   103,  104     Applied  Music  Major  4  4 

Mus.                   Ill,  112     Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.                   131,  132     Theory    3  3 

Mus.                   143,  144     Ensemble:  Chorus    1  1 

Mus.                   121,  122     Phys.   Ed.   (Eurhythmies)    1  1 

Eng.                    101,  102     English  Composition  3  3 

Phil.  101  Logic     3 

Phil.                           102     Ethics    3 

Mil.  Sci.1           101,  102     Military  Science   2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mus.                   203, 204     Applied  Music  Major  4  4 

Mus.                   211, 212     Applied  Music  Minor  1  1 

Mus.                  231, 232     Theory    3  3 

Mus.                   251,252     Music  and  Western  Civilization  .3  3 

Mus.                   243, 244     Ensemble:  Chorus   1  1 

Mus.                   221, 222     Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)  1  1 

Eng.                   201, 202     English  Literature   3  3 

Mil.  Sci.1           201, 202     Military  Science   2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mus.                   303, 304     Applied  Music  Major  4  4 

Mus.                   341, 342     Counterpoint    2  2 

Mus.                   351,  352     Music  and  Western  Civilization  .3  3 

Mus.                   343, 344     Ensemble:  Chorus    1  1 

Hist.                   103,  104     Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Theo.2               101, 201      Theology    2  2 

Elective  2  2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Mus.                   403, 404     Applied  Music  Major  6  6 

Mus.                   105,  106     Composition    2  2 

Mus.                          349     Piano  Methods   2 

Mus.  451  Music  and  Western  Civilization   .  3 

Mus.                   445, 446     Chamber  Music    2  2 

Mus.                  443, 444     Ensemble:  Chorus    1  1 

Elective  2  3 

]Note:  See  page  144. 
2Note:  See  page  144. 
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II.  Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  Voice 

Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Mus. 

103,  104 

Mus. 

111,  112 

Mus. 

143,  144 

Mus. 

131,  132 

Mus. 

121,  122 

Eng. 

101,  102 

Mod.  Lang. 

101,  102 

Theo.2 

101,102 

Mil.  Sci.1 

101,  102 

Mus. 

203,  204 

Mus. 

211,212 

Mus. 

243,  244 

Mus. 

231,232 

Mus. 

221,222 

Mus. 

251,252 

Eng. 

201,202 

Hist. 

103,  104 

Mod.  Lang. 

111,  112 

Mil.  Sci.1 

201,202 

Mus. 

303,  304 

Mus. 

307,  308 

Mus. 

311,312 

Mus. 

343,  344 

Mus. 

351,352 

Mus. 

341,342 

Mod.  Lang. 

101,  102 

Mus. 

403,  404 

Mus. 

407,  408 

Mus. 

443,  444 

Mus. 

451 

Phil. 

101 

Phil. 

102 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 

Title                                           I  Sent.  II  Sem. 

Applied  Music:  Voice   2  2 

Applied  Music:  Piano 1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir  1  1 

Theory   3  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

English  Composition   3  3 

Elementary  French    4  4 

Theology    2  2 

Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice   2  2 

Applied  Music:  Piano 1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir  1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

English  Literature   3  3 

Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Italian  Diction    1  1 

Military  Science    2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice   4  4 

Vocal  Ensemble    1  1 

Applied  Music:   Piano    1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir  1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Counterpoint     2  2 

Elementary  German  4  4 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice  6  6 

Vocal  Ensemble    1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir  1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Logic     3 

Ethics    3 

Elective     3 


'Note:  See  page  144. 
zNote:  Sec  page  141. 
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III.  Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  an  Orchestral  Instrument 

freshman  year 

Credit 

Dept.  Cat.  No.  Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Mus.  103,  104     Applied  Music  Major  4  4 

Mus.  Ill,  112     Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.  131,  132     Theory    3  3 

Mus.  143,  144     Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Eng.  101,  102      English  Composition  3  3 

Phil.  101  Logic     3 

Phil.  102     Ethics    3 

Mus.  121,  122     Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1  101,  102      Military  Science   2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mus.  203, 204     Applied  Music  Major  4  4 

Mus.  211, 212     Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.  231, 232     Theory   3  3 

Mus.  251,252      Music  and  Western  Civilization   .  .  3  3 

Mus.  243, 244      Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Mus.  245, 246      Chamber  Music    1  1 

Eng.  201, 202      English  Literature   3  3 

Mus.  221, 222      Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1  201, 202      Military  Science   2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mus.  303, 304     Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Mus.  341, 342     Counterpoint     2  2 

Mus.  355  Orchestration     2 

Mus.  377      Conducting    2 

Mus.  343, 344     Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Mus.  345, 346      Chamber  Music    1  1 

Mus.  351,352      Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Hist.  103,  104     Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major  6  6 

Composition 2  2 

Ensemble:  Orchestra  and /or  Band  1  1 

Chamber  Music    2  2 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Academic  Elective    3 

Theology    2  2 


Mus. 

403,  404 

Mus. 

105,  106 

Mus. 

443,  444 

Mus. 

445,  446 

Mus. 

451 

Theo.2 

101,201 

JNote:  See 
2Note:  See 

page 
page 

144. 
144. 
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IV.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 
Dept.  Cat.  No.  Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Eng.  101,  102      English  Composition   3  3 

Psych.  103,(103)    General  Psychology    2  (2) 

Soc.  (101),101     Survey  of  Sociology   (2)  2 

Theo.2  101, 201      Theology    2  2 

Mus.  131,  132      Theory    3  3 

Mus.  101,102      Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.  Ill,  112      Applied  Music  Minor  1  1 

Mus.  Ed.  171,  172     Voice  Class    1  1 

Mus.  143,  144      Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Mus.  121,122      Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1  101,  102      Military  Science   2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Eng.  201, 202      English  Literature   3  3 

Hist.  103,  104      Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Mus.  231, 232     Theory    3  3 

Mus.  251, 252      Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Mus.  201, 202      Applied  Music  Major 2  2 

Mus.  21 1,  212      Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.  181,182      Instrumental  Class  Methods 

(Winds) 1  1 

Mus.  243,  244      Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Mus.  221,222     Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies)  1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1  201, 202     Military  Science   2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  201,(201)    Foundations  of  Education   3  (3) 

Ed.  (251),251      Educational    Psychology    (3)  3 

Mus.  301, 302      Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.  351,352      Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Mus.  377,(377)    Conducting  (Instrumental)  or 

Mus.  378,(378)    Conducting  (Choral)    2  (2) 

Mus.  (355), 355     Orchestration  or 

Mus.  Choral  Arranging (2)  2 

Mus.  Ed.  343  Elementary  Methods   3 

Mus.  Ed.  344     Secondary  Methods    2 

Mus.  Ed.  381,  382      Instrumental  Class  Methods 

(Strings)    1  1 

Mus.  343,  344      Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Phil.  101      Logic 3 

Elective*  (Gen.  Ed.)    2 

'Note:  See  page  144. 
2Note:  See  page  144. 
3Note:  See  page  144. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit 

Dept.                  Cat.  No.                 Title                                        I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Natural   Science    3  (3) 

Phys.                   1 1 1              Physical  Science    3 

Phil.                   102,(102)   Ethics    3  (3) 

Mus.  451  Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Mus.                   401, 402     Applied  Music  Major  2  2 

Mus.  (481),481     Instrumental  Class 

(Percussion)    1  (1) 

Mus.  443,  444     Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band  1  1 

Mus.  Ed.           (490),490i     Practicum  and  Student  Teaching  .  (6)  6 

Mus.  Ed.            451,(451)    Music  Education  Seminar 1  (1) 

Elective3    2  (2) 

1Note:  Physically  eligible  male  freshmen  who  have  not  had  military  experience 

will  be  required  to  join  the  R.O.T.C. 

Women  will  take  Physical  Education— (Eurhythmies). 
2Note:  Courses  in  religion  are  required  for  all  Catholic  students:  Two  hours  per 

semester,  minimum  of  four  hours  total.  Non-Catholic  students  must  take 

four  additional  credits  to  compensate  for  the  religion  courses  not  required 

of  them. 

Non-Catholic  Music  Education  students  must  take  these  four  additional 

credits  in  General  Education. 
3Note:  All  Music  Education  women  must  take  two  credits  in  a  General  Education 

elective  and  two  credits  which  may  be  in  General  Education  or  Music. 
All  Music  Education  men  must  have  two  credits  in  a  General  Education 

elective. 

The  following  course  is  recommended  but  not  required  for  students 
interested  primarily  in  instrumental  teaching: 
Mus.  Ed.  345  Marching  Band  Methods   2  credits 

The  following  course  is  recommended  but  not  required  for  students 
interested  primarily  in  elementary  vocal  teaching: 
Mus.  Ed.  34G  Piano  Technics  in  Music  Education     2  credits 

All  Music  Education  students  are  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  sixty, 
(60),  hours  in  General  Education  including  at  least  twelve  hours  in  the 
Humanities,  and  six  hours  each,  in  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science. 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Music 

101.  Logic.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. It  offers  fundamental  training  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402.  Applied  Music  Major.  The  study 
of  voice,  piano,  organ,  string,  wind  or  percussion  instruments  throughout  all  semesters. 
The  study  of  keyboard  harmony  is  included  in  all  piano  and  organ  lessons.  Private 
instruction  of  one  hour  per  week  is  afforded  each  student.  The  university  reserves  the 
right  to  give  equivalent  instruction  by  way  of  private  and  class  lessons  should  it  seem  to 
the  students'  advantage  to  do  so.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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101.  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  French 
in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

102.  Ethics.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. It  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404.  Applied  Music  (Piano,  Organ  or 
Orchestral  Instruments).  Private  study  of  piano,  organ  or  orchestral  instruments  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years:  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Senior  year:  Credit,  Six  hours. 

103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404.  Applied  Music  (Voice).  Private 
study  of  voice  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  One  hour  each  week  except  in  the 
senior  year  when  a  second  hour  each  week,  as  class  or  private  instruction,  will  be 
devoted  to  acquiring  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  oratorio  and  opera  literature. 
Freshman  and  sophomore  years:  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Junior  year:  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester.  Senior  year:  Credit,  Six  hours  each  semester. 

Ill,  112,  211,  212,  311,  312,  411,  412.  Applied  Music  Minor.  All  students 
must  choose  a  secondary  applied  music  subject  upon  entrance.  Those  students  who  do 
not  elect  piano  as  a  major  must  study  it  as  a  complementary  instrument.  The  study  of 
keyboard  harmony  is  included  in  all  piano  lessons.  Students  failing  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  the  time  allotted  for  their  particular  degree  must  continue  study 
until  the  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  (No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  minor  piano 
in  the  Music  Education  program  after  the  sixth  semester  unless  the  requirements  have 
been  met.)  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 


121,  122.  Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  Fundamentals  of  rhyth- 
mic movement.  Fundamentals  of  musical  rhythm  pulse  and  note  values;  the  expressive 
qualities  of  music  such  as  tempo,  dynamics  and  phrasing  as  realized  and  expressed 
through  bodily  movement.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

131,  132.  Theory.  This  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  materials  of  musical  composition  and  develop  his  aural  comprehension 
by  means  of  correlated  drills  in  sight-singing,  keyboard  harmony,  part-writing  and  aural 
recognition.  During  the  first  semester  triadic  materials  will  be  used.  The  second  semester 
introduces  modulation,  seventh  chords  and  non-harmonic  materials.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

143,  144,  243,  244,  343,  344,  443,  444,  445,  446.  Ensemble.  Required  of  all 
students  as  laboratory  work  each  semester  of  enrollment.  Bachelor  of  Music.  Voice 
Majors:  Concert  Choir.  Piano  Majors:  Concert  Choir,  accompanying  for  singers  and 
instrumentalists  as  approved  by  the  piano  faculty.  Orchestral  Instrument  Majors:  Or- 
chestra and/or  Band. 

171,  172.  Voice  Class.  Fundamentals  of  voice  production,  including 
placement,  breathing,  breath  control,  elementary  study  of  vowels  and  consonants,  pos- 
ture, elementary  song  materials;  interval  and  scale  drill;  sight-singing.  One  hour  per 
week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 


MILITARY  DIVISION 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Duquesne  University  offers  Army  and  Air  Force  rotc  programs.  If 
you  are  a  physically  qualified  male  student  and  a  non-veteran  enrolled  in  any 
course  other  than  Pharmacy  you  will  be  required  to  take  the  Basic  Course  of 
Army  or  Air  Force  rotc  during  your  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Credits 
for  all  or  part  of  the  Basic  Course  for  veterans  will  be  granted  by  the  University, 
depending  on  prior  active  duty  service  time. 

If  you  desire  to  continue  the  Army  or  Air  Force  education  programs  beyond 
the  two  years  required  by  the  University,  you  may  elect,  and  if  accepted,  enroll 
in  the  courses  of  the  Advanced  rotc  programs.  The  Advanced  Course  is  taken  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  either  Advanced  rotc  program  will  qualify  you  for  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  or  Air  Force  Reserve  upon 
graduation.  You  will  be  expected  to  serve  a  minimum  tour  of  active  duty  after 
commissioning  and  graduation  from  the  University.  Outstanding  students  are 
eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Air  Force. 

Air  Force  commissions  are  offered  in  fields  involving  both  flying  and  non- 
flying  duties.  Army  commissions  are  offered  in  all  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  services. 
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Each  Advanced  Course  student,  Army  or  Air  Force,  attends  one  summer  camp 
between  his  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  addition,  Air  Force  Advanced  cadets 
who  are  classified  as  potential  pilots  are  given  361/9  hours  of  flight  instruction  at 
no  expense  to  them.  Uniforms  and  textbooks  are  issued  to  all  rotc  students.  Basic 
cadets  receive  no  pay,  but  students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Courses  receive  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  .90  cents  per  day.  During  the  summer  training  camp, 
students  are  paid  for  the  period  of  training  plus  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
camp. 

To  enrich  your  rotc  educational  pursuits,  extra-curricular  programs,  which 
are  distinctively  military  in  nature,  are  sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  Military 
and  Air  Science.  These  include  the  following: 

Military  Science 

Scabbard  and  Blade  is  a  national  honorary  group  which  seeks 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  military  proficiency.  The  group  is  only 
open  to  members  of  the  Advanced  Course. 

The  Pershing  Rifles,  a  national  fraternity,  maintains  both  a 
military  and  social  schedule  of  activities.  Their  outstanding  activity  is  a  crack 
drill  team  which  performs  regularly  both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  Ranger  Raiders,  a  unique  military  organization  of  specially 
selected  cadets,  was  founded  at  Duquesne  University  in  1960.  The  Ranger  pro- 
gram was  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  1962  for  establishment  at  other  schools 
on  a  national  basis.  The  Rangers  stress  military  strategy  and  physical  fitness. 

The  University's  Rifle  Team  which  maintains  an  inter-collegiate 
schedule  of  matches  is  directed  by  the  Military  Division.  Participation  is  open  to 
all  undergraduates. 

Air  Science 

The  Arnold  Air  Society  was  founded  to  promote  the  interests  of 
aero-space  as  a  means  of  national  defense.  The  group's  military  aspect  includes 
discussions  and  guest  speakers  concerned  with  developments  and  problems  of 
air  power.  The  Society  also  maintains  a  regular  program  of  social  activities. 

Angel  Flight  is  a  women's  group  associated  with  the  Air  Science 
division  and  established  on  a  national  basis.  The  groups'  1961-62  drillteam  took 
First  Place  honors  in  area  competition,  and  Third  Place  in  national  drill  com- 
petition held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Musicians  in  both  military  programs  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Du- 
quesne University  rotc  Marching  Band.  The  Band,  which  numbers  about  45 
musicians,  is  a  member  of  the  National  rotc  Band  Fraternity.  Students  must 
audition  and  meet  the  established  standards  of  the  Band. 
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GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  a  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master 
of  Music,  and  Master  of  Education.  Candidates  pursue  their  work  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Biology,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Classics,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Music,  Phar- 
macy, Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacognosy,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Social  Science,  and  African  Studies. 

The  Graduate  School  also  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry,  English,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology. 

Applications  and  requests  for  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

School  of  Law 

The  School  of  Law  offers  both  a  day  and  evening  division.  All 
applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  test  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure specific  aptitudes  closely  related  to  success  in  the  study  of  law.  The  test 
results  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  applicant's  college  record  in 
determining  his  eligibility  for  admission. 

Additional  entrance  requirements,  applications  and  requests  for  the  Law 
School  Bulletin  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
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DIRECTORIES  AND  CALENDAR 

Duquesne  University  Administration 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-Presdent Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance Maurice  A.  Spitler,  B.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research Theodore  Bakerman,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute  Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian  Eleanor  McCann,  B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Dean  of  Women Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Director  of  Assumption  Hall Ann  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Jeanne  L.  Reeves,  M.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary   Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information  George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. 
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DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration   William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 
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Communications  Directory 

All  requests  for  information  should  be  directed  as  indicated  below: 

Correspondence     Requests  should  be  directed  to  this  address: 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219 

Phone     The  University  phone  number  is  471-4600.  The  Area  Code  is  412.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  extensions  as  listed. 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 
Bulletins 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Summer  Session 
Admissions 

Undergraduate 

Post  Graduate 

Graduate  School 
Alumni  Affairs 
Athletics 
Business  Matters 
Educational  and  Academic  Programs 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


Registrar  Ext.  112 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Graduate  School  Ext.  207 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Dean,  Graduate  School  Ext.  207 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations        Ext.  131 

Director  of  Athletics  Ext.  160 

Business  Office  Ext.  117 


Dean  Ext.  202 

Associate  Dean:  Sciences  Ext.  257 

Associate  Dean:  Basic  Studies  Ext.  201 

Dean  Ext.  136 

Assistant  Dean  Ext.  135 

Dean  Ext.  250 

Dean  Ext.  225 

Dean  Ext.  231 

Dean  Ext.  252 

Dean  Ext.  207 

Dean  Ext.  138 

Placement  Office  Ext.  153 

The  Very  Reverend  President  Ext.  204 

Dean  of  Men  Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women  Ext.  243 

Director  of  Public  Information  Ext.  157 

Coordinator  Ext.  206 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Dean  of  Men  Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women  Ext.  243 

Testing  Bureau  Ext.  241 

Business  Office  Ext.  117 

Director  of  University  Planning  Ext.  256 

Registrar  Ext.  112 

All  University  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  except  on  holidays  noted  in  the  University 
Calendar. 


School  of  Business  Administration 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1964-1965 

SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

June    5-Friday  9:00-4:00 > 

[      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  6-Saturday  9:00-Nooni  &  &  7 

June    8— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  1 8-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  . 

T         in    „  . ,  n  nn  .  AA  /      Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  19— Friday  9:00-4:00  \      „    &.  ;  & 

June  20-Saturday  9 :  00-Noon  ) 

June  22— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 

Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 

September  1 4-Monday  1 : 00-3 :  00  > 

\  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday            1:00-3:00 ) 

September  14-Monday  4:00-7:00  i 

[  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday            4:00-7:00 ) 

September  16,  17,  18-  9:00-3:00 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  f  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19-Saturday         9: 00-Noon  ) 

September  21— Monday    Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  30— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


[     Registration:  Day  Classes. 

I      Registration:  Evening  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1  -Monday  1 :  00-3 :  00 

February    2-Tuesday  1:00-3:00 

February    1-Monday  4:00-7:00 

February    2-Tuesday  4:00-7:00' 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  31— Wednesday  Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday   Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  1 1-Friday  9:00-4:00  » 

[      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  12-Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

June  14— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 


/  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 
June  25-Friday                         9:00-4:00 1  *  y  B 

i  Session. 
June  26-Saturday                   9:00-Noon J 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

History 

In  1878  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  established  a  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  which 
was  incorporated  in  1882  as  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  authority  to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  1911  the  College  and  University  Council  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania approved  the  amendment  in  favor  of  the  corporate  title,  "Duquesne  Uni- 
versity," and  extended  the  charter  to  University  status  with  authority  to  grant 
degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

Accreditation 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment is  accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  believes  that  the  collegiate  graduate  is 
the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  constantly  and  consist- 
ently in  accordance  with  right  reason  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims  to 
facilitate  through  the  media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activities  the 
development  of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity,  and  professional  efficiency. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  provides  the  basic 
preparation  for  further  professional  growth  in  the  various  fields  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  It  has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  aim  of  developing  in  stu- 
dents a  truly  cultural  personality  and,  in  addition,  the  special  aim  of  introducing 
students  to  diverse  areas  of  intellectual  and  vocational  specialization.  It  attains 
this  objective  by  guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through  a 
concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  concentration,  through  an  organized  pro- 
gram of  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  and  through  established  per- 
sonnel services. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  college 
student  in: 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through  an 
understanding  of  truly  spiritual  and  religious  aims  and  values 
for  the  betterment  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  advancement  of 
these  aims  and  values  in  others. 
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2.  The  development  of  an  integrated  personality  for  the  enrichment 
of  his  own  life  and  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

3.  The  development  of  a  broader  understanding  of  our  culture  in 
order  to  advance  this  understanding  in  others. 

4.  The  development  of  an  expert  understanding  of  the  process  of 
living,  growth  and  learning,  and  of  competency  in  acting  upon 
this  understanding  in  practical  situations. 

5.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  and  practice  in  the 
democratic  process. 

6.  The  development  of  a  good  foundation  in  a  special  area  of 
knowledge  and  the  desire  for  continuous  professional  growth. 

7.  The  development  of  scholarship  through  a  constant  willingness 
to  use  the  resources  and  methods  of  critical  inquiry  in  the  fields 
of  human  knowledge  relevant  to  his  responsibility  as  a  profes- 
sional worker  and  as  an  individual. 

8.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

9.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  all  things  beautiful. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.00  a  credit  hour. 

Fees 

Application  (Non-refundable) 

$10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit 

$50.00 

University  Fee: 

Full-time  Students 

$20.00 

Part-time  Students 

$  4.00 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students 

$10.00 

Part-time  Students 

$  5.00 

Summer  School 

$  5.00 

ROTC 

$  2.00 

Registration 

$  1.00 

Late  Registration 

$  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X" 

grades 

$  5.00 

Special  Examination  (one  taken 

at  other 

than  the  scheduled  time) 

$10.00 

Change  of  Course 

$  1.00 

Auditor's  Fee—Fer  Credit  Hour 

(The  fee 

for  Auditor's  is  the  same  for 

regularly  matriculated  students) 

$30.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only 

$  3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only 

$  3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test 

$  5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each) 

$  3.00 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 

makes  a  formal  application  for  the 

Bachelor's  Degree) 

$15.00 

•The  above  listing  does  not  include  laboratory  fees  which  are  listed  in  the  catalog 
of  the  school  or  department  to  which  they  apply. 


Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1 . 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is  re- 
tained throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred 
and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termination 
of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room: 

Single  Room  per  year  $390.00 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year  $310.00 

Board: 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year  $480.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Summer  Session 

Room:  Eight  Weeks                    Six  Weeks 

Single  Room  $108.00                        $80.00 

Double  Room  $  80.00                        $  60.00 
Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $140.00                       $105.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week  $100.00                        $75.00 
(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
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Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses. 
This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  room  is  not  occupied. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 
Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80% 

Third  Week  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

After  the  fifth  week  0 

During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0 

*Fees  are  not  refundable. 

*No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 

faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board  No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)   Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between   the  parents  and   Education   Funds,   Inc. 
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Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay 
this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to 
credit  towards  his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when 
it  is  presented  on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the 
student  is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all 
of  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those 
students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class 
cards  stamped  "OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 
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Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
programs  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid 
—are  available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  entitled  "Financial  Infor- 
mation" (page  7). 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount 
of  aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earnings 
from  summer  or  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 

All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confi- 
dential statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the 
University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com- 
plete the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Financial  Aids 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available  to  qualified 
upperclassmen  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  are  reminded 
that  there  are  many  scholarship,  loan,  and  grant-in-aid  programs  available  from 
private  sources  such  as  fraternal  groups,  societies,  clubs,  etc. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available 
to  qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219.  Any 
full-time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  or  higher  currently  enrolled  at 
the  University,  or  high  school  graduate  ranking  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his 
graduating  class,  as  well  as  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing,  who 
plans  to  register  for  a  full-time  program  at  the  University,  may  apply  for  this 
loan.  The  student  must  secure  and  complete  in  its  entirety  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  form  in  addition  to  the  separate  Government  Loan  application 
form  before  May  31. 
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Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible 
students  are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("C-f-")  average  and 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school.  For  additional  infor- 
mation students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of  the 
examination  on  University  Bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 

Graduation  Requirements 

General 

1.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit. 

2.  Completion  of  a  major  program. 

A  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  credit  and  a  maximum  of 
32  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field. 

3.  Two  years  of  English  (101,  102,  201,  202). 

4.  Two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  for  male  students. 

Veterans  may  receive  as  advanced  standing  8  credits  (R.O.T.C.  equivalent) 
on  presentation  of  discharge  or  release  papers  to  the  Department  of  Military 
Science. 

5.  History  of  Western  Civilization: 

B.A.  Candidates  101,  102,  201,  202. 

B.S.  Candidates  one  year  (201,  202  recommended). 
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6.  Catholic  students  must  take  eight  credits  in  Religion. 

7.  Graduate  Record  Area  Test  in  the  sophomore  and  senior  year. 

8.  Graduate  Record  Advanced  Test  or  departmental  comprehensive  examina- 
tion in  the  senior  year. 

9.  A  minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.00  and  a  quality  point 
average  of  1.00  in  the  major  field. 

10.  Removal  of  I,  X,  and  F  grades. 

11.  Application  for  degree  (see  Calendar  for  latest  date). 

12.  Payment  of  all  indebtedness  to  the  University. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1.  Two  years  of  a  modern  or  a  classical  language.  Students  who  plan  to  go  to 
graduate  school  are  advised  to  take  German  or  French.  All  freshmen  must 
take  a  language. 

2.  Two  years  of  science  except  for  Economics  majors. 

3.  Philosophy  101  or  111,  102  or  408,  202  and  either  401,  402,  403,  201. 

4.  Political  Science  101;  Psychology  103  and  Sociology  101  in  freshman  year. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

1 .  Two  years  of  German,  French  or  Russian. 

2.  Philosophy  101  or  111,  102,  202  and  401. 

3.  Thirty  credits  of  Science  and  Math  outside  the  major  area. 

Pre-Pharmacy  Requirements 

Chemistry  121,  122,  221,  222;  Biology  111,  112;  Mathematics  105,  106;  English 

101,  102,  201,  202;  Philosophy  101,  102;  Physics  201,  202. 

Survey  Courses 

Certain  courses  are  offered  by  the  various  departments  for  their  cultural  value 
to  students  and  do  not  carry  credit  towards  a  major  program. 
107-108  Principles  of  Biology 
101-102  Philosophy 
207-208  Principles  of  Physics 
207-208  Principles  of  Chemistry 
213-214  Scientific  Etymology 

303  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

304  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 
403  Greek  and  Roman  Art 

415  Music  Appreciation 
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Laboratory  Fees 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory    Fee     $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit    2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit   2.50 

Physics  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory    Fee     $  7.00 

Breakage  Deposit   2.50 

Experimental  Psychology  Course: 

Laboratory    Fee    $  7.00 

News  Reporting  and  Writing   (203,  204)   $10.00 

each  semester 

News  Photography    (301)    $10.00 

each  semester 

Radio  and  TV  Writing   (304)   $  5.00 

Copy  Reading  and  Editing   (307-308)    $10.00 

each  semester 

Radio  and  Television  Production   (312)   $10.00 

Reporting  of  Public  Affairs   (411) $10.00 

Developing  the  Television  Program    (417-418)   .   $10.00 

each  semester 

Advertising  Copy  Writing  and  Layout   (421,  422)   $  5.00 

each  semester 

Language  Laboratory    $10.00 

Special  Examinations 

Sophomore  Year.  All  students  who  have  completed  forty-five  credit 
hours  of  work  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  Area  Test.  The  re- 
sults of  this  examination  will  be  used  for  guidance  purposes. 

Senior  Year.  In  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year,  all  students 
are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  Area  Tests  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Comprehensive  Test  in  their  major  field  of  study. 

Awards 

In  addition  to  the  graduation  honors,  there  are  nine  permanent  un- 
dergraduate awards  open  to  students  in  the  college.  They  are  given  at  Honors 
Day  for  distinction  in  studies. 
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Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence  This  medal  is  awarded  to 
the  student  who  has  throughout  his  four  years  consistently  achieved  scholastic 
distinction  in  all  fields  of  his  curriculum. 

Gold  Medal  for  English  This  medal  is  awarded  to  that  student, 
usually  an  English  Major,  whose  scholastic  record,  literary  background,  and  evi- 
dence of  writing  skill  through  publications  in  the  undergraduate  journals  show 
high  promise.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  Sigma  Tau  Delta  Fraternity— National 
English  Honor  Society. 

Gold  Medal  in  the  Sciences  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
senior  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  who  makes  the  best  record 
for  the  four  year  program,  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  Scholarship  Key  Awarded  annually  to  a  grad- 
uating member  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  who  has  shown  outstanding  achievement  in 
History,  as  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  History  Department. 

Praestantia  Linguarum  Classicarum  This  gold  medal  is  an  an- 
nual award  made  to  a  senior  who  has  shown  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
Classics.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity. 

Gold  Medal  in  Journalism  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
senior  in  the  Department  of  Journalism  whose  academic  achievement  and  jour- 
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nalistic  record  have  been  outstanding.  The  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Journalism 
Association. 

Gold  Medal  in  Psychology  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
senior  who  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  understanding  and  achievement  in 
the  field  of  psychology  and  who  has  maintained  a  cumulative  average  of  not  less 
than  2.25  in  his  whole  program  of  studies.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Du- 
quesne  University  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi. 

Gold  Medal  in  the  Social  Sciences  The  Departments  of  Econom- 
ics, Political  Science,  and  Sociology  annually  award  a  gold  medal  to  the  senior 
candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  who  has  shown  the  highest  scholastic 
achievement  for  the  four  year  program,  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Duquesne  University  Chapter  of  Pi  Gamma 
Mu. 

Director's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Debate  Each  year  the  di- 
rector of  the  Debating  Society  selects  an  outstanding  debater  for  this  award. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Department  of  Biology 

Julius  S.  Greenstein,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  31  semester  hours. 
All  majors  in  Biology  must  take  111,  112,  214  and  at  least  twenty  additional 
hours,  approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Seniors  are  urged  to  consult  the  Graduate  Bulletin  for  500  level  courses  for 
which  they  may  enroll.  These  provide  an  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in 
specialized  areas  in  preparation  for  future  graduate  or  professional  career  train- 
ing. Biology  majors  planning  to  do  graduate  work  are  urged  to  include  Chemis- 
try 401  and  Mathematics  205  and  206  in  their  program. 

Biology  Majors— Mathematics  105,  106;  General  Chemistry  121, 
122;  Organic  Chemistry  205,  206  or  221,  222,  and  Physics  201,  202  or  211,  212. 

COURSES 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  modern  biological  thought 
stressing  those  aspects  about  which  an  intelligent  citizen  should  be  informed.  This 
course  does  not  ordinarily  carry  credit  toward  a  biology  major,  but  students  achieving 
"B"  or  better  in  both  semesters  who  later  decide  to  declare  a  major  in  biology  may  be 
excused  from  taking  either  111  or  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non-green  plants. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the  principal 
animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

151.  Microbiology.  A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  practi- 
cal applications  of  microbiology  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

201.  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy,  de- 
velopment and  classification  of  the  chordates  with  emphasis  on  the  vertebrates.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

202.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  empha- 
sizing the  vertebrates  and  the  classical  and  current  experimental  approaches.  The  labora- 
tory is  concerned  primarily  with  micro-anatomical  studies  of  the  developing  chick;  atten- 
tion also  is  given  to  studies  of  certain  invertebrates,  frog,  and  10  mm.  pig.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

212.  Local  Flora.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  various  systems 
of  classification,  identification  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  region  with  the  use  of  man- 
uals and  distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  groups.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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214.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  other  mechanisms  of  inheritance 
together  with  introductory  material  in  statistics  and  population  genetics.  Two  three-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

216.  General  Ecology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  an  analysis 
of  the  environmental  factors  and  treating  the  inter-relationships  of  these  factors  in  bio- 
logical communities.  Frequent  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  111,  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

302.  Entomology.  The  biology  of  insects  and  related  arthropods.  Two 
three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Physiology.  An  introductory  course  in  general  physiology  with  em- 
phasis on  mammalian  physiology.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Comparative  Anatomy.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

311.  Non-Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  devel- 
opment, reproduction,  activities  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of  non-vascular 
plants.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

312.  Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  develop- 
ment, anatomy,  reproduction,  distribution  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of  vas- 
cular plants.    Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

314.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  dynamic  activity  of  plants  through 
a  study  of  individual  processes.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Two  four- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

321.  Vertebrate  Histology.  A  study  of  cells  and  intercellular  substance 
and  the  combination  of  these  into  tissues  and  organs;  origins  of  tissues  and  organs,  and 
the  relation  of  structure  to  function.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

331.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  external  and  internal  organization 
of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  development.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

351.  General  Microbiology.  A  fundamental  study  of  micro-organisms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  general  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  as  well  as  basic 
laboratory  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  205,  206  or  301,  302,  Biology  201.  Two 
four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

352.  Applied  Microbiology.  A  general  study  of  the  role  of  micro-organ- 
isms in  nature,  industry  and  public  health.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  various  sources 
of  micro-organisms  and  standard  procedures  for  the  identification  of  unknown  microbes. 
Prerequisite:  General  Microbiology  351.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

431.  General  Endocrinology.  A  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  growth,  development,  metabo- 
lism and  reproduction  in  animals.  Prerequisites:  Biology  201,  305  and  Organic  Chemis- 
try. Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

490.  Senior  Research.  Opportunity  for  selected  students  to  work  on  a 
research  problem  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Credit,  One  to  Three 
hours.   (Registration  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.) 
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Department  of  Chemistry 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  32  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Chemistry. 
All  students  must  take  121,  122,  221,  222,  321,  322,  324,  421,  422.  To  meet  the 
American  Chemical  Society's  requirements  for  Professional  Certification,  the  stu- 
dent must  elect  two  additional  courses  from  the  following:  401,  509,  510,  521, 
522,  541,  551,  or  Mathematics  305.  One  of  the  elected  courses  must  be  a  labora- 
tory course.  This  laboratory  requirement  can  also  be  fulfilled  by  Undergraduate 
Research. 

The  500  group  courses  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Courses  205,  206,  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  MAjORs-Mathematics  105,  106,  205,  206;  Physics  211, 
212;  Biology  111,  112  and  12  credits  of  German. 

General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of  chemistry 
are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in  which  struc- 
ture determines  chemical  behavior.  The  nuclei  of  the  atoms,  their  reactions,  and  how 
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physical  properties  derive  from  the  nucleus  are  studied.  The  extranuclear  structure  of 
atoms  is  then  developed.  The  gas  laws,  colligative  properties  of  solutions,  and  phase 
diagrams  are  derived  and  used.  Kinetics  and  all  phases  of  equilibria  are  studied  with 
additional  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  qualitative  analysis.  The 
laboratory  portion  of  the  first  semester  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  a  quantita- 
tive manner.  The  second  semester  laboratory  consists  of  qualitative  inorganic  analysis. 

121.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

122.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours. 

Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accompanying  energy  con- 
siderations. The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  representative  organic  compounds 
are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121,  122.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour. 

205,  206.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

221,  222.  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Recitation  with 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

321,  322.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  various  states  of  matter:  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  212,  Chemistry  122,  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

323,324.  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  portion  of  Chemistry  321, 
322.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

401.  Introductory  Biochemistry.  An  introduction  to  biochemistry  at 
the  cellular  level.  The  structure  and  chemistry  of  cellular  components  (proteins,  nucleic 
acids,  etc.),  of  cellular  reagents  (enzymes,  co-enzymes,  respiratory  pigments,  etc.)  and  met- 
abolic reactions  of  carbohydrates,  lipids  and  amino  acids  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
206  or  222.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

421.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  training  in  mod- 
ern methods  in  chemical  analysis:  including  instrumental  methods.  Prerequisite:  321,  322. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

422.  Inorganic  and  Nuclear  Chemistry.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

490.  Undergraduate  Research.  Students  work  on  a  research  problem  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Credit,  Maximum  Two  hours. 
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Department  of  Classics 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  credits  in  Latin  is  required  for 
a  major  in  Classics.  These  credits  must  include  Latin  305,  306.  In  addition  to 
the  twenty-four  credits  required  in  Latin  all  majors  must  take  the  following 
supplementary  courses:  303,  Greek  Literature  in  English;  304,  Latin  Literature 
in  English;  405,  Greek  Civilization;  406,  Roman  Civilization.  Majors  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  substitute  six  credits  of 
Greek  for  six  of  the  twenty-four  in  Latin.  101,  102  Elementary  Latin  is  an 
introductory  course  not  intended  for  majors  or  minors. 

Classics  Majors— Latin  305,  306;  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in 
English  303,  304;  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  405,  406. 

COURSES 
LATIN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Latin.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  syntax  is  combined  with  exercises  in  composition  and  translation.  This  course 
does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Latin.  Although  previous  study  of  fundamental 
paradigms  and  syntax  is  presupposed,  a  review  of  these  is  coordinated  with  exercises  in 
composition  and  translation  as  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from  Latin  prose  and 
poetry  are  chosen  to  acquaint  the  student  with  major  authors  and  works  and  to  trace  the 
principal  lines  of  development  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

305,  306.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Translation  from  English  into  Lat- 
in strengthens  command  of  the  idioms  and  elegancies  of  style  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
classical  period.  Text:  Bradley's  Arnold  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

403.  Cicero.  Several  orations  and  essays  are  read  and  analyzed  with 
respect  to  organizational  plan  and  rhetorical  devices.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Horace.  The  various  verse-forms  used  by  this  poet  are  studied  in 
representative  excerpts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

411.  Livy.  Readings  in  Ab  Urbe  Condita  provide  a  sampling  of  Roman 
historical  writing.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


412.  Virgil.  Ample  portions  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  to  develop  the 
student's  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  masterpiece  of  epic  poetry.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

415.  Pliny.  Selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  are  read  as  examples 
of  epistolary  writing  and  as  sources  of  information  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Credit,  Three  hours. 

416.  Seneca.  Readings  in  Seneca  the  Younger's  Letters  to  Lucilius  pro- 
vide experience  with  Silver  Age  philosophical  writing.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

427.  Patristic  Latin.  The  development  of  the  Latin  language  is  traced 
through  the  period  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

428.  Late  Latin.  Poems  and  prose  selections  of  the  mediaeval  period 
are  read  with  attention  to  linguistic  and  stylistic  innovations.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

436.  Ovid.  Readings  in  the  Metamorphoses  are  supplemented  with  back- 
ground information  on  the  mythology  of  the  Romans.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

447.  Saint  Augustine.  Selections  from  the  Confessions  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine are  analyzed;  stylistic  devices  as  well  as  syntactical  and  linguistic  characteristics  are 
given  special  attention.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451,452.  Latin  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  read  authors  or  works  not  covered  in  the  basic  sequence;  material  is  chosen 
to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


GREEK 

101,  102.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Greek  grammar  and  syntax,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition  and  transla- 
tion to  prepare  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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201.  Xenophon.  The  style  and  syntax  of  a  representative  Attic  Greek 
work  are  studied  in  excerpts  from  the  Anabasis.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  The  Greek  New  Testament.  Selected  readings  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  Greek  Koine.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  Plato.  The  Apologia,  Crito  and  Phaedo  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Herodotus.  Ample  excerpts  read  in  the  original  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  style  and  lore  of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  The  student's  command  of  basic  vocab- 
ulary and  understanding  of  the  essential  rules  of  syntax  are  reinforced  by  exercises  in 
English  to  Greek  translation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

461.  Greek  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  from  a  particular  author  or  work  chosen  to  suit  their  interests  and 
proficiency.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

CLASSICS  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

(No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is  required) 

213,214.  Scientific  Etymology.  This  introduction  to  systematic  word- 
study  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  is  open  to  all  students  interested 
in  developing  their  English  vocabulary.  Acquaintance  with  important  prefixes,  stems  and 
suffixes  of  the  classical  languages  will  enable  students,  especially  in  the  sciences,  to  com- 
prehend more  rapidly  and  accurately  the  technical  language  of  their  particular  field  of 
interest.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

303.  Greek  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Greek  literature  available  in 
English  translations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Latin  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Latin  literature  available  in 
English  translations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  This  survey  course  offered  for  its  cultural 
value  to  all  students  in  the  University  studies  the  origins  and  development  of  sculpture, 
architecture  and  painting  in  the  Mediterranean  world  up  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Credit,  Two  hours. 

405.  Greek  Civilization.  This  introductory  course  in  Greek  History  is 
a  survey  study  of  the  origins,  development  and  characteristics  of  that  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion which  made  so  many  artistic,  intellectual  and  cultural  contributions  to  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  world.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

406.  Roman  Civilization.  This  introductory  course  in  Roman  History 
is  a  survey  study  of  the  growth  of  Rome's  organization,  power  and  culture  through  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Empire.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Department  of  Economics 

Thomas  McDermott,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  is  required  for  a  major  in 
Economics.  These  credits  must  include  Economics  211,  212,  301,  302. 

Sequence  of  Courses:  No  one  can  take  Economics  211,  212  before 
the  sophomore  year,  and  Economics  Majors  must  complete  this  course  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Courses  in  Economics  301  through  406  may  be  taken  by  all  jun- 
iors and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  211,  212.  Courses  in  Economics 
417  and  418  are  primarily  for  seniors  who  have  completed  at  least  Economics 
211,  212,  301,  302.  Other  seniors  or  juniors  may  take  Economics  417  and  418 
with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  With  the  permission  of 
the  instructor,  qualified  seniors  may  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  courses  in  Eco- 
nomics 417  through  552  as  they  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Economics  Majors— Mathematics  103,  104;  Statistics  251,  252  and 
one  year  of  Science. 

COURSES 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  princi- 
ples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and  minors  are  not 
in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  or  business  administration.  Offered  both  semesters.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Europe  and  America.  A  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  western  economic  institutions  and  practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  origin 
of  capitalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  spread  of  capitalism.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  institutional  development  and 
productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

108.  American  Economic  Development.  A  study  of  the  institutional  de- 
velopment and  productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

211,212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  practices,  and  principles  as  they  appear  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  economic  goods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  and  minoring 
in  the  various  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism  and  business  administration.  Six 
Credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301.  National  Income  Economics.  A  conceptual  analysis  of  national  in- 
come theory,  its  tools,  its  basic  principles  and  its  social  and  economic  significance.  The 
course  treats  the  macroeconomic  method  of  economic  analysis.  It  is  concerned  with  ex- 
plaining the  development  and  nature  of  national  income  aggregates.  The  basic  principles 
of  national  income  theory  are  developed  and  explained  in  order  to  place  into  focus  the 
operations  of  the  American  economy  and  the  many  problems  relating  to  it.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 
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302.  Prices  and  Production.  A  modern  analysis  of  price  of  commodities 
and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries,  and  of  their  effects  on  the 
structure  of  production  and  income  distribution,  in  contrast  to  the  study  of  aggregates  in 
National  Income  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: to  develop  familiarity  with  basic  monetary  theory  so  that  the  student  may  under- 
stand the  impact  of  money,  and  of  public  policies  with  respect  to  money,  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  upon  himself  as  an  individual;  and  to  study  the  nature  of  the  existing  institutions 
of  money,  credit,  and  banking  with  which  he  will  come  into  contact  in  his  role  as  busi- 
ness man  or  consumer.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

312.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  American  practices  and  policies 
on  the  various  levels  of  government.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

314.  Industrial  Relations.  Study  of  the  economic,  political,  social  and 
legal  structure  of  established  labor-management  relationships;  the  role  of  labor,  manage- 
ment and  government  in  collective  bargaining;  rights  and  obligations  of  employers  and 
employees;  development  of  industrial  relations  policies  and  practices.  The  course  is 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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402.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capital- 
ism, socialism,  communism,  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on  analysis  rather 
than  mere  description  of  the  economics  of  various  countries.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

405.  International  Economics.  This  course  offers  an  introduction  to 
the  foreign  trade  theory  and  principles  of  international  monetary  economics  as  well  as 
foreign  trade  policy.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  theory  of  comparative  advantage 
and  neoclassical  theory,  the  analysis  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  exchanges, 
methods  and  purposes  of  trade  regulations  and  the  U.  S.  foreign  trade  policy.  The 
course  also  describes  institutions  and  the  most  important  contemporary  international 
economic  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

406.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  the  geography,  and  a  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  foreign  trade.  This  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

413.  Labor  Economics.  Analysis  of  the  principles  for  wage  and  employ- 
ment determination  in  contemporary  American  economy  under  non-union  conditions  as 
well  as  under  collective  bargaining.  The  institutional  development  underlying  labor  sup- 
ply and  demand  is  studied  with  direct  emphasis  on  its  impact  on  employment  and  pro- 
duction, on  the  general  wage-level  and  on  wage-differentials,  on  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional income  and  on  general  social  welfare.  The  course  also  includes  a  comparative 
study  of  problems  in  labor  economics  in  America  and  other  democratic  countries.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

417.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  economic  thought  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Lord  Keynes  with  a 
view  to  help  the  senior  student  in  acquiring  a  broader  intellectual  background  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  modern  economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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418.  Modern  Economic  Theory.  A  brief  review  of  classical  tradition 
emphasizing  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  Marxian  socialism  showing  their  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  twentieth  century  economic  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  primarily 
upon  the  writings  of  Marshall,  Schumpeter,  and  Keynes,  applying  their  theories  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  economic  policy.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  economic 
growth  and  development  and  the  essentials  of  welfare  economics  in  today's  society.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

419.  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.  This  course  will  present  the 
analysis  of  business  cycles,  their  modification  by  non-cyclic  business  fluctuations  and 
the  effects  of  cyclic  change  upon  the  firm,  the  industry  and  the  economy.  Modern 
developments  in  economic  forecasting  will  be  reviewed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

420.  Business  and  Public  Policy.  A  study  of  the  regulatory  techniques 
used  by  government  to  influence  and  modify  business  behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
anti-trust  laws  and  procedure,  exclusion  and  discrimination,  patent  abuses  and  special 
regulatory  problems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211,  212.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

421.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  its  current  problems  on  the  basis  of  critical  examination 
of  economic  reports  by  official  and  private  sources  (such  as  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  begin  developing  in  the  graduating 
senior  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  apply  the  analytical  knowledge  he  has  acquired  dur- 
ing his  undergraduate  study  of  economics  and  related  fields  of  social  science  and  business 
administration.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Department  of  English 

John  A.  Clair,  Acting  Chairman 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  is  required  for 
a  major  in  English  Literature.  This  minimum  must  include  201  and  202  and  at 
least  eighteen  hours  of  upper  division  work  (courses  in  the  300-400  series).  Spe- 
cifically, the  major  must  include  410  or  411,  403  or  404,  and  five  courses  chosen 
from  311,  312,  313,  314,  315,  316,  317,  318,  and  409.  In  his  choice  of  courses, 
the  student  and  his  adviser  should  strive  for  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  field. 
Extradepartmental  requirements  include  History  331,  332  and  Philosophy  406, 
407.  Strongly  recommended  are  Classics  303  and  304. 

Note:  English  101  and  102  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major. 
English  203,  204;  303,  304;  and  420,  421  are  considered  general  electives  and  not 
part  of  a  major  program. 

English  Majors— English  History  331,  332;  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage 407;  Aesthetics  406. 

COURSES 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English  lit- 
erature in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

203.  Advanced  Prose.  Stylistic  devices  and  techniques  in  representative 
modern  writers;  the  development  of  the  student's  own  prose  style.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  Creative  Writing.  Writing  practice  in  varied  forms  according  to 
student's  own  interests.  Prerequisite:  demonstrated  ability  in  English  203.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

300,  301.  Honors  Colloquium.     Topics  variable.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

303,  304.  Fiction  Writing  I  and  II.  The  short  story  as  a  major  form  of 
creative  writing.  Prerequisite:  English  204.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

307.  The  English  Language.  An  introduction  to  linguistic  analysis  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  structure  of  American  English  from  sound  to  sentence.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

308.  Applied  Linguistics.  Practical  uses  of  structural  linguistics  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  For  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Prereq- 
uisite: English  307.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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309.  Literary  Criticism— Fiction.  Fundamental  problems  of  practical 
literary  criticism.  Development  of  proficiency  in  critical  analysis  through  frequent  prac- 
tice in  explication  of  prose  fiction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

310.  Literary  Criticism— Poetry.  Parallel  course  to  309.  Explication  de- 
voted to  the  various  poetic  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

311.  Renaissance  English  Literature.  Developments  in  English  litera- 
ture under  the  impact  of  the  continental  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Representa- 
tive authors  and  works  from  St.  Thomas  More  to  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

312.  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Literary  reactions  to 
Elizabethan  conventions  and  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  unrest.  Represent- 
ative authors  and  works  from  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Jonson  to  Milton.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

313.  English  Classicism.  Developments  of  neo-classical  literature  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Pope.  Primary  attention  given  to  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope 
and  the  periodical  essayists.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

314.  Late  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature.  Johnson  and  his 
circle,  the  development  of  the  novel,  the  pre-Romantics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

315.  English  Romantic  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  Romanticism 
in  all  its  aspects  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

316.  Victorian  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Victorian  age  with  particular  emphasis  on  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

317.  The  Early  Twentieth  Century.  Selective  study  of  authors  rep- 
resenting the  major  literary  types  and  trends  from  about  1890  to  1930.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

318.  Contemporary  Literature.  Major  literary  types  and  trends  since 
about  1930.  A  continuation  of  English  317.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  American  Literature  to  1865.  Representative  American  prose  and 
poetry  studied  in  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  American  Literature  after  1865.  A  continuation  of  English  403 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales  with  special  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage. Credit,  Two  hours. 

410.  Shakespeare  I.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Early  tragedies;  his- 
tories; comedies.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

411.  Shakespeare  II.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Mature  tragedies 
and  dramatic  romances.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

418.  Modern  American  Poetry.  The  Imagists,  Hart  Crane,  Robert  Frost, 
e.  e.  cummings  and  other  representative  contemporary  poets.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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422.  Literary  Criticism— Drama. 
voted  to  the  dramatic  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


Parallel  course  to  309.  Explication  de- 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

205.  Speech  and  Phonetics.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  aspects  necessary  for  satis- 
factory volume,  resonance  and  pitch.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vo- 
cal theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation,  pacing  and 
fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

207.  Oral  Interpretation.  A  course  in  advanced  reading  which  empha- 
sizes the  technical  aspects  underlying  artistic  interpretation.  Selected  items,  especially 
those  of  a  dramatic  or  lyric  nature,  provide  material  for  practice.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305,  306.  Discussion  and  Persuasion.  Trains  the  student  to  think  per- 
suasively and  present  well  ordered  thoughts  through  effective  oral  communication.  Im- 
promptu speaking  and  the  more  spontaneous  aspects  of  public  speech  are  treated  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  human  relations  and  techniques  leading  to  productive  dis- 
cussion. Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Public  Address.  Introduces  the  more  formal  types  of  public 
address  and  sets  forth  their  various  characteristics.  Stress  is  laid  on  platform  manners  and 
audience  analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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Department  of  History 

William  G.  Storey,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  is  required  for 
a  major  in  history.  The  six  credits  of  History  101,  102  will  not  count  toward 
the  major.  All  juniors  shall  take  one  300  or  400  course  in  American  History. 
Superior  seniors  will  be  invited  to  join  the  Senior  Seminar.  All  majors  are  urged 
to  elect  Philosophy  307  in  their  junior  or  senior  year. 

COURSES 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces,  and 
cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion  of  these 
elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  charges  wrought  in  western 
culture  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 
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103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Western  Civilization  Since  1660.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  European  society,  in  its  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious  as  well  as  political 
aspects.  This  course  is  a  second-year  continuation  of  101,  102.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  A  survey  covering  the  in- 
stitutional, dogmatic  and  cultural  developments  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  periods. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  A  study  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  institutional  aspects  of  the  Church  since  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Byzantine  History.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  de- 
cline of  the  "Roman  Empire  in  Christian  dress."  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  Islamic  History.  A  study  of  the  Muslim  Middle  East  in  its  origins 
and  development,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  modern  period.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  308.  History  of  Science.  A  survey  exploring  the  significance  of 
scientific  developments  within  the  historical  and  social  context  of  western  culture. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

331,332.  English  History.  The  first  semester  surveys  the  origins  of 
English  political,  religious  and  economic  institutions  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth.  The  second  semester  covers  the  development  of  Great  Britain,  1600- 
1950,  with  emphasis  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  political  parties,  and  Imperial  rela- 
tions. Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

341,  342.  Russian  History.  Development  of  society  and  state  in  Russia 
from  their  origins  to  the  twentieth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

345,  346.  Asian  History.  A  study  of  traditional  societies  in  Asia  and  their 
recent  transformation  under  the  impact  of  the  West.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

351,  352.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.A.  The  United  States  of 
America  in  the  realm  of  world  affairs  to  1895;  as  a  major  world  power  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

359.  History  of  American  Catholicism.  An  investigation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Catholic  Church  in  English  speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  growth  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  since  the  American  Revolution.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

375.  Reform  in  the  Modern  United  States.  A  study  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  movements  in  the  United  States  since  the  late  19th  century. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

405,  406.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 
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451,452.  Political  History  of  the  U.  S.  A  comprehensive  investigation 
and  analysis  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  their  origins,  growth,  leaders,  and 
basic  political  philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

453,  454.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  U.  S.  Exclusive  investi- 
gation of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development  of  our  country  from  Colo- 
nial Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

455.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  the  U.S.  Major  develop- 
ments in  American  thought  including  philosophy,  religion,  literature  and  science.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

457,  458.  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.S.  The  background,  draft- 
ing, and  evolution  of  the  American  constitution  as  part  of  the  historical  trends  which 
helped  to  form  constitutional  theories  and  practices.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

461,  462.  Colonial  America.  The  economic,  social  and  political  factors 
influencing  European  expansion  into  the  New  World;  exploration  and  settlement  to 
1740  with  emphasis  on  British  America.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

465.  Revolution  and  the  New  Nation.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

467.  Early  National  Period  of  the  U.S.,  1787-1829.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

468.  The  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American  Democracy.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

491,492.  Senior  Seminar  in  Selected  Historical  Topics.  Only  students 
invited  by  the  history  faculty  may  take  this  course.  It  carries  no  credit  toward  the  major 
or  minor  in  History.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

Qualified  seniors,  history  majors,  and  others  may  enroll  in  the  following  500  level 
courses  described  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin  and  listed  in  the  current  schedule  of  courses. 
History  majors  shall  select  such  courses  under  the  guidance  of  their  College  advisers. 
Other  students  shall  consult  with  the  department  chairman  at  the  time  of  registration. 

503,  504.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 


each  semester. 


505,  506.  Cultural  History  of  Medieval  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours 

509.  History  of  the  Roman  Liturgy.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

513.  Renaissance.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

514.  Reformation.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

515.  The  Seventeenth  Century.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

516.  The  Eighteenth  Century.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

517.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
521,  522.  Late  Modern  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 


523,  524.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Late  Modern  Europe. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

527,  528.  Communism.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

533.  English  Constitutional  History.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

537.  Victorian  Britain.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

538.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
565.  Revolution  and  New  Nation.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

567.  Early  National  Period  of  the  U.S.,  1787-1829.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

568.  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American  Democracy.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Department  of  Journalism 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Majors:  All  majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  32  hours  but 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  36  hours  in  Journalism. 

Advertising  Sequence:  Required  courses- 162- 163;  203-204;  305-306; 
416;  421-422;  and  up  to  eight  elective  hours  credit  in  journalism  approved  by  the 
student's  major  adviser. 

News-Editorial  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204;  307- 
308;  319-320;  411-412;  415  and  up  to  eight  elective  hours  credit  in  journalism 
approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Public  Relations  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204; 
307-308;  309-310;  409-410;  412;  415;  and  up  to  seven  elective  hours  credit  in  jour- 
nalism approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Radio-Television  Sequence:  Required  courses— 162-163;  203-204; 
303-304;  312;  315;  318;  417-418;  419;  and  up  to  nine  elective  hours  credit  in  jour- 
nalism approved  by  the  student's  major  adviser. 

Journalism  Majors— Economics  101;  Public  Speaking  205;  comple- 
tion of  one  sequence  in  News-Editorial,  Advertising,  Public  Relations  or  Radio 
Television. 

COURSES 

162,  163.  Journalism  Orientation.  An  introduction  to  journalistic  com- 
munications. Required  of  freshman  pre-journalism  majors.  One  hour  weekly. 

203.  News  Reporting  and  Writing  I.  Study  and  practice  in  gathering 
and  writing  news  stories  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  story.  Practice  on  the  Univer- 
sity's weekly  newspaper  in  coverage  of  campus  news  events.  Intensive  study  of  news  leads, 
style  and  structure  of  news  stories;  evaluation  of  news  and  news  sources.  Lecture,  Two 
hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

204.  News  Reporting  and  Writing  II.  Advanced  writing  and  reporting 
with  stress  on  the  gathering  and  writing  of  all  types  of  news  reports.  Telephone  inter- 
viewing; human-interest  stories;  news  analysis.  Ethical  aspects  of  reporting  and  news 
presentation.  Practice  on  the  university's  weekly  newspaper  in  coverage  of  campus  news 
events.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  News  Photography.  A  one-semester  basic  course  in  the  practice  of 
still  and  motion  news  photography,  darkroom,  and  use  of  the  various  press  cameras.  Study 
of  use  of  the  photograph  in  the  communication  of  information.  Course  offered  both 
semesters.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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303.  Principles  of  Radio  and  Television.  An  introductory  course  to 
the  history  and  development  of  radio  and  television.  Radio  and  television  as  mass  com- 
munication mediums,  their  codes,  practices  and  legal  responsibilities.  Radio  audience 
measurement  and  survey  methods.  Organization  and  operation  of  stations  and  networks. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Radio  and  Television  Writing.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  in  the 
study  and  application  of  writing  principles  and  techniques  for  radio  and  television.  Sus- 
taining and  commercial  announcements.  Continuity  for  talks,  musical  programs,  inter- 
views, discussion  programs,  documentaries.  Dramatic  scripts.  Writing  practice  in  labora- 
tory. Students  participate  in  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  in  the  University's 
closed-circuit  television  studio  operation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  306.  Principles  of  Advertising.  The  first  semester  of  this  introduc- 
tory course  is  concerned  with  studying  the  purposes,  the  why  and  the  how  of  advertis- 
ing. Brief  introduction  to  production,  media  and  research.  Portfolio  of  advertisements 
and  research  paper  required.  The  second  semester  is  concerned  with  selection,  place- 
ment and  use  of  media  in  advertising.  Study  of  how  all  major  media  are  combined. 
Purpose  of  research,  budgeting,  and  scheduling,  planning  of  campaign.  Product  and 
campaign  portfolio  and  research  paper  required.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Copy-reading  and  Editing.  Newspaper  desk  work;  revising  and 
rewriting  of  faulty  news  stories;  editing  of  copy;  building  of  headlines.  News  values;  style; 
use  of  reference  materials.  Second  semester  course  is  a  laboratory  course  in  editing  the 
complete  newspaper  under  city-room  practice  in  the  news  room  of  the  University's 
weekly  student  newspaper.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  make-up  and  news  display.  The  stu- 
dent has  practice  in  using  press  association  and  syndicate  service  copy;  wires  of  the  Unit- 
ed Press  are  available  for  this  purpose  in  the  Department.  Laboratory-lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

309.  Communications  and  Public  Opinion.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  role  of  mass  media  of  communications  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion's  nature,  influence,  significance  in  society  and  ethical  standards  are  stud- 
ied. Credit,  Two  hours. 

310.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  Analyses.  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  opinion  and  propaganda  analysis;  motivations  in  opinion  development; 
methods  of  measuring  opinion,  attitudes,  desires.  Impact  of  media;  Survey  techniques. 
Special  problem  analysis  by  students.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

312.  Radio  and  Television  Production.  Fundamentals  of  design  and 
presentation  of  acceptable  radio  and  television  programs  stressing  importance  of  idea 
communication.  Speech  effects  on  microphone;  essentials  of  dialogue,  casting,  program- 
ming; types  of  dramatic  and  non-dramatic  programs;  theory  and  practice  of  direction. 
Laboratory  experience  is  provided  in  the  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM,  and 
closed-circuit  television  station  of  journalism  department.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

314.  Feature  Story  Writing.  Advanced  study  in  writing  and  marketing 
of  factual  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Newspapers  feature  stories  and  develop- 
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ment  of  individual  style.  Instruction  in  subject  research  and  preparation  of  manuscript. 
Techniques  of  marketing.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

315.  Radio  and  Television  News  Writing.  Study  of  basic  principles, 
practices,  trends  and  potentialities  of  radio  and  television  news.  Practice  in  gathering, 
writing  and  editing  news.  Students  prepare  newscasts  for  broadcast  over  University's 
community  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed-circuit  television  operation.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

316.  Radio  and  Television  News  and  Special  Events.  Advanced  study 
of  news  and  preparation  and  production  of  newscasts  and  special  programs.  Considera- 
tion of  interviews,  documentaries,  commentaries,  editorials,  and  special  events.  Planning 
and  preparation  of  recorded  and  visual  materials  with  the  use  of  specialized  equipment. 
Laboratory  experience  provided  student  in  University's  community  radio  station,  WDUQ- 
FM  and  closed-circuit  television  operation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

317.  Radio  and  Television  Dramatic  Writing.  Fundamentals  and  tech- 
niques of  the  various  forms  of  writing  radio  and  television  drama.  Essentials  of  dramatic 
production  are  stressed;  budget  limitations,  possible  markets,  script  and  sales  procedures. 
Visualization  of  action  for  radio  and  television  is  emphasized.  Techniques  of  dialogue, 
compression  of  movement  and  adapting  of  the  mechanics  of  idea  communication  to  the 
tools  of  the  media  is  also  emphasized.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

318.  Radio  and  Television  Announcing.  A  lecture-laboratory  course 
in  the  study  of  problems  and  techniques  of  effective  radio  and  television  speaking.  Stu- 
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dents  participate  in  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM,  and  in  the  University's  closed- 
circuit  television  studio  operation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

319-320.  History  of  Journalism.  The  first  semester  of  this  course  will 
embrace  a  careful  study  of  the  major  social  influences  affecting  the  pattern  of  American 
journalism  from  the  beginning  of  American  journalism  to  the  twentieth  century.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  the  concepts  of  freedom  of  information,  effects  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  social  problems  and  technological  developments  furthering  the  growth  of  so- 
cial problems  and  technological  developments  furthering  the  growth  of  journalism  in 
America.  The  second  semester  will  be  concerned  with  the  period  of  the  contemporary 
press  from  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  economic, 
legal,  social,  and  ethical  considerations  affecting  news  presentation  with  stress  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  journalist  to  society.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

409, 410.  Public  Relations.  The  first  semester  of  this  introductory 
course  is  concerned  with  the  principles  and  concepts  of  public  relations;  its  needs,  sig- 
nificance and  influence.  Analysis  of  various  publics  constituting  the  whole  public.  The 
second  semester  is  concerned  with  public  relations  practices.  An  examination  of  public 
relations  techniques,  methods,  utilization  of  media;  application  of  principles  to  the  many 
publics  in  our  society;  case  studies  of  significant  public  relations  developments;  individual 
student  projects.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

411.  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  An  advanced  writing  course  con- 
sisting of  lecture,  laboratory,  discussion  and  field  assignments  of  news  and  features  at  the 
major  news  sources  in  the  city  (City-County  building;  Courts;  Police  Headquarters;  Fed- 
eral Building)  other  major  news  sources,  and  governmental  units  on  all  levels  of  admin- 
istration. Credit,  Three  hours. 

412.  Industrial  Publications.  Problems  and  techniques  of  organiza- 
tion and  writing  of  internal  and  external,  sales  publications  in  business  and  in  industry. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

413.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  Radio  and  Television  as  ad- 
vertising media.  Problems  in  program  selection,  rates,  sponsorship,  marketing  and  pro- 
gram ratings.  Ethics  and  standards  in  preparation  and  presentation  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion advertising  copy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

415.  News-Editorial  Internship.  Work  on  a  weekly  newspaper  on  part- 
time  basis  during  a  semester.  Credit  is  given  only  when  student's  faculty  supervisor  and 
newspaper  publisher  agree  that  the  student's  work  is  of  professional  quality.  Periodic 
reports  required  from  newspaper  and  student.  Course  required  of  all  news-editorial  stu- 
dents. Credit,  Three  hours.  Course  offered  both  semesters. 

416.  Advertising  Internship.  This  course  is  required  of  all  advertising 
students.  It  is  the  same  as  415  except  that  work  is  in  the  advertising  department.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  Course  offered  each  semester. 

417,418.  Developing  the  Television  Program.  Creation,  development, 
production  and  presentation  of  commercial  announcements,  newscasts,  panels  and  dra- 
matic vignettes  with  emphasis  on  properly  balanced  use  of  cameras,  lighting,  setting  and 


other  devices  to  achieve  effective  idea  communication.  Students  acquire  laboratory  expe- 
rience in  the  University's  television  closed-circuit  studio  under  actual  broadcast  condi- 
tions. Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

419.  Radio  and  Television  Station  Internship.  Supervised  work  on 
the  University's  community  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed-circuit  television  station 
on  a  part-time  basis  during  a  semester.  Credit  is  given  only  when  the  student's  faculty 
supervisor  and  station  director  agree  that  a  student's  work  is  of  professional  quality.  Pe- 
riodic reports  are  required  from  the  station  and  the  student.  Course  is  required  of  all 
radio-television  students.  Course  offered  both  semesters.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

421,422.  Advertising  Copy  Writing  and  Layout.  First  semester  of 
course  is  concerned  with  a  general  view  of  principles  and  practices  in  techniques  of  lay- 
out and  writing  of  advertisements  for  major  media.  Introduction  to  industrial  and  tech- 
nical copy.  Practical  purposes  of  production.  Tie-in  of  direct  mail  with  other  media.  Copy 
relationship  to  headline,  illustration  and  message.  Second  semester  is  concerned  with 
establishing  specific  direction  in  advanced  copy  writing.  Study  of  principles  and  practices 
for  a  single  product  with  over-all  view  of  relationship  of  preparation  of  advertising  cam- 
paigns. Choice  of  media,  sales  promotion,  consumer  research  studies,  problems  of  layout, 
pre-testing  copy  and  layout,  measuring  advertising  effectiveness.  Practical  application  of 
production  techniques.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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Department  of  Mathematics 

Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a 
major  in  Mathematics.  These  credits  will  include  Mathematics  105,  106,  205,  206, 
305,  415,  416,  with  the  remainder  to  consist  of  electives  from  the  courses  numbered 
above  300. 

Capable  and  qualified  seniors  may  take  courses  numbered  500-600.  For  the 
description  of  these  courses  consult  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 
Mathematics  Majors— Physics  211,  212. 

COURSES ' 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geom- 
etry, and  the  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  combinations,  probability,  and 
statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-science  students  for  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and  ana- 
lytic trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  the  calculus  and  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  One  and  one  half  units  of  algebra 
and  one  unit  of  geometry.  Students  who  take  Mathematics  101  must  obtain  a  grade  of 
"C"  or  better  to  register  for  this  course.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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106.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  hyperbolic  functions,  with  ap- 
plications, antiderivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105.  Quali- 
fied students  and  students  who  have  passed  the  Advanced  Placement  high  school  exami- 
nation in  mathematics  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  Chairman 
of  the  Department,  register  for  this  course  without  having  taken  Math  105.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

205,  206.  Calculus  II  and  III.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry 
and  integral  calculus.  Techniques  of  integration  and  applications  of  integration;  series 
and  expansion  of  functions  in  series;  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  vector  con- 
cepts; partial  differentiation;  multiple  integrals;  introduction  to  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

303,  304.  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra.  Aspects  of  number  theory, 
congruences,  mathematical  systems-groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields,  matrix 
theory.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

305.  Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics.  Fundamentals  or 
probability  theory,  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  generating  functions,  sampling 
theory,  testing  hypotheses.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306,  307.  Linear  Algebra  I  and  II.  Vectors  and  operations  with  vectors, 
vector  spaces,  linear,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms,  determinants,  linear  transformation 
matrices,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

308.  Digital  Computer  Programming.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  I.B.M.  1620  computer  as  an  example  of  a  modern  high  speed  electronic 
computer.  An  introduction  to  basic  machine  language,  symbolic  programming  systems, 
and  Fortran,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter  in  the  solution  of  selected  problems.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

315.  Advanced  Differential  Equations.  Systems  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  seres  solution,  the  hypergeometric  equation,  Legendre  equation,  Bessel's  equa- 
tion, numerical  solutions,  and  the  solution  of  partial  differential  equations  with  applica- 
tions. Credit,  Three  hours. 

321.  History  of  Mathematics.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  beginnings  of  analytic  geometry  and  calcu- 
lus; designed  primarily  for  prospective  secondary  school  teachers.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401,  402.  Fundamentals  of  Geometry  I  and  II.  Advanced  topics  in 
Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  synthetic  and  analytic  projective  geometry,  affine 
geometry,  topology.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

415,  416.  ADVANCED  Calculus  I  and  II.  Rigorous  review  of  fundamental 
aspects  of  calculus;  continuity  and  differentiation  properties  of  functions  of  one  and 
several  variables;  calculus  of  vectors;  line  and  surface  integrals;  improper  integrals: 
theorems  of  Stokes  and  Green;  sequences  and  series.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 
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Department  of  Modern  Languages 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  30  hours  in  any  one  language  are  required  for  a  major. 
Courses  to  be  taken  are: 

French:  201,  202,  301,  302,  312,  or  314,  or  316,  401,  402,  501,  502,  plus  two  of 
the  following  courses: 
312,314,316,339,340,420. 
German:  201,  202,  301,  302,  311,  312,  or  314,  or  316,  401,  402,  501,  502,  plus  two 
of  the  following  courses: 
312,314,316,340,420. 
Spanish:  201,  202,  301,  302,  312  or  314,  or  316,  401,  402,  501,  502,  plus  two  of 
the  following  courses: 
312,314,316,339,340,420. 
Twelve  credits  are  offered  in  Russian:  101,  102,  201,  202. 

FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two 
years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201, 202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  un- 
derstanding the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  French  102 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,302.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  French  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  The  laboratory  is  used  for  audio  and  oral  practice. 
Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

312,  (314,316).  Workshop.  Study  of  specific  authors  or  literary  works, 
varying  with  the  course.  Individual  assignments.  Class  discussion  and  written  reports. 
Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

339,  340.  Readings  in  Modern  French  Authors.  Selections  from  mod- 
ern literary  works— prose  or  poetry— serve  as  a  basis  for  class  discussions  and  written  as- 
signments. Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 
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401,402.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  General  survey  of  French  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

420.  Moliere.  Reading,  oral  discussions,  and  written  assignments  on 
Moliere's  dramatic  production,  from  farce  to  high  comedy.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite: 
French  302  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,502.  General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History.  Study  of 
the  principal  events  of  French  history  from  the  Celts  to  the  present.  France's  contributions 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  the  sounds  of  French,  individually  and  in 
combination.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505, 506.  Advanced  French  Compositions.  Free  composition,  assigned 
topics,  reports  on  outside  readings.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  fluency  and  ac- 
curacy in  writing  French.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  im- 
part practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  To  achieve  acceptable 
accuracy  and  proficiency  the  characteristics  of  the  German  sound  system  are  emphasized. 
Three  hours  instruction  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  The  course  does  not  carry 
credit  toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  course  may  not  be  taken 
for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  German  in  Secondary  School.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  in- 
crease the  skill  in  the  German  language  on  a  more  formal  level  of  prose  style.  Audio- 
visual aids  as  well  as  additional  laboratory  assignments  support  the  three  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  Ger- 
man in  Secondary  School.  Prerequisite:  G-102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

301,302.  German  Conversation  and  Composition.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  active  mastery  of  the  various  levels  of  usage  of  the  German  language  in  speech 
and  writing.  Essays  and  assigned  articles  are  discussed  and  analyzed  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  phenomena  of  semantics,  figurative  speech,  etc.,  in  order  to  acquire  awareness  and 
skill  in  recognizing  and  handling  different  levels  of  styles.  Laboratory  is  employed  for 
Audio  and  Oral  practice.  Prerequisite:  G-202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

311.  Modern  German  Culture.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  the  study 
and  discussion  of  practical  cultural  topics  of  Germany  after  1945,  such  as  Geography, 
Government,  Policy,  Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Arts,  Sciences,  etc.  Given  in  Ger- 
man. Prerequisite:  G-202.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


312,  (314,316).  Workshop.  The  professor  conducting  the  course  selects 
specific  literary  works  of  authors;  specific  topics  are  assigned  to  individual  students.  This 
workshop  is  offered  every  spring  semester  and  is  obligatory  for  all  majors  in  German. 
Prerequisite:  G-202.  To  be  given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

340.  Reading  of  Modern  German  Authors.  Selections  from  modern 
works  of  literature,  prose  or  poetry,  serve  as  basis  for  oral  discussions  and  written  assign- 
ments. Prerequisite:  G-202.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401,402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  The  objective  of  this  course 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  of  German  with  the  main  trends  of  German  Literature  and 
introduce  him  to  the  appreciation  of  poetic  diction  through  selective  readings  from  works 
of  literature  and  poetry.  Given  in  German.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

420.  Goethe's  Faust.  Reading,  oral  discussion,  and  written  assignments 
on  the  Faust  tragedy  first  part.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,502.  General  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  History.  Systematic 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  History  of  Germany  with  emphasis  on  cultural  and  political 
aspects  and  implications.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 
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505, 506.  Advanced  German  Grammar  and  Composition.  Analysis  of 
content  and  meaning  of  grammatical  forms  and  structures  as  peculiar  to  German  lan- 
guage and  thought.  Practice  in  continuous  prose  composition.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

508.  Phonetics.  Description  of  speech  sounds  in  terms  of  articulatory 
phonetics  and  study  of  phonetics  in  contrast  with  English.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

510.  History  of  the  German  Language.  Origin  and  relationship  of  Ger- 
manic languages;  phonetics  and  linguistic  changes  in  the  transition  from  Old-to-Middle 
and  to  New-High-German.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

550,551.  Workshop.  Graduate  students  preparing  for  Graduate  Read- 
ing examination  may  attend  this  workshop  for  review  of  Grammar  during  one  semester 
(550)  and  reading  of  material  of  their  own  choosing  during  the  second  semester.  550  is 
a  prerequisite  of  551.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

RUSSIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Russian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  diction,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  Russian.  Advanced  grammar,  composition  and 
translation,  with  some  emphasis  on  technical  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  require- 
ment if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Laboratory,  Two 
hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  under- 
standing the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301, 302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition.  System- 
atic and  intensive  drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings 
and  subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Laboratory  is  employed  for  audio  and  oral  prac- 
tice. Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

312,  (314,316).  Workshop.  Study  of  specific  literary  works  or  authors. 
Specific  topics  are  assigned  to  individual  students.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Span- 
ish 202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

339.  Readings  in  Modern  Spanish  Authors.  Selections  from  Modern  pe- 
riod serve  as  basis  for  oral  discussions  and  written  assignments.  Given  in  Spanish.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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340.  Readings  in  Modern  Latin  American  Authors.  Selected  works 
serve  as  basis  for  oral  discussion  and  written  assignments.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401,402.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  General  survey  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

420.  Don  Quijote.  Reading,  oral  discussion  and  written  assignments 
based  on  the  immortal  masterpiece  of  Cervantes.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
302  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture  and  History.  A  chrono- 
logical study  from  the  earliest  recorded  events  to  the  present.  Development  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  literature  and  the  latter's  contribution  to  world  thought.  Reports,  oral  and 
written,  and  discussion.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish,  individually  and  in 
combination.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505,  506.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  and  speak- 
ing the  living  language.  Topics  from  both  current  and  literary  sources  to  gain  fluency  in 
colloquial  as  well  as  literary  Spanish.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


Department  of  Philosophy 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-seven  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in 
Philosophy.  Courses  to  be  taken  are  201,  202,  303,  304,  401,  402,  403,  405,  408. 

Philosophy  Majors— Comprehensive  examination  in  the  senior 
year. 

COURSES 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University. 
A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined 
by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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202.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  study  of  being  and  its  primary  deter- 
minations. First  principles  of  metaphysics.  Causality.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

303.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  which  points  out  and  evaluates  the  major  figures  and  trends 
in  the  field  from  the  Eleatics  to  the  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

304.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Same  as  303,  but  for  the  period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  Hegel.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Philosophy  of  Culture.  The  meaning  of  culture.  Civilized  and 
primitive  man.  Rise  and  decline  of  cultures.  Determinism  and  indeterminism.  Culture 
and  language.  Culture  and  evolution.  Diagnosis  of  our  present  cultural  position.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Philosophical  analysis  of  the  educational 
phenomenon.  The  aims,  principles  and  laws  underlying  true  education.  The  dynamic  re- 
lation between  educator  and  pupil.  Natural  hierarchy  of  the  educational  values  of  life. 
Philosophical  problems  concerning  authority,  discipline,  delinquency,  methods,  freedom, 
etc.  A  critical  evaluation  of  current  philosophies  of  education.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Philosophy  of  History.  The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  historicity  of  human  existence  and  the  meaning  of  history.  Philosophical  evaluation 
of  historical  knowledge.  Determinism  and  freedom  in  historical  law.  The  nature  of  his- 
torical objectivity.  History  and  culture.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

308.  Philosophy  of  Social  Reality.  Dealing  with  the  derivation  of  the 
philosophical  principles  of  social  reality,  this  course  systematically  explores  the  following 
subjects:  man  as  a  social  being;  the  nature  and  structure  of  society;  the  philosophical 
foundations  of  family,  lesser  groups,  political  community,  social  economy,  society  and 
culture;  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  of  social  functions;  and  social  changes.  The  course 
includes  also  the  derivation  of  the  general  principles  of  social  ethics.  Prerequisite:  Phi- 
losophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Its  possibility  and  nature.  A  metaphysical 
study  of  the  material  world  with  special  attention  to  problems  raised  by  modern  science. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Philosophy  of  Man.  The  possibility  of  a  philosophical  approach 
to  the  phenomenon  of  life.  A  metaphysical  study  of  life,  especially  of  human  life.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Philosophy  of  God.  An  analysis  of  the  rational  proofs  for  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  The  divine  attributes.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

405.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  A  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  major 
philosophers  and  trends  from  Bergson  to  the  present  time.  Origins  of  contemporary  phi- 
losophy. Vitalism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  neopositivism,  pragmatism,  neo-Thom- 
ism,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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406.  Aesthetics.  The  basic  notions  of  aesthetics  and  art  with  special 
reference  to  literary  creations.  Methods  and  theories  of  aesthetics.  Nature  of  a  work  of 
art.  The  experience  of  the  beautiful.  Artistic  talent  and  artistic  creation.  The  aesthetic 
categories.  Origin,  development,  division,  cultural  significance  and  value  of  art.  Prereq- 
uisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

407.  Philosophy  of  Language.  Philosophical  basis  of  communication. 
Signs  and  symbolism.  Origin,  meaning,  and  function  of  language.  Perception,  thought, 
and  language.  Reality,  philosophy,  and  language.  Metaphors,  poetical  expression,  and 
style  in  general.  Nature  of  linguistic  rules.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisites:  202. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

Department  of  Physics 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  courses  in 
Physics:  21 1-212,  329,  361,  430,  461-462,  481-482. 

Physics  MAjoRS-Chemistry  121,  122;  Mathematics  105,  106,  205, 
206,  and  315;  two  years  of  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

COURSES 

109,110.  Physical  Science.  Major  concepts  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
For  non-major  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound, 
magnetism,  electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103,  104  or  the  equivalent. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.  This  is  an  introductory  survey  not  intended  for  science  majors. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

211,212.  General  Analytical  Physics.  A  course  for  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics  majors  designed  to  provide  a  rigorous  introduction  to  the  study  of  Me- 
chanics, Heat,  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105,  106.  Lecture, 
Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

301.  Thermodynamics.  First  and  second  laws,  entropy,  kinetic  theory  of 
a  gas,  elements  of  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  206. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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302.  Physical  Optics.  Mathematical  formulation  of  Huygens'  principle, 
interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  crystal  optics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathe- 
matics 206.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

329.  Experimental  Methods  I.  Electron  tubes,  solid  state  devices,  elec- 
tronic circuits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

330.  Experimental  Methods  II.  Experiments  in  heat  and  physical  optics. 
Design  and  construction  of  experimental  apparatus.  Co-requisite:  Physics  302.  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  301.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

361.  Mechanics.  Motion  of  a  particle  in  one,  two  and  three  dimensions, 
systems  of  particles,  gravitation,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrange's  equations,  oscillating 
systems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212.  Co-requisite:  Mathematics  216.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

372.  Electromagnetism.  Electrostatics,  energy  relations  in  electrostatic 
fields,  currents  and  their  interaction,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations, 
reflection  and  refraction  of  electromagnetic  waves,  dipole  and  plane  sheet  radiation. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

381.  Mathematical  Methods  I.  Vector  analysis,  matrix  algebra,  and 
elements  of  tensor  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

382.  Mathematical  Methods  II.  Orthogonal  functions  and  their  prop- 
erties, eigenvalue-eigenfunction  problems,  Greens'  functions.  Prerequisite:  Physics  381. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

400.  Seminar.  Required  of  all  junior  and  senior  physics  majors.  Meets 
one  hour  per  week.  No  Credit. 
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430.  Expkrimkntal  Methods  III.  Electrical  and  magnetic  measurements, 
AC  bridges,  radio-frequency  measurements.  Determination  of  various  fundamental  con- 
stants. Prerequisite:  Physics  461  or  equivalent.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

461.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I.  DC  and  AC  electrical  circuits, 
electrostatics,  fields  in  dielectric  media,  energy  relations  in  electrostatic  fields,  currents  and 
their  interactions.  Co-requisites:  Physics  381,  Mathematics  305.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

462.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II.  Magnetic  properties  of  matter, 
Maxwell's  equations,  reflection  and  refraction  of  plane  electromagnetic  waves,  wave 
guides,  oscillating  dipole  and  plane  sheet  radiation.  Prerequisite:  Physics  461.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

481.  Atomic  Physics.  Origin  of  quantum  theory;  elements  of  quantum 
mechanics:  harmonic  oscillator,  free  particle,  one-electron  atom;  Pauli  principle,  atomic 
spectroscopy,  quantum  statistics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  361.  Co-requisite:  Physics  372.  Lec- 
ture, Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

482.  Nuclear  Physics.  Radioactivity,  X-rays,  particle  scattering,  nuclear 
reactions,  nuclear  spin  and  magnetism,  nuclear  forces,  cosmic  rays.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
481.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

491,  492.  Special  Topics.  Subject  matter  will  be  announced  in  advance. 
Credit,  Variable  from  one  to  four  hours  each  semester. 

499.  Senior  Research.  Students  work  on  a  research  problem  under  the 
direction  of  a  staff  member.  Credit,  One  hour. 


Department  of  Political  Science 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in 
Political  Science.  These  credits  must  include  Political  Science  101,  201,  202,  309, 
310,  405,  406.  Selected  students  will  be  invited  into  the  Honors  Colloquium,  210, 
211  and  will  therefore  omit  Political  Science  201-202. 

COURSES 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  involved  in  the  study  of  political  society.  An  analysis  of  such  key 
concepts  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  State,  law,  sovereignty,  rights,  con- 
stitutionalism, government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  international  relations  of  States.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

210,  211.  Honors  Colloquium.    Topics  Variable.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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210,  211.  American  Federal  Government.  An  intensive  and  analytical 
description  and  evaluation  of  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  emphasis  upon 
the  basic  institutions  of  government,  political  processes,  individual  right  and  the  relation- 
ships between  federal  and  state  levels.  Lectures,  library  readings,  research  papers  and 
recitations.  This  course  is  required  for  majors  in  political  science.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

231.  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  law  in  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  detailed  consideration  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  areas  of  civil  and  political  rights,  Federal-State  relation- 
ships, Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  commerce  and  taxation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

240.  American  Political  Parties.  An  analytical  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  various  political  parties.  Party  membership,  organization,  and  activities  dis- 
cussed with  particular  regard  to  creative  factors.  The  factors  determining  the  attitude,  the 
formation  and  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by  propa- 
ganda as  used  by  pressure  groups.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union  popular  control  in  state  and  local  government;  state 
and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the  governor,  and  local  rural 
government.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems  incident  to  city 
administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

309,  310.  International  Relations.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  basic  forces 
conditioning  international  relations  with  emphasis  upon  the  formation  of  national  power 
and  its  elements;  a  study  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major  powers  in  their  formula- 
tion and  application;  a  critical  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  balance  of  power,  nationalism 
and  imperialism;  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  war  and  the  various  methods  of  achieving 
peace.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

311.  International  Organization.  The  basic  principles  of  international 
organization,  both  institutional  and  non-institutional;  the  influence  of  power  politics  on 
international  security  systems.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

312.  International  Law.  A  survey  of  the  development,  the  present  sta- 
tus, and  the  evolutionary  trends  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

402.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  An  intensive  analysis  of 
the  development  of  Soviet  political  institutions  since  1917  with  especial  reference  to  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  apparatus  and  the  vehicles  of  party 
rule:  Bureaucracy,  Secret  Police,  Soviet  Law,  Soviet  Legislative  and  Electoral  Practices. 
Selected  studies  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Public  Administration.  An  intensive  analysis  of  the  principles  of 
administration,  administrative  organization,  fiscal  and  personnel  management  within  the 
national  government.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  advisory  agencies  surrounding  the 
Chief  Executive.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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405,  406.  Western  Political  Thought.  A  study  of  political  ideas  as 
distinct  from  institutions.  Political  theories,  beginning  with  the  Sophists  and  ending 
with  Machiavelli,  are  studied  in  the  light  of  this  first  principle:  that  all  political  philoso- 
phies have  their  roots  in  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

411.  Government  and  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  study 
of  the  governmental  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  government  in  these  nations  will  be  surveyed,  as  well  as  political 
parties,  local  government  and  the  civil  service.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

412.  Government  and  Politics  of  Germany.  A  study  of  the  governmen- 
tal systems  of  Germany  in  their  historical  and  ideological  development.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

413.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  An  intensive  analysis  of 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  political  institutions  since  1917  with  special  reference  to 
the  history  and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  apparatus  and  the  vehicles  of  party 
rule:  Bureaucracy,  Secret  Police,  Soviet  Law,  Soviet  Legislative  and  Electoral  Practices. 
Selected  Studies  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Department  of  Psychology 

Alice  K.  Wagstaff,  Chairman; 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  Associate  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  not  including  103  are  re- 
quired for  a  major  in  Psychology.  These  credits  must  include  Psychology  222, 
351,  and  355.  Mathematics  103,  104;  Philosophy  402  and  at  least  12  credits  in 
science  courses  are  also  required. 

COURSES 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

222.  General  Psychology  II.  The  experimental  basis  of  general  psy- 
chology, with  emphasis  on  learning,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  and  biological  cor- 
relates of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  for  students  majoring  in  psychology.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  the  child,  with  an 
emphasis  on  understanding  of  personality  development  and  problems  of  growing  up. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

323.  Developmental  Psychology.  A  consideration  of  basic  principles  of 
human  development  considering  the  biological  origins  of  behavior,  but  stressing  man's 
unique  psychological  qualities  as  he  develops  from  conception  to  maturity.  This  course 
provides  a  foundation  for  324  and  431.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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324.  Problems  of  the  Individual.  This  course  covers  the  individual's 
emerging  relationships  to  society,  viewing  these  from  a  developmental  and  cross  cultural 
perspective.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  however  on  contemporary  patterns  of  adjustment. 
Prerequisites:  323  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  The  mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  adolescent  needs  and  interests;  various  adjustment  prob- 
lems. Credit,  Three  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  foundations  of  social 
behavior— culture,  social  processes,  and  social  movements;  social  attitudes,  values  and 
roles;  public  opinion,  propaganda  and  communication— their  influence  on  personality 
development.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

350.  Abnormal  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  for  and 
factors  involved  in  faulty  psychological  processes;  impaired  cognitive  processes;  patho- 
logical reaction  types  as  seen  in  the  neuroses  and  psychoses;  personal,  social,  and  cultural 
influences  on  mental  abnormalities.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  methods  in  psychology; 
descriptive  and  inferential  techniques.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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355.  Experimental  Psychology.  Introduction  to  experimental  method 
and  measurement,  and  application  of  these  to  basic  psychological  processes.  Lecture, 
demonstration,  and  Laboratory,  four  hours  class  time.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  351. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

356.  Senior  Seminar  in  Psychology.  Individual  research  projects  in 
special  areas  of  psychology  under  guidance  of  staff.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  355.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  prevention  of  lasting 
personality  disturbances.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

370.  Industrial  Psychology.  The  application  of  psychology  to  business 
and  industry,  including  personnel  selection,  training  and  development,  as  well  as  meas- 
ures and  factors  of  performance.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

425.  Personality  Theory.  This  course  completes  the  sequence  323,  324, 
425.  It  covers  psychological  theories  of  the  nature  of  man,  specifically  dealing  with 
Freudian  thought  and  its  modification  in  contemporary  psychology.  Prerequisites:  323, 
324  and  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

431.  Personality  Theory.  Fundamental  constructs  of  the  psychology  of 
personality,  and  the  integration  within  these  constructs  of  theoretical  and  empirical  con- 
tributions of  psychology  and  psychiatry;  implications  for  research,  diagnostics,  and 
psychotherapy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

470.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology.  An  examination  of  cur- 
rent trends  in  psychological  theory  and  systems  in  the  light  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment. Credit,  Three  hours. 

485.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Testing.  The  history  of  psycho- 
logical testing;  the  rationale  of  test  construction;  an  examination  of  representative  tests 
in  selected  areas.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


Department  of  Sociology 

Chester  A.  Jurczak,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for 
a  major  in  sociology.  These  credits  must  include  sociology  300,  301,  302,  303,  304 
and  305.  Evening  students  (those  not  matriculating  in  the  day  program)  should 
consult  the  Sociology  Department  for  special  regulations. 

Sociology  Sequence:  Those  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  soci- 
ology are  advised  to  elect  all  or  some  of  their  remaining  credits  from  courses  num- 
bered 325  to  334. 
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Anthropology  Sequence:  Those  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in 
anthropology  are  advised  to  elect  all  or  some  of  their  remaining  credits  from 
courses  numbered  328,  401  to  404. 

Social  Work-Urban  Affairs  Sequence:  Those  planning  to  do  grad- 
uate work  in  social  work  (casework,  group  work,  community  organization  and 
urban  affairs  (city  planning,  public  housing,  renewal,  neighborhood  organization) 
are  advised  to  elect  all  or  some  of  their  remaining  credits  from  courses  numbered 
326,  333,  450  to  454. 

Reading  Program  Sequence:  A  list  of  monographs  to  be  read  by 
each  major  may  be  secured  in  the  departmental  office. 

COURSES 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

300.  Principles  and  Concepts  of  Sociology.  A  conceptual  framework 
consisting  of  structure-function-change  aspects  of  person-group-culture  situations.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

301.  Sociological  Theories.  A  study  of  selected  European  and  Ameri- 
can theorists;  theory  in  specialized  areas  of  sociology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Person  and  Society.  An  exploration  of  socialization,  person's  inter- 
action with  structure  and  culture,  small  groups  and  collective  behavior.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

303.  Statistics  in  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  descriptive  and  ana- 
lytical statistics  with  emphasis  on  application  to  sociological  data.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Methods  in  Sociology.  Discussion  and  application  of  techniques 
and  research  procedures  used  in  sociological  research.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Survey  of  Anthropology.  An  examination  of  central  concepts  and 
research  data  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

325.  Family  Systems.  Comparative  study  of  the  family;  the  interaction 
of  the  family  with  other  community  institutions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

326.  Urban  and  Metropolitan  Regions.  Analysis  of  the  metropolitan 
complex  of  central  city,  suburbs,  and  urban  fringe,  and  its  impact  on  structures  within 
its  environs.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

327.  Industry  and  Community.  Industry  is  examined  internally  as  a 
social  system  and  in  its  interrelationship  to  other  community  systems.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

328.  Race,  Minorities  and  Religions.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  roles 
performed  and  problems  faced  by  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

329.  Religion  and  Society.  Investigation  of  the  social  and  cultural  make- 
up of  religion  and  its  impact  of  person-group-culturc.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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330.  Catholic  Normative  Systems.  The  examination  sociologically  of 
normative  systems  proposed  in  selected  Church  documents.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

331.  Education  and  Society.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  school  as  a 
social  system  and  its  interaction  with  other  community  institutions.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

332.  Population  and  Society.  The  study  of  environmental  influence  of 
population  processes— fertility,  mortality  and  migration.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

333.  Sociology  of  Social  Problems.  Study  of  person-structure-change 
frameworks  applicable  to  contemporary  social  issues.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

334.  Delinquency,  Crime  and  Punishment.  Study  of  social  causes  of  de- 
linquency and  crime,  and  systems  of  therapy  and  punishment.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401.  Anthropological  Theory.  Examination  of  leading  theories  and 
theorists  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  World  Cultures.  Utilization  of  the  cross-cultural  study  of  primitive, 
historical  and  contemporary  cultures.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Physical  Anthropology.  Study  of  human  paleontology  and  human 
population  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Archaeology.  Study  of  man's  past  with  emphasis  on  the  prehistoric 
and  preliterate  periods  of  civilization.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

450.  Survey  of  Social  Work.  Survey  of  the  history  and  areas  of  social 
work— casework,  group  work  and  community  organization;  public  and  private  welfare 
programs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451.  Social  Legislation.  Examination  of  Federal  welfare  legislation 
programs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

452.  Man  and  the  Urban  Complex.  Discussion  of  man's  struggle  to 
function  within  the  complex  and  impersonal  forces  of  urban  living.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

453.  Metropolitan  Power  Structures.  Study  of  the  political  power 
structure  and  its  interrelationship  to  other  power  structures  in  the  urban  complex.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

454.  Urban  and  Neighborhood  Planning.  Emphasis  on  social  planning 
in  the  metropolitan  complex  with  special  emphasis  on  neighborhoods.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

490.  Senior  Seminar.  A  selected  group  of  students  work  on  individual 
and/or  group  projects.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

Department  of  Theology 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  Freshman  course  entitled  The  Supernatural  Life  (101)  will  be 
required  of  all  Catholic  students.  For  his  second  course  the  student  will  choose 
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any  one  of  three  courses:  Revelation  and  the  Church  (201),  Christ  the  Redeemer 
(202)  or  Worship  and  Liturgy  (203).  For  his  remaining  four  credits  the  student 
may  choose  from  among  the  300  and  400  courses.  Registration  for  the  course  en- 
titled Inquiry  Course  for  Non-Catholics  (209)  is  completely  voluntary. 

FRESHMAN  COURSE 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

NON-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  k  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original  sin 
and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  8c  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturgy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and  func- 
tion of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

209.  Inquiry  Class  for  Non-Catholics.  The  credentials  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  discussion  of  its  main  religious  tenets.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

301.  Marriage.  Its  biological,  human  and  supernatural  character. 
Church's  laws  regarding  marriage.  Divorce.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  Sc  Spring. 

302.  The  Church  and  the  Catholic  A  study  of  the  transformation  of 
man's  life  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such  as 
the  primitive  Church,  patristic  times,  the  thirteenth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fall. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such 
as  the  Reformation,  the  Counterreformation,  Galileo,  the  Industrial  Era,  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  Mission  History.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Spring. 

305.  The  Old  Testament.  Scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  problem  of  Genesis,  messianism,  the  role  of  the  Prophets,  and  old  testamental  spirit- 
uality. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

306.  The  New  Testament.  A  scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  parables,  the  theology  of  Saint  Paul,  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  New  Tes- 
tament spirituality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

359.  American  Catholicism.  The  development  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  English-speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  its  growth  since  1776.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Religion  and  Personality.  The  life  of  faith  in  relation  to  human 
development  and  personality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 
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402.  Religion  and  Human  Relations.  The  role  of  faith  in  the  personal 
encounter  with  our  fellow-men.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

403.  Faith  and  Contemporary  Thought.  Nature  and  Function  of  Faith. 
The  crisis  of  faith  in  contemporary  thought  and  action.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  8c  Spring. 

404.  Living  the  Faith.  A  theology  of  work,  recreation,  love  and  friend- 
ship. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

405.  Church  Actualities.  A  discussion  of  contemporary  issues,  such  as 
the  ecumenical  movement,  Protestant-Catholic  relationship,  family,  education  and  person. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

406.  Present-Day  Theological  Issues.  An  examination  of  such  topics 
as  the  layman's  role  in  the  Church,  faith  and  culture,  Church  and  society,  faith  and 
reason.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

407.  The  Christian  Intellectual.  The  relationship  of  faith  with  the 
humanistic  disciplines.  The  compenetration  of  Christian  ideals  with  intellectual  life  in 
the  Christian  intellectual.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

409.  Roman  Liturgy.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy, with  special  attention  to  the  Christian  sensibilities  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
rich  tradition  of  doctrine  and  piety  in  the  Roman  formularies.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Spring. 

499.  Seminar.  A  discussion  of  selected  topics  by  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member.  Topics:  Mater  et  Magistra,  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  and 
others.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  k  Spring. 


Seminary  Program 

102.  Epistemology.  De  cognitionis  humanae  valore  ad  veritatem  asse- 
quendam  et  ad  res  ipsas  cognoscendas.  De  universalibus.  De  demonstratione  et  scientia. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Logic.  Introductio  in  philosophiam  eiusque  definitio  realis.  Notio 
Logicae.  De  prima  apprehensione,  termino  eiusque  partitione  et  proprietatibus.  De 
definitione  et  divisione.  De  iudicio  et  ratiocinio.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

211.  Ontology.  De  ente.  De  actu  et  potentia  eorumque  relatione.  De 
categoriis.  De  causis.  De  bono  et  pulchro.  De  principiis  entis  compositi.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Ethics.  De  existentia  et  fundamento  moralitatis.  De  beatitudine 
tamquam  fine  ultimo  hominis.  De  actibus  humanis  et  de  norma  moralitatis.  De  falsis 
systematibus  moralitatis.  De  lege  et  iuribus.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

301,302.  Patrology.  General  notion  of  patrology.  The  Apostolic  Fa- 
thers and  their  writings.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  documents.  The  Apologists  and 
controversialists.  Fathers  of  the  third  century;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Saint  Cyprian.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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301,302.  Ruthenian.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  written  and  oral  com- 
position. Readings  and  subjects  for  discussions  are  assigned.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

351.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  Studies  of  ancient  philosophers  of  the  Ori- 
ent and  Greece.  Pre-Socratic  schools,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Post-Aristotelian  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  the  return  to  Plato  in  Neo-Platonism.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

351,  352.  Latin.  Repetitio  grammaticae  elementaris  cum  speciali  respectu 
quoad  exceptiones  et  verba  irregularia.  Analysis  selectorum  articulorum  ex  Summa  Theo- 
logica  Sancti  Thomae.  Conversatio  et  compositio  in  lingua  latina.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

351,352.  Church  History.  An  investigation  of  the  development  of  the 
Church  from  Apostolic  times  to  the  Reformation.  Relations  of  Church  and  State;  perse- 
cutions; evolution  of  dogmas  under  Popes  and  Councils;  influence  upon  the  civilization 
of  our  times.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401.  Cosmology.  Objectum  formale  cosmologiae  eiusque  definitio.  De 
quantitate  eiusque  ordine  ad  substantiam.  De  loco,  spatio,  motu  et  tempore.  De  quali- 
tatibus  corporum.  De  constitutione  corporis  simplicis  et  compositi.  De  relatione  cosmo- 
logiae ad  theorias  physicae  hodiernae.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401,402.  Patrology.  General  outline.  Divisions  and  characteristics  of 
fourth  century  patristic  literature.  Schools  and  doctrinal  progress.  Heresies  and  contro- 
versies. Outstanding  Fathers  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semes- 
ter. 

401.  402.  Ruthenian.  Repetition  of  forms,  syntax,  frequent  compositions. 
Poetry  and  prose  selections.  Literary  criticism.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

402.  Rational  Psychology.  De  vita  in  genere.  De  sensibus  externis  et 
internis.  De  natura,  activitate  et  objecto  intellectus.  De  voluntate  in  genere  et  libertate 
hominis  in  specie.  De  origine  et  immortalitate  animae  intellectualis.  De  origine  hominis 
et  aliarum  specierum.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Theodicy.  De  existentia  Dei  et  natura  demonstrationis.  De  argu- 
ments quibus  probatur  existentia  Dei.  Argumenta  ontologica  et  quinque  viae  Sancti 
Thomae.  De  attributis  absolutis  et  relativis  Dei.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  Survey  of  patristic,  scholastic  and  modern 
philosophy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Des- 
cartes and  Immanuel  Kant.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

451,452.  Latin.  Elementa  syntaxeos  latinae  ususque  partium  sermonis. 
Disputatio  latina  in  selectos  articulos  Sancti  Thomae.  Libera  expressio  nee  non  conversatio 
latina.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

451,452.  Church  History.  A  continuation  of  351,  352.  The  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Additional  information  concerning  both  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  the  Department  of  Air  Science  may  be  found  in  the  Admissions 
Catalog.  Specific  questions  may  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  either  Department. 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid Coordinator 

Faculty 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  Infantry Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1961 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1955 
Major  Roland  G.  Fecteau,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1960 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1962 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1957 
Captain  Walter  Leskowat,  Artillery Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School,  Career  Course,  1961 
Captain  Gene  H.  Luthultz,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Career  Course,  1962 

Sergeant  First  Class  Christy  J.  Moyers,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  Arnold  R.  Mullins,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  K.  Wallace,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Lynn  F.  Strait,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Howard  R.  Swiger,  USA Supply 

Sergeant  Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  USA Personnel 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  SCIENCE 

Major  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 

M.S.  U.S.A.F.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1960 
Major  Irwin  B.  Weisbarth,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1947 

MA.  Columbia  University,  1949 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1951 
Captain  William  G.  Anderson,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1953 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1962 
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Technical  Sergeant  Walter  M.  Slygh,  Regular  Air  Force Personnel 

B.B.A.  St.  Mary's  University,  1962 

Management  School,  1958 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1956 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force Administration 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith,  Regular  Air  Force Supply 

CURRICULUM 

Department  of  Military  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  A  general  course  with  orientation  lectures 
and  practical  work  on  organization  of  the  Army;  Individual  Weapons,  U.S.  Army  and 
National  Security  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership 
laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (2  credits  per  semester). 

201,  202.  Military  Science.  Fundamentals  in  map  and  aerial  photo- 
graph reading,  a  comprehensive  course  in  American  Military  History,  an  introduction  to 
Combat  Operations,  Basic  Tactics  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one 
leadership  laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (2  credits  per  semester). 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  A  theoretical  approach  to  Leadership  and 
Situational  Studies;  military  teaching  principles  and  arts,  orientation  on  branches  of  the 
Army,  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Communications;  Leadership  Laboratory;  in  addition,  the 
student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved  university  course  in  lieu  of  certain  formal 
military  instruction.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Fall 
semester.  Three  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Spring  semester. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Staff  Operations  and  Functions:  Military 
Intelligence,  training  management.  Logistics:  Types  of  supply  and  records  common  to 
military.  Administration  and  tactical  troop  movements  and  bivouacs  time  and  space 
factors.  Army  Administration:  To  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  and  funda- 
mentals of  Army  administration  and  mess  management.  Military  Law:  Familiarization 
with  functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General:  Introduce  the  student  to  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  Military  Justice,  basic  principles  and  methods  of  procedure  of  trials. 
Role  of  the  U.S.  in  World  Affairs:  An  orientation  in  geographical  and  economic  factors, 
their  influence  on  the  division  of  peoples  to  nations,  and  the  causes  of  war.  Service 
Orientation:  To  provide  an  orientation  on  service  life  for  future  officers  and  to  review 
leadership.  Three  class  hours  per  week  during  Fall  semester  and  two  hours  per  week 
during  the  Spring  semester  in  addition  to  one  hour  per  week  for  Leadership  Laboratory. 
(5  credit  hours  per  school  year). 

Department  of  Air  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leadership 
Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved 
University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 


102.  Air  Science  1.  Foundations  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  general  survey  of 
aerospace  power  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  aerospace  power; 
and  an  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  aerospace  vehicles,  and  to  the  composition  of 
and  necessity  for  national  security  forces.  Instruction  includes  Potentials  of  Aerospace 
Power,  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight,  the  Military  Instrument  of  National 
Security,  and  Professional  Opportunities  in  the  USAF.  Three  class  hours  and  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (3  credits  per  semester). 

201.  Air  Science  2.  Fundamentals  of  Aerospace  Weapon  Systems.  An 
introductory  survey  of  aerospace  missiles  and  craft,  and  their  propulsion  and  guidance 
systems;  target  intelligence  and  electronic  warfare;  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
warhead  agents;  defensive,  strategic  and  tactical  operations;  problems,  mechanics  and 
military  implications  of  space  operations;  and  a  survey  of  contemporary  military  thought. 
Three  class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (3 
credits  per  semester). 

202.  Air  Science  2.  A  Spring  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an 
approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301  and  302.  Air  Science  3.  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Staff  organi- 
zation and  functions,  and  the  skills  required  for  effective  staff  work,  including  oral  and 
written  communication  and  problem  solving;  basic  psychological  and  sociological  princi- 
ples of  leadership  and  their  application  to  leadership  practice  and  problems;  and  an 
introduction  to  military  justice.  Five  hours  per  week.  (3  credits  per  semester). 

401  and  402.  Air  Science  4.  Global  Relations.  An  intensive  study  of 
global  relations  of  special  concern  to  the  Air  Force  officer,  with  emphasis  on  interna- 
tional relations  and  geography.  Also  include  weather  and  navigation,  and  briefing  for 
commissioned  service.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  (3  credits  per  semester). 


REGISTERS 

Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Marguerite  Puhl Administrative  Assistant 

TEACHING  STAFF 
Paul  H.  Anderson Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1938 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1939 

Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1942 
Joseph  S.  Angelo Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.Ed.  Indiana  State  College,  1956 

Graduate  Work,  Indiana  State  College 
Gerhard  Bachert Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1937 

M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1939 

Ph.D.  Laval  University,  1954 
Anthony  Barton  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1955 

M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1960 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Chicago 
Robert  W.  Bayer    Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  University  of  Minnesota,  1955 

M.S.  University  of  North  Dakota,  1957 

Ph.D.  Purdue  University,  1961 
Robert  E.  Beranek Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1953 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1959 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
James  P.  Beymer  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 

LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 
Very  Rev.  John  Bobak   Instructor  in  Philosophy 

S.T.D.  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1939 

J. CD.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1943 
Bernard  Boelen   Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.  University  of  Louvain,  1948 
Ralph  C.  Boettcher Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.B.  University  of  Detroit,  1949 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 

Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 
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Helene  Borke   Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1945 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1952 

Charlotte  B.  Borovich Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Creighton  University,  1933 
M.A.  Creighton  University,  1939 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Richard  J.  Browne Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

A.B.  Yale  University,  1947 
A.M.  Harvard  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  Yale  University,  1956 

Joseph  C.  Burke Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Bellarmine  College,  1954 
M.A.  Indiana  University,  1958 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  Indiana  University 

Bernice  A.  Bukosky    Instructor  in  English 

B.S.  California  State  College,  1957 
M.A.  West  Virginia  University,  1959 

Walter  V.  Burrows Instructor  in  German 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1962 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Rev.  Edward  Bushinskt,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg,  1951 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1952 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1958 

Rev.  Leonard  A.  Bushinskt,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1941 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1945 
S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  1947 
S.S.L.  Biblical  Institute,  1949 

Reyes  Carbonell Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1931 
M.A.  University  of  Valencia,  Spain,  1940 
Ph.D.  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1948 

James  Gerald  Carr  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1958 

M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin  (on  leave  of  absence) 

John  A.  Clair Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1954 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University,  1963 
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Eugene  J.  Clothiaux Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
Ph.D.  New  Mexico  State  University,  1963 

Frances  Colecchia Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
National  University  of  Mexico,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Primitivo  Colombo Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 

Robert  E.  Colton Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

A.B.  Bowdoin  College,  1944 
A.M.  Columbia  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1959 

Michael  J.  Conlon Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1959 
M.A.  University  of  Kentucky,  1961 

Thomas  D.  Cooke  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.  St.  Louis  University,  1957 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1961 

Joseph  G.  Corriols,  Jr Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1937 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 

Louis  J.  Corsetti   Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1941 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Albert  B.  Costa Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  St.  Mary's  College,  1952 

M.S.  Oregon  State  University,  1954 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960 

Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Paul  R.  Coyle Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
J.C.D.  Catholic  University,  1944 

B.  Kendall  Crane Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Creighton  University 

St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas 

Marquette  University  College  of  Journalism 
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John  W.  Crowther Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.   Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  1942 

M.A.  Tulane  University,  1943 

Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1950 

Richard  J.  Daigle Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  University,  1959 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1962 

Alan  Dailey Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and  Economics 

B.S.  Kansas  State  University,  1924 
M.S.  Indiana  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 

Robert  H.  Deans Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1954 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960 

Donato  A.  DeFelice Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Joseph  A.  Delisi Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1952 
M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

Magda  DeSpur Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  College  of  Veress  Paine,  Budapest,  1919 

M.A.  College  of  "Angol  Kisasszonyok,"  1922 

Ph.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1923 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Rome 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne),  L'Ecole  du  Louvre 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Dooley,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1960 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp. Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1938 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1955 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

Rev.  Ernest  L.  Dunda Instructor  in  Ruthenian 

Ph.D.  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1928 

S.T.D.  Institutum  Internationale  Angelicum,  Rome,  1932 
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Harold  Dumais Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1952 
M.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 

Herbert  Durbeck   Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1958 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh  (on  leave  of  absence) 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Dwyer,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1928 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1930 

Howard  G.  Ehrlich   Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Marquette  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1956 

Rev.  Joseph  Fedyszak   Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1951 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1955 
J.C.B.  Gregorian  University,  1956 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

James  L.  Fitzgerald    Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.  Union  College,  1915 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1924 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1949 

L.  Donald  Fixler Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1952 
M.A.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1960 

John  P.  Flanigan Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1955 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1960 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  Fordham  University 

Albert  Francis Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Manfred  S.  Frings Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.  University  of  Cologne,  1953 

John  O.  Frohliger Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Purdue  University,  1957 

M.S.  State  University  of  Iowa,  1959 

Ph.D.  State  University  of  Iowa,  1961 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1938-1940 

B.S.  in  L.S.  Catholic  University,  1942 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1957 
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Rev.  Pablo  Garcia,  O.S.B Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Colegio  P.  Feijoo,  1953 
B.D.  Colegio  P.  Feijoo,  1957 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Robert  J.  Garrity Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1953 
M.A.  LaSalle  College,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Patricia  A.  Gauthier Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  1937 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 

Oscar  Gawron Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College,  1934 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1939 

Ph.D.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1945 

Bernard  T.  Gillis   Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Loras  College,  Iowa,  1952 
Ph.D.  Wayne  University,  1956 

Amedeo  P.  Giorgi Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  St.  Joseph's  College,  1953 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1958 

Andrew  J.  Glaid,  III Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Duke  University,  1955 

Leo  P.  Goggin    Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 

Rev.  Paul  Graycar Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

Julius  S.  Greenstein   Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.  Clark  University,  1948 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1955 

Edward  J.  Gregory Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Penn  State  University,  1948 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Geza  Grosschmid,  K.  M Professor  of  Economics 

LL.B.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 
J.U.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 
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Serge  Grosset Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

Ph.D.  University  of  Geneva,  1951 

Ray  C.  Hackman Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1935 
M.A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1936 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1940 

Jack  W.  Hausser Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1960 

James  Edmund  Hay    Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.  St.  Joseph's  College,  1957 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Samuel  J.  Hazo Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1948 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg   Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  Saint  Anselm's  College,  1938 

M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1952 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Hoc Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Paul's  College,  Vietnam,  1941 
M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1952 
Ph.D.  Stanford  University,  1961 

Charles  D.  Hoffman    Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Drew  University,  1953 

Master  of  Arts  Candidate,  Duquesne  University 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1952 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1959 

I  Lawrence  R.  Hugo Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1941 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 

Sylvia  Gramba  Huygen Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Madrid 

Dominic   Iannotta    Lecturer   in    History 

B.E.  Duquesne  University,  1942 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1918 
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Assistant  Professor  of  History 


Jerome  E.  Janssen   

B.A.  St.  Norbert  College,  1950 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 

William  J.  Jewett,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Amherst  College,  1934 
M.F.A.  Yale  University,  1948 

Chester  A.  Jurczak   Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Saint  Mary's  College,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan,  1940 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1948 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Illinois,  Columbia  University, 

Fordham  University  and  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Thomas  Kaska Instructor  in  English  and  Director  of  Honors  Program 

B.A.  Wilkes  College,  1957 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 


Joan  Larsen  Klein    

B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1953 
M.A.  Radcliffe  College,  1956 
Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College,  1958 


Assistant  Professor  of  English 


Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1939 
S.T.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Professor  of  Physics 


Andrew  J.  Kozora 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1932 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Paul  Krakowski Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Westminster  College,  1945 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947 
Graduate  Work,  Western  Reserve  University 


Frederick  W.   Kramer    

B.A.  Columbia  University,  1954 
B.S.  Columbia  University,  1955 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Carol  Kyle  

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1962 


Lecturer   in   Mathematics 


Instructor  in  English 
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Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1942 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1958 

Ollie  Lee Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Berea  College,  1960 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Zygmunt  Lehoczky Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Dipl.  (Econ.)  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Warsaw,  1927 
Dr.Sc.Pol.,  University  of  Brussels,  1929 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1951 

Edward  J.  Leonard,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Colorado,  1953 
M.S.  University  of  Colorado,  1957 
Ph.D.  University  of  Colorado,  1963 

Antoine  C.  Leyn    Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1953 
M.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Liverpool 

Norman  C.  Li Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Kenyon  College,  1933 

M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1934 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1936 

Alphonso  F.  Lingis  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956 
B.A.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain,  1958 
M.A.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain 

Pei-Tsing  Liu Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  University  of  Shanghai,  1941 

M.A.  Boston  University,  1949 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1956 

Charles  A.  Loch  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Illinois 

James  G.  Lydon   Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Harvard  University,  1949 
M.A.  Boston  University,  1950 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1956 
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John  J.  Lyon Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1954 

M.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1955 

Graduate  Work,  Emory  University,  Bowling  Green  University, 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Machado    Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Nagpur  University,  1948 
B.Ed.  Nagpur  University,  1950 
L.Ph.  Collegium  Seminarium,  1952 
M.A.  Collegium  Seminarium,  1956 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1960 
Ph.D.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Charles  Maes Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Denver,  1950 
M.A.  Tulane  University,  1952 

Paul  T.  Mason  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1959 
M.A.  St.  Louis  University,  1961 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  St.  Louis  University 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.S.  in  Journalism  Boston  University,  1940 
M.Ed.  Boston  University,  1941 

Harriet  R.  McCarthy Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1937 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1942 

Betty  Dain  McCormick Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1941 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

James  A.  McCulloch Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Summer  1956 

Robert  G.  McDermott Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1963 

Thomas  McDermott  Professor  of  Economics 

B.B.A.  Boston  University,  1939 
M.B.A.  Boston  University,  1941 
Ph.D.  Boston  University,  1955 

J.  William  McGowan   Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.  McGill  University,  1923 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1925 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1926 
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Samuel  Meli   Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1951 
M.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1953 

Helena  A.  Miller Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1935 
M.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1938 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1945 

Robert  E.  Mitchell   Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1934 
M.A.  Duke  University,  1940 
M.A.  Harvard  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1951 

Kathleen  D.  Moore Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  University  of  Maine,  1956 

A.M.  Radcliffe  College,  1957 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Sandra  Moore Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

A.B.  Radcliffe  College,  1956 
A.M.  Harvard  University,  1958 

Rev.  Anton  Morgenroth  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.E.  Duquesne  University,  1953 
Ed.D.  Columbia  University,  1962 

Joseph  R.  Morice Professor  of  History 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1947 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1951 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1938 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1951 

D.Sc.  Villanova  University,  1957 

Rev.  Edward  L.  Murray Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1941 
M.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1945 

Marie  Naudin Lecturer  in  French 

B.A.  University  of  Paris,  1944 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

George  Nauss Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Maryland,  1948 
M.A.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  State  University  Iowa,  1955 
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Janine  Nauss Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Licence-es-Letres  of  Arts,  Sorbonne,  1946 
M.A.  Bowling  Green  University,  1949 
D.E.S.  Sorbonne,  1951 
Ph.D.  State  University  of  Iowa,  1953 

John  P.  O'Carroll Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1920 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1924 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 

Joseph  T.  Parisi Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956 
M.Sc.  Ohio  State  University,  1958 
Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University,  1962 

Margaret  Parker Instructor  in  English 

Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 
B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1958 

Arthur  R.  Pastore,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.A.  Yale  University,  1947 

M.S.  Columbia  University,  1948 

Candidate  for  Doctorate,  University  of  Paris 

Herbert  H.  Petit    Professor  of  English  and  Philology 

A.B.  Transylvania  College,  1932 
M.A.  University  of  Kentucky,  1934 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve,  1952 

Rev.  Michael  Pipik Instructor  in  Church  History 

B.A.  St.  Procopius  College,  1936 

M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Joseph  Planinsic Assistant  Professor  Political  Science 

LL.B.  University  of  Ljubljana,  1939 
LL.M.  University  of  Ljubljana,  1942 
M.A.  University  of  Rome,  1945 
Ph.D.  University  of  Rome,  1947 

William  O.  Pollard Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A. A.  George  Washington  University,  1949 
B.A.  University  of  Virginia,  1951 
Ph.D.  University  of  Maryland,  1962 

Daniel  Poore  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  Lafayette  College,  1949 

M.S.  Lehigh  University,  1959 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Som.  Prakash Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Delhi  University,  1953 
M.A.  Delhi  University,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia,  1959 
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Peter  Puccetti Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1950 

Roland  E.  Ramirez Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 
Ph.L.  Le  Saulchoir,  Ethiolles  (France),  1953 
Ph.D.  Institut  Catholique,  Paris,  1955 

John  E.  Reilly Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1951 
M.A.  Rutgers  University,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Virginia 

Pauline  M.  Reinkraut Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna,  1927 

Simone  Renkin   Lecturer  in  French 

Bruce  Rice  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1953 

Joan  H.  Rohrer Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959 

Severino  A.  Russo Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1943 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Tommaso  Sbarra Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 
M.A.  West  Virginia  University,  1963 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1935 

S.T.B.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1937 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Harald-Edwin  Schmidt    Instructor  in  German 

B.A.  New  Mexico  State  University,  1959 

M.A.  Victoria  University,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1961 

Rev.  Henry  Schoming,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1944 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1944 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1951 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  1944 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1949 
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Arthur  H.  Schrynemakers Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Lie.  (Psych.)  University  of  Louvain,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1960 

Charles  F.  Sebesta Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

Rev.  John  J.  Seli Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1943 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Emmanuel  I.  Sillman Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc.  Bucknell  University,  1937 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan,  1954 

David  Smillie Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Yale  University,  1949 
M.A.  Wayne  University,  1951 
Ph.D.  Cornell  University,  1953 

Rev.  David  Smith,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1955 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg,  1959 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 

Rev.  F.  Joseph  Smith  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Quincy  College,  1953 
S.T.B.  St.  Joseph  Seminary,  1952 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  Freiburg,  Germany,  1960 

Raymond  L.  Smith Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Penn  State  University,  1946 
M.S.  Penn  State  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  Iowa  State  University,  1952 

Thomas  Smith Assistant  Professor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  1951 
M.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

William  Storey Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario,  1949 
M.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario,  1950 
M.M.S.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1954 
Doctor  of  Medieval  Studies,  Notre  Dame,  1959 

Michael  Strasser Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1949 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Toronto 
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Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1935 
S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  1939 

Robert  W.  Sweeney  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  1951 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1953 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1962 

James  F.  Sweenie Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Arlene  Swidler  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.  Marquette  University,  1950 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1952 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Leonard  J.  Swidler Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  St.  Norbert's  College,  1950 

M.A.  Marquette  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  University  of  Tiibinger,  Germany,  1959 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1961 

Aldo  G.  Tassi Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Iona  College,  1955 

M.A.  Marquette  University,  1962 

Howard  L.  Taylor  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Akron,  1948 
M.A.  Iowa  State  College,  1951 
Ph.D.  Iowa  State  College,  1958 

Norman  J.  Taylor Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1957 
M.S.W.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 

C.  Donnell  Turner Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1926 
M.S.  University  of  Missouri,  1930 
Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri,  1936 

Ann  F.  Urban    Instructor  in  English 

A.B.  Alma  College,  1944 

A.M.  University  of  Michigan,  1945 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Michigan 

Rev.  E.  J.  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1937 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1940 
S.T.D.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  1941 

Rev.  Walter  van  de  Putte,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1909 
LL.D.  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1912 
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Rev.  Adrian  L.  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

M.O.  Dutch  Study  Center,  Culemborg,  1954 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University,  1958 

Joan  Von  Hoene  Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1954 
Graduate  School,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Alice  K.  Wagstaff Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Nazareth  College,  1941  Director  of  the  Counseling  Center 

M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1957 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1959 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1937-1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Montreal,  1946 

Harold  Webb,  Jr Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1949 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950 
Ph.D.  Brown  University,  1957 

Kenneth  Whipps Lecturer  in  Sociology 

A.B.  Notre  Dame  University,  1935 
M.A.  Syracuse  University,  1947 

Rev.  Raymond  Wojtkiewicz  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1944 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Wehrheim,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1948 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1952 
M.Ed.  Louisiana  State  University,  1955 
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Duquesne  University:  Boards,  Officers,  Committees 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 

Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 

Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-President  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar   Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance Maurice  A.  Spitler,  B.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC   Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research Theodore  Bakerman,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian  Eleanor  McCann,  B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp..  M.A. 

Business  Officer John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities   Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Dean  of  Women Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Director  of  Assumption  Hall Ann  E.  Jones,  A. A. 

Director  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Jeanne  L.  Reeves,  M.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health  Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician   Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary    Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. 

DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration   James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education   Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing   Regina  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 

Duquesne  University  Foundation 

Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman 

TRUSTEES 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr  John  P.  Monteverde 

Joseph  H.  Bialas  Justice  Henry  X.  O'Brien 

Walter  J.  Blenko  John  L.  Propst 

Honorable  Hugh  C.  Boyle  John  A.  Robertshaw 

Michael  C.  Conick  John  P.  Roche 

William  H.  Cosgrove  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Sr. 

Lou  R.  Crandall  John  T.  Ryan,  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Curley  William  A.  Seifert,  Jr. 

David  L.  Frawley  Honorable  Austin  L.  Staley 

Edward  J.  Kelley  Arthur  G.  Trudeau 

J.  Peter  Lally  Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 

John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr.  Richard  Wright 
Honorable  John  E.  McGrady 
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COUNCIL  ON  INSTRUCTION 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp. 
Regina  Fusan 
James  L.  Hayes 
Gerald  F.  Keenan 
Eleanor  McCann 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp. 


Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp. 

Thomas  F.  Quinn 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

John  S.  Ruggiero 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 


COUNCIL  ON  RELATIONS 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Theodore  Bakerman 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp. 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy 


George  J.  Ford,  Jr. 
Mary  Pendel 
Lawrence  A.  Roche 


COUNCIL  ON  MANAGEMENT 


Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Raymond  V.  Bunch 
John  F.  Gannon 
James  L.  Hayes 


James  R.  Holcomb 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION  AND 
STUDENT  STANDING 


Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 
Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp. 
Arnold  C.  Neva 
Joseph  A.  Delisi 


Donna  Stewart 
John  R.  O'Donnell 
Robert  J.  Croan 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Mitchell  L.  Borke 

Alan  Dailey 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp. 

Donald  E.  McCathren 


Maurice  J.  Murphy 
Margaret  G.  Sosinski 
Elizabeth  Wingerter 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Chairman 

B.  Kendall  Crane  Joseph  R.  Morice 

Paul  Krakowski  Louis  F.  Skender 

Samuel  Meli 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 
Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  Chairman 

Glenn  M.  Nelson  John  Cinicola 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.  Alice  Wagstaff 

Brunhilde  Dorsch 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Andrew  J.  Kozora  Peter  M.  Puccetti 

Helena  A.  Miller  Kurt  C.  Schreiber 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-PHARMACY  EDUCATION 

John  S.  Ruggiero,  Chairman 

John  W.  Crowther  Joseph  A.  Feldman 

Denise  M.  Eno  Oscar  Gawron 
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Communications  Directory 

All  requests  for  information  should  be  directed  as  indicated  below: 

Correspondence     Requests  should  be  directed  to  this  address: 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219 

Phone     The  University  phone  number  is  471-4600.  The  Area  Code  is  412.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  extensions  as  listed. 
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Registrar 

All  University  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  except  on  holidays  noted  in  the  University 
Calendar. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1964-1965 

SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

June    5-Friday  9:00-4:00  i 

[     Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  6— Saturday  9:00-Noon) 

June    8— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  1 8-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 

,         m    t-  -j  n  HA  a  f\t\  (      Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

Tune  19— Friday  9:00-4:00  >      „    5.  7  6 

J  '  l      Session. 

June  20-Saturday  9:00-Noon  J 

June  22— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 

Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 

September  1 4-Monday  1 :  00-3 : 00  » 

\  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday            1:00-3:00  i 

September  1 4-Monday  4 :  00-7 :  00  i 

\  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday           4:00-7:00) 

September  16,  17,  18-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19-Saturday        9:00-Noon J 

September  21— Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  30— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1 -Monday  l:00-3:00> 

\  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
February    2-Tuesday              1:00-3:00* 

February    1-Monday  4:00-7:00) 

[  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
February    2-Tuesday               4:00-7:00 ) 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  J 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  31— Wednesday  Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday  Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  1 1-Friday  9:00-4:00  > 

[  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  12-Saturday                  9:00-Noon  ) 

June  14— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 : 00-7 : 00  , 

_„                                                        /  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  25-Fnday                         9:00-4:00 1  5                                          7                      6 

[  Session. 
June  26-Saturday                  9:00-Noon  J 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

History 

Prior  to  1929,  the  Department  of  Education  was  part  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1929  the  first  degrees  were  granted  by  the  newly  organized 
School  of  Education.  The  first  program  offered  was  in  Secondary  Education. 
Thereafter  the  State  approved  the  following  programs  for  certification:  Music 
Education,  1930;  Business  Education,  1932;  Graduate  Program,  1936;  and  Ele- 
mentary Education,  1937. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  School  of  Education  believes  that  the  product  of  education  is  the  man  of  true 
character,  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  consistently  in  accordance  with  right  reason 
with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end. 

The  School  of  Education  aims  to  develop  in  the  student  purposeful  character, 
intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional  and  social  maturity  and  professional 
efficiency.  It  aims  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  in  himself  and  in  his  future 
students:  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  and  education  through  an  understand- 
ing of  spiritual  values;  a  wholesome  personality;  a  broad  understanding  of  our 
culture;  an  expert  understanding  of  the  processes  of  living,  growing  and  learning; 
understanding  of  and  practice  in  democratic  processes;  scholarship  through  an 
understanding  of  the  methods  of  critical  inquiry;  and  a  constant  evaluation  of 
himself  as  an  individual,  a  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  community. 

Accreditation — Membership 

The  School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  State  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certi- 
fication issues  the  provisional  college  certificate  for  the  programs  completed  in  the 
School.  The  programs  of  the  School  of  Education  are  accredited  by  the  National 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

The  School  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  (AACTE),  the  National  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  the  National  Association  for  Student  Teaching,  and 
various  departments  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association  and  other  educational  societies  and  associations. 


Program  Orientation  and  Guidance:  Upperclassmen 

During  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  required  to  attend  con- 
ferences which  include  academic  guidance  and  orientation  to  the  profession.  In 
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the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  formal 
application  to  the  office  of  the  School  of  Education  for  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional program.  The  student  then  is  required  to  present  himself  for  faculty 
interview. 

An  advisor  is  assigned  from  the  faculty  of  the  Elementary  or  Secondary  Depart- 
ments. Although  the  faculty  advisors  effect  immediate  registration,  guidance  and 
advisement,  the  student  may  approach  the  Dean  whenever  he  deems  necessary. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  appear  for  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Dean  at  least  once  a  year. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year  the  student  makes  formal  appli- 
cation for  student  teaching  to  the  Co-ordinator  of  Student  Teaching  of  the 
School  of  Education.  Placement  and  guidance  are  handled  by  the  Coordinator 
upon  the  receipt  and  approval  of  the  application. 

Selection 

The  School  of  Education  includes  and  maintains  in  its  enrollment 
only  those  students  who  give  definite  indications  of  teacher-potential.  Wherefore, 
students  are  expected  to  demonstrate  developing  personal  and  professional 
characteristics,  attitudes  and  proficiencies  which  will  recommend  them  as  worthy 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession.  Evaluation  and  approval  by  the  faculty 
is  based  on  the  student's  development  of— 

1.  A  well-balanced  personality  as  evidenced  through  personal  appearance, 
health  and  vitality,  emotional  maturity,  verbal  fluency,  self-confidence, 
cooperation,  judgment  and  tact,  adaptability  and  resourcefulness,  cultural 
appreciation  and  social  relationship. 

2.  Professional  attitudes  and  proficiencies  as  evidenced  through  interest  in 
teaching,  preparation  in  subject  matter  and  in  teaching  methods  and  tech- 
niques, participation  in  laboratory  experiences  including  observation  and 
student  teaching,  and  the  demonstration  of  necessary  abilities  and  skills. 

General  Education 

To  introduce  the  student  to  a  broad  background  of  personal  and 
cultural  understanding,  the  School  of  Education  requires  the  completion  of  the 
established  University  core  program  of  courses.  This  program  includes  courses 
in  Religion  (for  Catholic  students),  Philosophy,  English,  and  United  States  His- 
tory. The  student  may  elect  additional  course  work  in  these  fields. 
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Professional  Education 

The  basic  professional  education  program  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation introduces  the  student  to  the  teaching  profession  through  a  thorough  study 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  education  and  the  learning  process;  the  special 
professional  education  program  introduces  the  student  to  the  specific  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  required  for  his  field  of  concentration  (elementary  or 
secondary). 


Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 

These  required  experiences  shall  include: 

1.  a  series  of  laboratory  experiences  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  student  to  participate  in  and  study  first  hand  situations  involving  group 
and  individual  contact  with  children  and  youth; 

2.  planned  classroom  observation  of  master  teachers; 

3.  student  teaching  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Supervising  Teacher. 
These  experiences  are  completed  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 

Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Supervisors  of 
Student  Teaching,  Faculty  and  Supervising  Teachers. 


Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Gran ts-in- Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
programs  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— are 
available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  on  "Financial  Information" 
(page  11). 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount 
of  aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earnings 
from  summer  or  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 


All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly  from 
College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the  second- 
ary school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to  fill  out 
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the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confidential 
statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the  University 
in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com- 
plete the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of  Financial  As- 
sistance in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions. 


Financial  Aids 

Students  are  advised   that  there  are  many  scholarship,   loan,   and 

are    grant-in-aid  programs  available  from  private  sources,  such  as  fraternal  groups, 

societies,  clubs,  etc.  Students  should  also  refer  to  the  section  "Financing  Your 

Education"   in   the  Admissions  Catalog  for  additional   awards  for  which   they 

may  qualify. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available  to 
qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219.  Any  full- 
time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  or  higher  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University,  or  high  school  graduate  ranking  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  grad- 
uating class,  as  well  as  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing,  who  plans  to 
register  for  a  full-time  program  at  the  University,  may  apply  for  this  loan.  The 
student  must  secure  and  complete  in  its  entirety  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
form  in  addition  to  the  separate  Government  Loan  application  form  before 
May  31. 

Upperclass  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  University 
awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination. 
The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible  students 
are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("C-J-")  average  and  who  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school.  For  additional  information, 
students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of  the  exami- 
nation on  University  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.00  a  credit  hour. 

Fees 

Application  (Non-refundable) 

Matriculation  Deposit 

University  Fee: 
Full-time  Students 
Part-time  Students 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students 
Part-time  Students 
Summer  School 

ROTC 

Registration 

Late  Registration 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grades 

Special  Examination  (one  taken  at  other 
than  the  scheduled  time) 

Change  of  Course 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour  (The  fee 
for  Auditors  is  the  same  as  for 
regularly  matriculated  students) 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 
makes  a  formal  application  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree) 

•The  above  listing  does  not  include  laboratory  fees  which  are  listed 
of  the  school  or  department  to  which  they  apply. 
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Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of 
Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred 
and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termination  of 
residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room: 

Single  Room  per  year  $390.00 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year  $310.00 

Board: 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year  $480.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 


Summer  Session 

Room: 

Eight  Weeks 

Six  Weeks 

Single  Room 

$108.00 

$  80.00 

Double  Room 

$  80.00 

$  60.00 

Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week 

$140.00 

$105.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week 

$100.00 

$  75.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Session  should  make  reservations  no 
later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  room  is  not  occupied. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactoiy  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 
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Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80% 

Third  Week  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

After  the  fifth  week  0 

During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  following 

schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class 

Second  Week 

After  the  second  week  0 

*Fees  are  not  refundable. 

*No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 

faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board     No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 
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Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)  Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between  the  parents  and  Education  Funds,  Inc.  Group 
credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence  concerning 
this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Education 
Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the  Cashier's 
Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay  this 
expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence  concerning 
this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Education 
Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the  Cashier's 
Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to 
credit  towards  his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when 
it  is  presented  on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 
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Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the 
student  is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all 
of  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class  cards 
stamped  "OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 

Laboratory  Fees 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses 

Laboratory  Fee   $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit    2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses 

Laboratory  Fee   $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit    2.50 

Physics  Laboratory  Courses 

Laboratory  Fee $  7.00 

Breakage  Deposit    2.50 

Student  Teaching  Fee  $25.00 

Business  Education,  per  semester $  2.00 

Student  Education  Association  of  Penna $  3.00 

Social  Statistics  (351)   $  5.00 

Methods  in  Sociology  (408)  $  5.00 

Language  Laboratory   $10.00 

Art  Laboratory $  5.00 

Audio-Visual  Laboratory   $  2.00 


Basic  Regulations 

Teacher  Certification 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  primary  purpose  of  state  certification  of  teachers  is  to  help 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  learning  experience  provided  for  young  citizens 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Therefore,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  issues  certificates  in  six  categories:  (1)  Elemen- 
tary, (2)  Secondary,  (3)  Elementary— Secondary  Special  Fields  and  Services  (Art, 
Health,  Music,  School  Nurse,  Dental  Hygienists,  Librarians,  Home  and  School 
Visitors,  School  Counselors,  School  Psychologists  and  Recreation  Leaders),  (4) 
Special  Education,  (5)  Vocational  Education,  and  (6)  Administration. 

To  develop  such  improvements  requires  teachers  who  have  met  the  minimum 
standards  of  personal,  educational  and  professional  qualifications  and  com- 
petence. 

It  is  assumed  that  more  effective  selection  and  guidance  of  learning  experi- 
ences for  children  can  be  provided  by  those  teachers  who:  (1)  give  evidence  of 
being  sincerely  interested  in  the  wholesome  development  of  young  persons,  (2) 
enjoy  sound  physical  and  mental  health,  (3)  display  worthy  moral  character, 
(4)  are  themselves  liberally  educated,  (5)  have  mastered  the  special  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  they  expect  to  impart,  (6)  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  schools  and  their  service  in  the  community  and  (7)  have  demonstrated  their 
abilities  to  apply  sound  educational  principles  in  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  young  people. 

A  certificate  to  teach  should  be  an  indication  that  the  individual  to  whom  it 
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was  issued  has  the  knowledge,  appreciation,  skills  and  attitudes  that  are  needed 
for  educational  service. 

An  institution  recommending  an  applicant  for  a  teacher  certificate  must 
certify  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  not  only  the  extent  of  the  appli- 
cant's academic  and  professional  preparation,  but  also  its  judgment  of  personal 
qualities  described  above. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  undergraduate  study  is  not  sufficient  to  develop 
instructional  competence  beyond  the  minimum  needed  to  begin  teaching  and 
that  local  and  State  school  policies  and  practices  should  therefore  encourage 
and  assist  teachers  to  continue  in  the  development  of  their  qualifications  for 
more  effective  instruction. 

Provisional  College  Certificates 

Every  teacher  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth must  meet  the  Statutory  Requirements  and  General  Regulations 
found  in  the  School  Code  (Character,  Health,  Age,  Citizenship).  Certificates  are 
based  on  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  (60)  semester  hours  of  accepta- 
ble courses  in  general  education  with  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  semester  hours 
in  the  humanities  and  not  less  than  six  (6)  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  the  social  sciences  and  natural  sciences.  However,  the  State  Council 
of  Education  recommends  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  both  social  and  natural 
sciences  to  provide  a  more  acceptable  program.  Courses  taken  under  general 
education  may  be  used  in  the  respective  areas  for  major  specialization. 

Provisional  College  Certificates  are  based  on  the  completion  of  a  minimum 
of  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  of  professional  education  courses  distributed  in 
the  following  areas:  social  foundations  of  education,  educational  psychology 
and  human  growth  and  development,  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
curriculum,  and  not  less  than  six  (6)  of  the  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  in  the 
actual  practicum  and  student  teaching  experience  under  approved  supervision, 
and  appropriate  seminars  including  necessary  observation,  participation  and 
conference  on  teaching  problems.  The  areas  of  methods  and  materials  of  instruc- 
tion and  curriculum,  and  student  teaching  shall  relate  to  the  subject  matter 
specialization  field  or  fields. 

Effective  October  1,  1963,  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  will  be  valid  for 
three  years  of  teaching  and  may  be  renewed  for  an  additional  three  year  period 
upon  the  completion  of  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  twelve 
(12)  semester  hours  of  post-baccalaureate  work. 

Effective  October  1,  1963,  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  will  expire  after 
ten  years  if  not  used.  If  the  certificate  has  expired  it  may  be  reactivated  for  one 
year  provided  that  six  (6)  additional  credits  are  taken  during  the  year. 
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Permanent  College  Certificate 

Provisional  College  Certificates  issued  after  October  1,  1959,  shall 
require  for  validation  for  the  Permanent  form  of  the  certificate  the  completion 
of  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  of  post-baccalaureate  work  subsequent  to  the 
granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  three  years  of  satisfactory  teaching  experi- 
ence in  the  public  schools  or  in  other  institutions  as  designated  in  the  School 
Laws,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  Provisional  College  Certificate  issued  after  October  1,  1963,  shall  require 
for  validation  for  the  Permanent  form  of  the  certificate  the  completion  of  twenty- 
four  (24)  semester  hours  of  approved  post-baccalaureate  work  including  twelve  (12) 
semester  hours  in  the  academic  content  area,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and  the 
remainder  in  any  one  or  a  combination  of  general  education,  professional  educa- 
tion and  subject-matter  specialization. 

Provisional  College  Certificates  issued  for  initial  entry  into  teaching  upon  the 
completion  of  an  approved  five-year  teacher  education  program  including  a 
baccalaureate  degree  or  higher  degree  shall  require  for  validation  for  the  Per- 
manent form  of  the  certificate,  the  completion  of  three  years  of  satisfactory 
teaching. 

Courses  taken  to  extend  a  Provisional  College  Certificate  to  include  additional 
fields  may  be  used  to  make  the  certificate  Permanent. 

All  Permanent  certificates  will  continue  to  require  the  basic  course  in  the 
History  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a  basic  course  in 
visual  aids  and  sensory  techniques.  It  is  recommended  that  these  requirements 
be  part  of  the  Undergraduate  preparation  of  all  teachers. 
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College  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education 

SCOPE  OF  CERTIFICATE 

A.  Elementary  certification  is  for  kindergarten  through  grade  six  in  a  six- 
three-three  organization  and  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  in  an  eight- 
four  organization,  and  for  the  elementary  subjects  which  may  be  taught 
in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  junior  high  school. 

B.  Certification  in  secondary  subjects  will  apply  where  secondary  subjects 
may  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 

I.  Basic  Regulations 

A.  Graduation 

B.  Citizenship,  Character,  Health 

C.  General  Education  (60  semester  hours)  cf.  Basic  Regulations 

D.  Professional  Education  (18  semester  hours)  cf.  Basic  Regulations 

II.  Specific  Regulations 

A.  Provisional  College  Certificate— Elementary  Education— 36  semester  hours. 

1.  Eighteen   (18)  semester  hours  of  basic  professional  education    (D.  above) 

2.  A  course  in  the  teaching  of  reading 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  thirty-six  (36)  semester  hours  selected  from  a  mini- 
mum of  four  of  the  following  areas:  mathematics,  arts  and  crafts,  music, 
physical  education,  language  arts,  sciences,  social  studies,  geography, 
mental  hygiene,  or  a  course  dealing  with  exceptional  children 

4.  An  academic  major  (18-24  semester  hours)  in  a  single  subject  or  inter- 
disciplinary subjects 

B.  Foreign  Language  Endorsement— The  holder  of  a  certificate  valid  for 
elementary  education  may  have  an  endorsement  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage upon  the  completion  of  six  (6)  semester  hours  in  this  field  of  study. 
The  endorsement  is  valid  only  in  those  grades  designated  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

C.  Library  Science  Endorsement— The  holder  of  a  certificate  valid  for  ele- 
mentary education  may  have  an  endorsement  of  library  science  upon  the 
request  of  the  local  Superintendent  and  upon  the  completion  of  twelve  (12) 
semester  hours  in  this  field  of  study.  The  endorsement  is  valid  only  in 
those  grades  designated  for  the  elementary  schools. 

D.  Extension  of  College  Certificates  valid  for  the  elementary  school  may  be 
made  to  include  the  secondary  school  by  adding  from  24  to  46  semester 
hours  of  approved  courses  in  a  secondary  subject,  depending  upon  the 
area  of  specialization. 
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E.  Extension  of  a  College  Certificate  valid  for  the  secondary  school  may  be 
made  to  include  the  elementary  school  by  adding  24  semester  hours  of 
approved  courses  in  elementary  education  as  outlined  in  II  A,  2  and  3 
above. 

III.  Permanent  College  Certificate— See  Basic  Regulations 
College  Certificate  in  Secondary  Education 

SCOPE  OF  CERTIFICATE 

A  teacher  in  the  secondary  field  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
subject  written  on  the  certificate  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school.  A  teacher  who  is  certified  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  shall 
be  qualified  to  teach  the  elementary  subjects  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  of  the  junior  high  school. 

I.  Basic  Regulations 

A.  Graduation 

B.  Citizenship,  Character,  Health 

C.  General  Education  (60  semester  hours)  cf.  Basic  Regulations 

D.  Professional  Education  (18  semester  hours)  cf.  Basic  Regulations 

E.  A  course  in  Basic  Reading  Instruction  (effective  October  1,  1964) 

II.  Provisional  College  Certificate— Secondary  Academic  Subjects 
A.  Regulations 

1.  The  Provisional  College  Certificate  may  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who 
has  completed  the  approved  teacher  education  curriculum,  and  is  valid 
for  three  full  years  of  teaching  in  any  public  school  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  grades  above  the  sixth  grade  unless  otherwise  specified. 

2.  An  applicant  may  have  a  "single  subject"  written  on  a  certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  at  least  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  of  approved 
college  studies  in  the  specialized  subject  field,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

3.  An  applicant  may  have  a  "single  subject"  written  on  a  certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  with  or  without  the 
comprehensive  certificate.  For  example:  "biology"  may  be  written  on  the 
certificate  upon  the  completion  of  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  with- 
out having  met  the  Comprehensive  Science  Certificate  requirement  of 
forty  (40)  semester  hours;  or  an  applicant  holding  a  Comprehensive 
Science  Certificate  with  forty  (40)  semester  hours  may  also  have  "biology" 
written  on  this  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  twenty-four  (24)  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  field  of  biology. 


B.  Comprehensive  English  Certificate— 36  semester  hours 

(Reading  will  be  written  on  the  certificate  valid  for  English  when  an  appli- 
cant has  completed  a  minimum  of  six  (6)  semester  hours  in  developmental 
and  remedial  reading.) 

C.  Comprehensive  Foreign  Language— 36  semester  hours 

1.  The  Provisional  College  Certificate  may  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who 
has  completed  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  (36)  semester  hours  with  not  less 
than  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  in  the  first  language  and  twelve  (12) 
semester  hours  in  the  second  language.  The  applicant  shall  have  profi- 
ciency in  the  areas  of  conversation,  reading  and  writing  evidenced  by  an 
examination  to  be  determined  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  A  Provisional  College  Certificate  to  teach  foreign  languages  is  valid  for 
teaching  the  foreign  language  in  all  the  grades  of  the  public  school. 

D.  Foreign  Language— 24  semester  hours 

Certification  is  based  on  an  examination  to  be  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  certificate  is  valid  for  teaching  the  foreign 
language  in  all  grades  of  the  public  school. 
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E.  Comprehensive  Science  Certificate— 40  semester  hours 

The  Provisional  College  Certificate  may  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who  has 
completed  a  minimum  of  forty  (40)  semester  hours  with  not  less  than 
eight  (8)  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  following:  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics;  and  not  less  than  six  (6)  semester  hours  in  earth  sciences  (astron- 
omy, geology  and  meteorology);  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  semester  hours 
in  mathematics. 

F.  Earth  and  Space  Science— 24  semester  hours 

G.  General  Science— 24  semester  hours 

1.  General  science  may  be  written  on  a  Provisional  College  Certificate  upon 
the  completion  of  twenty-four  (24)  semester  hours  in  any  two  or  all  of  the 
sciences. 

2.  A  College  Certificate  to  teach  general  science  is  valid  for  teaching  general 
science  in  all  grades  up  to  and  including  the  ninth  grade. 

H.  Physics  and  Mathematics— 36  semester  hours 

A  minimum  of  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  each  field. 

I.    Comprehensive  Social  Studies  Certificate— 36  semester  hours 

1.  The  Provisional  College  Certificate  may  be  issued  to  an  applicant  who 
has  completed  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  (36)  semester  hours  distributed 
in  the  following  areas:  history,  geography,  government,  economics  and 
sociology  and/or  anthropology. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  comprehensive  certificate  may  teach  any  or  all  of  the 
subject  areas  listed  as  requirements  for  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  if 
assigned  by  a  local  chief  school  official.  In  no  case  shall  the  applicant 
have  less  than  six  (6)  semester  hours  in  the  field  or  fields  he  is  permitted 
to  teach. 

J.    History  and  Government— 24  semester  hours 

K.  Business  Education— 36  semester  hours 

1.  Twelve  (12)  hours  distributed  in  at  least  four  of  the  following  subjects: 
bookkeeping,  business  law,  business  organization  and  management,  eco- 
nomics, office  practice  (required  course)  and  principles  of  selling;  and 

2.  Upon  completion  of  two  or  more  of  the  following: 
Bookkeeping— 12  semester  hours 

Retail  selling— 9  semester  hours 
Shorthand— 9  semester  hours 
Typewriting— 6  semester  hours 
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L.  Temporary  Certificate  (Secondary) 

The  holder  of  a  Provisional  College  Certificate  may  be  granted  a  temporary 
certificate  to  teach  additional  academic  subjects  provided  the  individual 
has  completed  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  in  the  subject  for  which  the 
temporary  certificate  may  be  issued. 

The  temporary  certificate  nu./  be  granted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  Before  the  academic  subject  or  subjects  listed  on  the  temporary 
certificate  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  provisional  or  permanent  certificate, 
the  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours  shall  be  increased  to  the  number  of  hours 
required  for  the  subject  field. 

M.  Extension  of  a  College  Certificate  valid  for  the  secondary  school  may  be 
made  to  include  the  elementary  school  by  adding  24  semester  hours  of 
approved  courses  in  Elementary  Education  as  outlined  in  II  A,  2  and  3 
above  under  Elementary  Education. 

III.  Permanent  College  Certificate— See  Basic  Regulations 


Graduation  and  Degree 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Education  must  complete  a  minimum 
of  128  semester  hours  of  work  before  he  is  eligible  for  graduation.  All  University 
and  School  of  Education  requirements,  as  listed  in  the  Student  Manual  of  the 
School  of  Education,  must  be  completed  before  the  degree  can  be  conferred. 

At  the  completion  of  these  requirements  and  upon  formal  application  for  the 
degree  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  and  upon  attendance  at  the  Baccalaureate 
and  Commencement  Exercises,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is 
conferred  upon  students  who  have  pursued  the  approved  programs  of  the  School 
of  Education.  The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education  is  conferred 
upon  the  student  who  has  completed  the  Music  Education  program. 

At  graduation  the  graduate  shall  obtain  the  Form  for  the  Application  for  the 
Provisional  College  Certificate  from  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education.  This 
Form  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education 
for  the  Dean's  signature.  The  completed  Form  with  the  transcript  of  college 
work  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certi- 
fication in  Harrisburg.  The  Bureau  will  issue  to  the  applicant  the  Provisional 
College  Certificate  which  is  a  license  to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  This  certificate 
is  provisional  since  additional  requirements  must  be  met  after  graduation  to 
qualify  for  the  Permanent  College  Certificate.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  recog- 
nizes a  reciprocity  compact  for  certification  with  other  states. 
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Teacher  Placement 

The  School  of  Education  offers  teacher  placement  service  under 
the  University  Placement  Service. 

Follow-up  of  Graduates 

The  Placement  Service  makes  several  contacts  a  year  with  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  or  the  Principal  of  the  Schools  in  which  applicants  may 
be  teaching.  In  this  way,  confidential  reports  on  the  teaching  of  the  applicants 
are  obtained.  Such  records  are  kept  on  file  by  the  Service. 

In-service  Education  and  Guidance 

Teachers  in  service  who  are  in  course  for  the  Bachelor  Degree  and 
who  desire  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  complete  their  course  work  in  the 
undergraduate  field. 

The  in-service  teachers  who  already  possess  the  Provisional  College  Certificate 
may  complete  the  necessary  semester  hours  of  work  for  the  Permanent  College 
Certificate,  either  by  taking  undergraduate  courses  which  they  may  not  have  had, 
or  by  enrolling  for  graduate  work  for  appropriate  study  in  their  field  if  they 
are  qualified. 

In-service  teachers  who  desire  to  extend  their  certificates  to  include  an  addi- 
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tional  field  or  subject  must  abide  by  the  State  requirements  for  the  extension  of 
the  certificate. 

All  members  of  the  Faculty  are  available  for  in-service  guidance  of  teachers 
and  administrators.  Individual  conferences  for  consultation  may  be  arranged  at 
the  convenience  of  in-service  teachers  and  administrators. 

Graduate  Education 

The  Department  of  Education  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  offers  several  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Education 
and  Master  of  Science  in  Education.  The  following  programs  are  offered  in 
Graduate  Education: 

1.  Elementary  Education— Teacher;  Principal 
(Public  School  and  Non-Public  School) 

2.  Secondary  Education— -Teacher;  Principal 
(Public  School  and  Non-Public  School) 

3.  Administration— Principal  (Elementary  or  Secondary); 
Comprehensive  Principal 

4.  Elementary-Secondary  Special  Fields  and  Services— 
(Library  Science  Education,  Music  Supervisor  Education, 

School  Guidance  Counselor,  School  Psychologist,  Home  and  School  Visitor) 

School  of  Education  Organizations 

The  School  of  Education  includes  in  its  program  participation 
in  student  educational  organizations  related  to  the  professional  preparation  of 
students  for  the  teaching  profession.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  these  professional  organizations  since  such  interest  is  interpreted  as 
reflecting  the  students'  social  and  educational  development. 

Student  Education  Association  of  Pennsylvania:  a  junior  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association. 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International:  a  chapter  of  the 
national  organization  for  the  students  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

Pi  Omega  Pi:  the  Business  Education  honorary  society  in  the  School  of 
Education. 

Kappa  Phi  Kappa:  National  professional  fraternity  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Kappa  Delta  Epsilon:  National  professional  sorority  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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DEPARTMENTS 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  in  accord  with  the 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  School  of  Education  offers  students  oppor- 
tunity— 

1.  To  qualify  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Four  year  programs  lead 
to  certification  in  Elementary  Education,  Kindergarten  through  Grade  8, 
and  for  all  elementary  subjects  which  may  be  taught  in  the  secondary  school. 

2.  To  qualify  for  the  Pennsylvania  Permanent  College  Certificate. 

3.  To  qualify  for  provisional  and  permanent  teaching  certification  in  other 
States. 

4.  To  qualify  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  Education. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


Religion  (4)  (for  Catholic  students) 
Philosophy  (6)  (Logic  and  Ethics) 
English  (12)  (Composition  and 

Literature) 
Speech  and  Phonetics  (3) 
History  (16)  (U.S.  and 

Civilization) 
Social  Science  (9)  (Sociology, 

Economics,  Political  Science) 


Mathematics  (6) 

Natural  Science  (12)  (Biological 

and  Physical) 
General  Psychology  (2) 
Fine  Arts  (4)  (Art-Music) 
Library  Reference  (1) 
Eurhythmies  (2) 

R.O.T.C.  (for  men)  (8  minimum) 
Electives  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

courses) 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

301   Foundations  of  Education  (3)  351   Educational  Psychology  (3) 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


317  Intro,  to  Child  Development  (2) 
325  Reading  in  Elementary  School  (3) 
330  Elementary  Curriculum  (6) 
371   Elementary  Audio-Visual 

Materials  (2) 
390  Exceptional  Child  (3) 
<1H)  Developmental  Reading  (3) 


Professional  Semester 

490  Elementary  Student  Teaching  (9) 

•193  Seminar  in  Elementary 

Teaching  (3) 
No  student  may  register  for  additional 
course  work  during  this  professional 
semester 
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ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


101,102  English  Composition 

101,  102  Western  Civilization 

103,  104  General  Mathematics 

1 07,  1 08  Principles  of  Biology 

101  or  111  Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

102  Ethics 

101,102  Military  Science  (men) 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 

101  Library  Reference 


TOTAL 

^Required  Courses 

101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr. 

(Catholic  freshman  women  and  sophomore  men) 
103  General  Psychology,  2  cr.  (sophomore  year) 
205  Speech  &  Phonetics,  3  cr.  (sophomore  year) 
101  World  Geography,  3  cr. 
101  Introductory  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101  Elements  of  Economics,  3  cr. 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 


Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2-1 
2 

1 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

2-3 

2 


TOTAL 

17-18 

17-18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

201,  202 

English  Literature 

3 

3 

201,  202 

Western  Civilization 

3 

3 

109,110 

Physical  Science 

3 

3 

201,  202 

Survey  of  American  Government 

2 

2 

201,  202 

Military  Science  (men) 

2-3 

2-1 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 

2 

2 

*  Required  Courses 

3-7 

3-7 

18-19       17-19 
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PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 


JUNIOR 

YEAR 

BOTH  SEMESTERS 

Credit 

Credit 

2 
3 
2 
6 
1 

390  Exceptional  Child 
351   Educational   Psychology 
325  Developmental  Reading 
371   Elementary  Audio-Visual 
Materials 

3 
3 
3 

2 

2 

124  Eurhythmies 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

321   Introduction  to  Music 

1 
2 
2 

317  Intro,  to  Child  Development 

301   Foundations  of  Education 

320  Introduction  to  Art 

330  Elementary  Curriculum 

123  Eurhythmies 

103  Development  of  U.S. 


TOTAL  16  TOTAL  16 

Observations  are  made  in  the  Public  Schools  on  Wednesday  mornings. 

SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

490  Elementary  Student  Teaching      9  416  Developmental  Reading  3 

493  Seminar  in  *Required  Courses  and 

Elementary  Teaching  3  Electives  9  to   13 


TOTAL  12  TOTAL        12  to  16 

Note:  This  program  cannot  be  completed  on  a  part-time  basis. 
A  minimum  of  128  credits  is  required  for  graduation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor,  students  may  vary  the  number  of  credits  taken 
during  a  semester. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Department  Chairman,  students  may  select  one  academic  minor 
other  than  social  studies. 

The  above  program  is  suggested  for  a  minor  in  social  studies.  It  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents select  an  academic  minor  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Modern  Languages.  The  selection  of  the  academic  minor  should  be  made  in  the 
Freshman  year.  The  chairman  of  the  Elementary  Department  will  make  adjustments  in  the 
above  program  to  accommodate  the  various  minor  concentrations. 
Advanced  ROTC:  Men  intending  to  enter  the  Advanced  ROTC  program  will  need  to  complete 
at  least  one  (1)  summer  session  of  academic  work. 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  in  accord  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  objectives  of  the  School  of  Education  offers  students  opportunity— 
1.  To  qualify  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  to  teach  certain  subjects 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Four 
year  programs  lead  to  certification  in:  English,  History,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  Social  Studies  (History,  Geography,  Sociology,  Economics, 
Political  Science),  Mathematics,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Sciences,  Gen- 
eral Science,  Business  Education  (Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Mathe- 
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matics,  Accounting,  Office  Practice,  General  Business,  Business  Law,  Eco- 
nomics). Certification  also  applies  to  secondary  subjects  which  may  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  school. 

2.  To  qualify  for  the  Pennsylvania  Permanent  College  Certificate. 

3.  To  qualify  for  the  provisional  and  permanent  teaching  certification  in  other 
States. 

4.  To  qualify  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  Arts  and  Sciences  cor- 
responding to  certification  branches  and  in  Education. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 


Library  Reference  (1) 
Philosophy  (6)  (Logic  and  Ethics) 
English  (12)  (Composition  and 

Literature) 
Speech  (3)  (Public  Speaking) 
Religion  (4)  (for  Catholic  students) 
History  (10-16)  (U.S.  and 

Civilization) 


Social  Science  (7)  (Sociology, 

Economics,  Political  Science) 
Natural  Sciences  (12)  (Biological  and 

Physical) 
General  Psychology  (2) 
Fine  Arts  (4)  (Art-Music) 
R.O.T.C.  (for  men)  (8  minimum) 
Electives  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
courses) 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

301  Foundations  of  Education  (3)  416  Developmental  Reading  (3) 

351  Educational  Psychology  (3)  472  Secondary  Audio-Visual  Materials  (2) 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  and  490  Secondary  Student  Teaching  (8) 

Methods  (3)  491  Seminar  in  Secondary  Teaching  (2) 

FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Arts  (Major— 24  to  36  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 

English,  History,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Social  Studies  (History, 
Geography,  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science),  Mathematics. 

B.  Sciences  (Major— 24  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 
Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Science. 

C.  Business  (Major— 36  credits) 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Mathematics,  Accounting,  Office  Practice, 
General  Business,  Business  Law,  Economics. 

Note:  Natural  Science  and  Economics  course  work  noted  above  in  General  Education  phase  of 
the  program  is  not  applicable  toward  major  or  minor  concentration  in  these  fields. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

//  Sem . 

101 

Library  Reference 

1 

101,  102 

English  Composition 

3 

3 

101  or  111 

Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

3 

102 

Ethics 

3 

101,  102 

Western  Civilization 

3 

3 

107,  108 

Principles  of  Biology  (non-science  majors) 

3 

3 

Major 

3 

3 

101,  102 

Military  Science  (men) 

2-1 

2-3 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 

TOTAL 

2 

2 

17-18 

17-18 

*Required  Courses 

(Students  shall  seek  early  guidance  from  the  Secondary  Department 

Chairman) 
101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr. 

(Catholic  freshman  women  and  junior  men) 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
101   Introductory  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101  Introduction  to  Political  Science,  2  cr. 
101   Elements  of  Economics,  3  cr. 

All  Majors  and  Minors  except  Social  Studies  and  History 
221,  222  American  Federal  Government,  4  cr. 

Social  Studies  Major 
21 1,  212  Principles  of  Economics,  6  cr.— Social  Studies  Major  and  Minor 
101  World  Geography,  3  cr.— Social  Studies  Major  and  Minor 
201,  202  Western  Civilization,  6  cr.— Social  Studies  and  History 

Major  and  Minor 
331,  332  English  History,  6  cr.-English  Major 
205  Speech  and  Phonetics,  3  cr.— English  Major  and  Minor 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Credit 

I  Sem. 

//  Sem 

201, 

202 

English  Literature 

3 

3 

201, 

109, 
103 
206 

202 
110 

Western  Civilization  (except  Science,  English, 

Modern  Language  and  Business  Majors) 
Physical  Science  (non-science  majors) 
General  Psychology 
Principles  of  Public  Speaking 
Major 
Minor 

3 
3 
2 

(3) 

3 

3 

3 
3 

(2) 
3 
3 
3 

201, 

202 

Military  Science  (men) 

TOTAL 

2-3 

2-1 

17-19 

18-19 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


103,  104        Development  of  U.S. 

351  Educational  Psychology 

301  Foundations  of  Education 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods 

416  Developmental  Reading 

Major 

Minor 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 

*Required  Courses  or  Electives 


TOTAL 


Credit 

ISem. 

II  Sem 

2 

2 

3 

(3) 
3 

(3) 
3 

(3) 
3 

(3) 
3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

18-19 

18-19 

SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

Major  3  472  Secondary  Audio- Visual 

Minor  3  Materials  2 

*  Required  Courses  or  Electives  12  491  Seminar  in  Secondary 

Teaching  2 

490  Secondary  Student  Teaching        8 


TOTAL  18  TOTAL  12 

Note:  The  student  will  refer  to  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  major  and  minor  as 
listed  in  this  Bulletin  under  Teacher  Certification— Secondary. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

//  Sem. 

101 

101,  102 
206 

Library  Reference                                                                                      1 
Introductory  Accounting                                                                          3 
Business  Mathematics                                                                                3 

3 

101  or  111 
101,  102 
101,  102 

Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

English  Composition                                                                                 3 

Western  Civilization                                                                                  3 

3 
3 
3 

107,  108 
101,  102 

Principles  of  Biology                                                                                 3 
Military  Science  (men)                                                                            2-1 

3 
2-3 

*  Required  Course  (women) 

2 

TOTAL                           16-18 

17-18 

^Required  Courses 

101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr.  (Catholic  students) 

213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 

215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 

101  Introductory  Sociology,  2  cr. 

101  Introduction  to  Political  Science,  2  cr. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

II  Sem 

201,202 

Intermediate  Accounting 

3 

3 

101,  102 

Shorthand 

3 

3 

103,  104 

Typewriting 

2 

2 

109,  110 

Physical  Science 

3 

3 

103 

General  Psychology 

(2) 

2 

201,  202 

Military  Science  (men) 

2-3 

1-2 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 

2 

2 

201,202 

English  Literature 

TOTAL 

3 

3 

16-19 

19-20 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credit 

I  Sem. 

II  Sem 

206 

Public  Speaking 

3 

309 

Business  Law 

3 

201 

Advanced  Shorthand 

3 

203 

Advanced  Typewriting 

2 

405 

General  Business 

3 

308 

Office  Practice 

3 

301 

Foundations  of  Education 

3 

351 

Educational  Psychology 

3 

361 

Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods 

3 

416 

Developmental  Reading 
Theology  (Catholic  men) 

2 

3 

103,  104 

Development  of  the  U.S. 

TOTAL 

2 

2 

16-18 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

BOTH  SEMESTERS 

101   Elements  of  Economics                   3 

472 

Secondary  Audio-Visual 

102  Ethics 

3 

Materials 

2 

Theology   (Catholic  men)              2 

491 

Seminar  in  Secondary 

*  Required  Courses  or 

Teaching 

2 

Electives                                        7-10 

490 

Secondary  Stude 

nt  Teaching 
TOTAL 

8 

TOTAL             15-18 

12 

Department  of  Music  Education 

The  general  and  professional  course  work  and  the  professional  edu- 
cation courses  required  for  this  program  are  outlined  in  th*  Bulletin  of  the  School 
of  Music. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PROFESSIONAL  CURRICULUM 
Basic  Professional  Education 

101.  Library  Reference.  A  study  of  books  and  libraries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  many  kinds  of  library  materials,  their  organization  and  arrangement,  and  their 
usefulness  for  specific  purposes.  Credit,  One  hour. 

213.  Art  Appreciation.  Survey  of  major  art  forms  and  artists  through 
the  medium  of  illustrated  lectures.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

215.  Music  Appreciation.  Survey  of  major  music  forms  and  composers 
through  the  medium  of  illustrated  lectures.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

301.  Foundations  of  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
philosophical,  social  and  historical  foundations  of  education  and  the  relationships 
between  the  school  and  other  institutions  of  society.  Required  for  all  types  of  state 
certification.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

320.  Introduction  to  Art.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student 
develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  art  activities  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  techniques  and  procedures 
in  art  instruction  by  means  of  which  such  growth  may  be  fostered.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

321.  Introduction  to  Music.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the 
student  in  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  music  in  the  lives  of  children; 
a  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  of  instruction  in  music;  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  variety  of  musically  enriching  experiences.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

420.  Educational  Sociology.  Social  structure  in  America;  social  environ- 
ment and  the  child;  the  school  and  society;  education  and  social  policy;  intergroup  edu- 
cation. Credit,  Two  hours. 

425.  School  Law  and  the  Pupil.  School  law  as  it  affects  the  child- 
including  the  census,  admission  practices,  vaccination,  compulsory  attendance,  the 
neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent  child,  work  periods,  graduation  requirements, 
special  school  services  and  other  regulations  pertaining  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  child.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


Educational  Psychology 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  Psychology.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

317.  Introduction  to  Child  Development.  Child's  mind,  its  nature  and 
endowment;  characteristics  dominant  at  different  ages;  development  of  mental  traits 
and    abilities   of    moral    nature,    and    of    various    child    activities.    Credit,    Two    hours. 
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330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  The  mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  adolescent  needs  and  interests;  various  adjustment  prob- 
lems. Credit,  Three  hours. 

351.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  devel- 
opment; the  laws  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  memory,  motivation,  transfer  and 
personality  development.  Measurement  in  the  school  program  will  be  studied  coupled 
with  basic  statistical  concepts  for  the  functional  application  of  these  principles.  Re- 
quired for  all  types  of  state  certification.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  prevention  of  lasting 
personality  disturbances.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

390.  Exceptional  Child.  A  survey  of  the  social,  psychological  and  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  atypical  children  and  of  methods  for  meeting 
their  educational  needs;  includes  field  trips  to  schools  and  classes  which  specialize  in 
the  education  of  the  atypical  child.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Elementary  Education 

317.  Introduction  to  Child  Development.  Child's  mind,  its  nature  and 
endowment;  characteristics  dominant  at  different  ages;  development  of  mental  traits 
and  abilities  of  moral  nature,  and  of  various  child  activities.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

325.  Reading  in  Elementary  School.  Principles,  materials,  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  reading  on  the  elementary  school  level;  growth  toward  independent 
reading  skills;  development  of  techniques;  appraisal,  record  and  report  of  progress; 
observation  in  the  elementary  grades.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

330.  Elementary  Curriculum.  This  course  deals  with  the  theories, 
techniques,  practices  and  content  pertaining  to  the  various  areas  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. Special  consideration  is  given  to:  Language  Arts,  Arithmetic,  Science,  Social 
Studies,  Children's  Literature,  Health  and  Safety.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

338.  Arithmetic.  Review  of  the  basic  problems  of  arithmetic;  methods 
and  materials  of  instruction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

339.  Geography.  Review  of  the  basic  problems  of  geography;  methods 
and  materials  of  instruction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

371.  Elementary  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Materials,  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  audio-visual  instruction  for  elementary  school  teachers.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

390.  Exceptional  Child.  A  survey  of  the  social,  psychological  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  atypical  children  and  of  methods  for 
meeting  their  educational  needs;  includes  field  trips  to  schools  and  classes  which 
specialize  in  the  education  of  the  atypical  child.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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483,  484.  School  Rfxigion  Methods.  Materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; course  of  study  in  the  Catholic  school;  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
program  for  public  school  students.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

490.  Elementary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  an 
approved  elementary  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  supervising  teacher. 
Credit,  Nine  hours. 

493.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Teaching.  This  course  provides  extended 
student  teaching  experience  under  supervision  in  public  schools.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
enriched  experiences  in  working  with  personnel  engaged  in  the  various  areas  of  profes- 
sional education.  Seminar  in  discussion  of  problems  in  student  teaching.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 


Secondary  Education 

361.  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods.  Aims,  functions  and 
organization  of  the  secondary  school;  its  articulation  with  other  units;  basic  principles 
of  administration,  guidance  and  curriculum;  and  instructional  methods  building  dis- 
cipline at  the  secondary  school  level.  This  course  includes  observation  in  public  schools. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

416.  Developmental  Reading.  An  overview  of  the  elementary  reading 
program  as  a  base  for  developing  the  understandings  and  improving  the  techniques 
for  developing  skills  applicable  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  Major  em- 
phasis shall  be  upon  readiness,  comprehension  (factual,  critical,  organizational,  reading- 
study),  vocabulary  development  (word  meaning,  context  clues,  configuration,  phonetic 
and  structural  analysis,  dictionary  usage),  silent  and  oral  reading  through  secondary 
academic  subjects.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

472.  Secondary  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Materials,  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  audio-visual   instruction   for  secondary   school   teachers.    Credit,   Two   hours. 

483,  484.  School  Religion  Methods.  Materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; course  of  study  in  the  Catholic  school;  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
program  for  public  school  students.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

490.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  supervising  teacher.  Credit, 
Eight  hours. 

491.  Seminar  in  Secondary  Teaching.  This  course  provides  extended 
student  teaching  experience  under  supervision.  It  is  designed  to  provide  enriched  experi- 
ences in  working  with  personnel  engaged  in  the  various  areas  of  professional  education. 
Seminar  in  discussion  of  problems  in  student  teaching.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


Business  Education 

Business  Education  may  be  written  on  a  Provisional  College  Certifi- 
cate  upon   the   completion   of   a   minimum   of   thirty-six    (36)    semester   hours. 


The  following  are  required  courses:  Accounting,  General  Business,  Business 
Mathematics,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office  Practice,  Business  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics. 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and  minors 
are  not  in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  or  business  administration.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  Introductory  Shorthand.  A  first  course  in  the  theory,  principles, 
and  methodology  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  An  intermediate  course  in  principles  and 
advanced  methodology  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  Introductory  Typewriting.  After  mastery  of  machine  operations, 
keyboard  reaches  and  control,  emphasis  is  given  to  accuracy  and  speed.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

104.  Intermediate  Typewriting.  An  intermediate  course  in  typewriting 
emphasizing  accuracy  and  speed  with  an  introduction  to  methods  of  teaching  typewriting. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

201.  Advanced  Shorthand.  Speed,  dictation  and  transcription;  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

203.  Advanced  Typewriting.  Speed,  styles  of  letter  writing  and  other 
office  forms;  methods  of  teaching  typewriting.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

206.  Business  Mathematics.  Skill  course  in  mathematical  computations 
as  related  to  personal  and  business  finance;  laboratory  in  operation  of  calculator,  adding 
machine,  and  bookkeeping  posting  machines;  methods  of  teaching  business  mathe- 
matics in  the  secondary  school.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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101,  102.  Introductory  Accounting.  Basic  principles  and  procedures 
with  emphasis  upon  accounting  for  the  single  proprietorship.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Accounting.  Principles  and  procedures  as  ap- 
plied to  the  accounting  for  partnerships  and  corporations;  emphasis  upon  social 
security  and  income  tax  accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

405.  General  Business.  Knowledge  of  business  procedures;  enhance- 
ment of  basic  skills  needed  by  the  student  and  worker;  guidance  in  evaluating  op- 
portunities in  business;  emphasis  on  consumer  problems;  methods  of  teaching  general 
business.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

308.  Office  Practice.  The  improvement  and  coordination  of  basic  skills 
with  emphasis  on  application  to  office  procedures  and  practices;  methods  of  teaching 
Office  Practice.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

309.  Business  Law.  Fundamentals  of  business  law  with  emphasis  upon 
personal  application  of  the  principles  of  contracts,  bailments,  etc.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


Arts  Education 

Classics 

Latin 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

101,  102.  Elementary  Latin.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  syntax  is  combined  with  exercises  in  composition  and  translation.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Iniermediate  Latin.  Although  previous  study  of  fundamental 
paradigms  and  syntax  is  presupposed,  a  review  of  these  is  coordinated  with  exercises 
in  composition  and  translation  as  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Latin  authors.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from  Latin  prose  and 
poetry  are  chosen  to  acquaint  the  student  with  major  authors  and  works  and  to  trace 
the  principal  lines  of  development  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

305,  306.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Translation  from  English  into 
Latin  strengthens  command  of  the  idioms  and  elegancies  of  style  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  classical  period.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

403.  Cicero.  Several  orations  and  essays  are  read  and  analyzed  with 
respect  to  organizational  plan  and  rhetorical  devices.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Horace.  The  various  verse-forms  used  by  this  poet  are  studied  in 
representative  excerpts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

411.  Livy.  Readings  in  Ab  Urbe  Condita  provide  a  sampling  of  Roman 
historical  writing.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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412.  Virgil.  Ample  portions  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  to  develop  the 
student's  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  masterpiece  of  epic  poetry.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

415.  Pliny.  Selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  are  read  as  examples 
of  epistolary  writing  and  as  sources  of  information  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
Romans.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

416.  Seneca.  Readings  in  Seneca  the  Younger's  Letters  to  Lucilius  pro- 
vide   experience    with    Silver    Age    philosophical    writing.    Credit,    Three    hours. 

427.  Patristic  Latin.  The  development  of  the  Latin  language  is  traced 
through  the  period  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

428.  Late  Latin.  Poems  and  prose  selections  of  the  mediaeval  period 
are  read  with  attention  to  linguistic  and  stylistic  innovations.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

436.  Ovid.  Readings  in  the  Metamorphoses  are  supplemented  with  back- 
ground information  on  the  mythology  of  the  Romans.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

451,  452.  Latin  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  read  authors  or  works  not  covered  in  the  basic  sequence;  material  is 
chosen  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

Greek 

101,  102.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Greek  grammar  and  syntax,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition  and  trans- 
lation to  prepare  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201.  Xenophon.  The  style  and  syntax  of  a  representative  Attic  Greek 
work  are  studied  in  excerpts  from  the  Anabasis.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  The  Greek  New  Testament.  Selected  readings  introduce  the 
student  to  Greek  Koine.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  Plato.  The  Apologia,  Crito  and  Phaedo  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Herodotus.  Ample  excerpts  read  in  the  original  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  style  and  lore  of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  The  student's  command  of  basic  vocab- 
ulary and  understanding  of  the  essential  rules  of  syntax  are  reinforced  by  exercises  in 
English  to  Greek  translation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

461.  Greek  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  from  a  particular  author  or  work  chosen  to  suit  their  interests  and  pro- 
ficiency. Credit,  Two  hours. 

Classics  Courses  in  English 

Not  applicable  for  certification  in  Latin.  Courses  213,  214,  303,  304 
are  applicable  for  certification  in  English. 
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213,  214.  Scientific  Etymology.  This  introduction  to  systematic  word 
study  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  developing  their  English  vocabulary.  Acquaintance  with  important  prefixes, 
stems  and  suffixes  of  the  classical  languages  will  enable  students,  especially  in  the  sciences, 
to  comprehend  more  rapidly  and  accurately  the  technical  language  of  their  particular 
field  of  interest.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

303.  Greek  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Greek  literature  available 
in  English  translations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Latin  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Latin  literature  available 
in  English  translations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  This  survey  course  offered  for  its  cultural 
value  to  all  students  in  the  University  studies  the  origins  and  development  of  sculpture, 
architecture  and  painting  in  the  Mediterranean  world  up  to  the  end  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

405.  Greek  Civilization.  This  introductory  course  in  Greek  History  is  a 
survey  study  of  the  origins,  development  and  characteristics  of  that  Hellenic  civilization 
which  made  so  many  artistic,  intellectual  and  cultural  contributions  to  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  world.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

406.  Roman  Civilization.  This  introductory  course  in  Roman  History 
is  a  survey  study  of  the  growth  of  Rome's  organization,  power  and  culture  through 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Empire.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


English 

Certification:  Minimum  36  Semester  Hours,  which  may  include 
public  speaking. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

203.  Advanced  Prose.  Stylistic  devices  and  techniques  in  representative 
modern  writers;  the  development  of  the  student's  own  prose  style.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  Creative  Writing.  Writing  practice  in  varied  forms  according  to 
student's  own  interests.  Prerequisite:  demonstrated  ability  in  English  203.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

303,  304.  Fiction  Writing  I  and  II.  The  short  story  as  a  major  form 
of    creative    writing.    Prerequisite:    English    204.    Credit,    Two    hours    each    semester. 
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307.  The  English  Language.  An  introduction  to  linguistic  analysis  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  structure  of  American  English  from  sound  to  sentence.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

308.  Applied  Linguistics.  Practical  uses  of  structural  linguistics  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  For  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Pre- 
requisite: English  307.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

309.  Literary  Criticism— Fiction.  Fundamental  problems  of  practical 
literary  criticism.  Development  of  proficiency  in  critical  analysis  through  frequent  prac- 
tice in  explication  of  prose  fiction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

310.  Literary  Criticism— Poetry.  Parallel  course  to  309.  Explication  de- 
voted to  the  various  poetic  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

311.  Renaissance  English  Literature.  Developments  in  English  litera- 
ture under  the  impact  of  the  continental  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Represent- 
ative authors  and  works  from  St.  Thomas  More  to  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

312.  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Literary  reactions  to 
Elizabethan  conventions  and  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  unrest.  Repre- 
sentative authors  and  works  from  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Johnson  to  Milton.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

313.  English  Classicism.  Developments  of  neo-classical  literature  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Pope.  Primary  attention  given  to  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope 
and  the  periodical  essayists.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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314.  Late  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature.  Johnson  and  his 
circle,  the  development  of  the  novel,  the  pre-Romantics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

315.  English  Romantic  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  Romanticism 
in  all  its  aspects  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

316.  Victorian  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Victorian  age  with  particular  emphasis  on  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

317.  The  Early  Twentieth  Century.  Selective  study  of  authors  repre- 
senting the  major  literary  types  and  trends  from  about  1890  to  1930.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

318.  Contemporary  Literature.  Major  literary  types  and  trends  since 
about  1930.  A  continuation  of  English  317.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  American  Literature  to  1865.  Representative  American  prose  and 
poetry  studied  in  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  American  Literature  After  1865.  A  continuation  of  English  403 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales  with  special  attention  to  the 
language.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

410.  Shakespeare  I.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Early  tragedies; 
histories;  comedies.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

411.  Shakespeare  II.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Mature  tragedies 
and  dramatic  romances.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

420,  421.  Dante.  The  Divine  Comedy  with  reference  to  its  importance 
as  a  document  in  medieval  thought  and  Christian  culture.  Recommended  for  majors  in 
literature,  history  and  philosophy.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

422.  Literary  Criticism— Drama.  Parallel  course  to  309.  Explication  de- 
voted to  the  dramatic  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

N.B.— Note  classics  courses  in  English  listed  under  classics. 

Public  Speaking 

205.  Speech  and  Phonetics.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  that  will  make  for 
satisfactory  volume,  resonance  and  pitch.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vocal 
theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation,  pacing  and 
fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

207.  Oral  Interpretation.  A  course  in  advanced  reading  which  em- 
phasizes the  technical  aspects  underlying  artistic  interpretation.  Selected  items,  especially 
those  of  a  dramatic  or  lyric  nature,  provide  material  for  practice.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305,  306.  Discussion  and  Persuasion.  Trains  the  student  to  think  per- 
suasively and  present  well  ordered  thoughts  through  effective  oral  communication.  Im- 
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promptu  speaking  and  the  more  spontaneous  aspects  of  public  speech  are  treated  in 
conjunction  with  the  study  of  human  relations  and  techniques  leading  to  productive  dis- 
cussion. Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Public  Address.  Introduces  the  more  formal  types  of  public 
address  and  sets  forth  their  various  characteristics.  Stress  is  laid  on  platform  manners 
and  audience  analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

History  and  Social  Studies 

History 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces, 
and  cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion 
of  these  elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  changes  wrought 
in  western  culture  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to 
the  present.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Western  Civilization  Since  1660.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  European  society,  in  its  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious  as  well  as 
political  aspects.  This  course  is  a  second-year  continuation  of  101,  102.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  A  survey  covering  the  in- 
stitutional, dogmatic  and  cultural  developments  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  periods. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  A  study  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  institutional  aspects  of  the  Church  since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

305.  Byzantine  History.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and 
decline  of  the  "Roman  Empire  in  Christian  dress."  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  Islamic  History.  A  study  of  the  Muslim  Middle  East  in  its  origins 
and  development,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  modern  period.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  308.  History  of  Science.  A  survey  exploring  the  significance  of 
scientific  developments  within  the  historical  and  social  context  of  western  culture. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

331,  332.  English  History.  The  first  semester  surveys  the  origins  of 
English  political,  religious  and  economic  institutions  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth.  The  second  semester  covers  the  development  of  Great  Britain, 
1600-1950,  with  emphasis  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  political  parties,  and  Imperial 
relations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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341,  342.  Russian  History.  Development  of  society  and  state  in  Russia 
from  their  origins  to  the  twentieth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

345,  346.  Asian  History.  A  study  of  traditional  societies  in  Asia  and 
their  recent  transformation  under  the  impact  of  the  West.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

351,  352.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.  S.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  realm  of  world  affairs  to  1895;  as  a  major  world  power  from  1895  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

359.  History  of  American  Catholicism.  An  investigation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Catholic  Church  in  English  speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  growth  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States  since  the  American  Revolution.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

375.  Reform  in  the  Modern  United  States.  A  study  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  movements  in  the  United  States  since  the  late  19th  century. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

405,  406.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

451,  452.  Political  History  of  the  U.  S.  A  comprehensive  investigation 
and  analysis  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  their  origins,  growth,  leaders,  and 
basic  political  philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

453,  454.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  U.  S.  Exclusive  investi- 
gation of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development  of  our  country  from 
Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

455.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  the  U.  S.  Major  develop- 
ments in  American  thought  including  philosophy,  religion,  literature  and  science.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

457,  458.  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.  S.  The  background,  draft- 
ing, and  evolution  of  the  American  constitution  as  part  of  the  historical  trends  which 
helped  to  form  constitutional  theories  and  practices.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

461,  462.  Colonial  America.  The  economic,  social  and  political  factors 
influencing  European  expansion  into  the  New  World;  exploration  and  settlement  to  1740 
with  emphasis  on  British  America.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

465.  Revolution  and  the  New  Nation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

467.  Early  National  Period  of  the  U.  S.,  1787-1829.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

468.  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American  Democracy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

491,492.  Senior  Seminar  in  Selected  Historical  Topics.  Only  students 
invited  by  the  history  faculty  may  take  this  course.  It  carries  no  credit  toward  the  major 
in  history.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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Qualified  seniors,  history  majors,  and  others,  may  enroll  in  the  following 
500  level  courses  described  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin  and  listed  in  the  current  schedule  of 
courses.  History  majors  shall  select  such  courses  under  the  guidance  of  their  College  ad- 
visers. Other  students  shall  consult  with  the  department  chairman  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. 

503,  504.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

505,  506.  Cultural  History  of  Medieval  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

509.  History  of  the  Roman  Liturgy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

513.  Renaissance.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

514.  Reformation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

515.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

516.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

517.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

521,  522.  Late  Modern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

523,  524.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Late  Modern  Europe. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

527,  528.  Communism.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

533.  English  Constitutional  History.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

537.  Victorian  Britain.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

538.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
565.  Revolution  and  New  Nation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

567.  Early  National  Period  of  the  U.  S.  1787-1829.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

568.  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American  Democracy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Social  Studies 

A  combination  of  courses  in  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology, 
Geography  and  History  comprise  the  field  of  Social  Studies  as  defined  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification. 

Certification  to  teach  Social  Studies  requires  completion  of  36  semester  hour 
credits  distributed  in  the  following  areas:  history,  geography,  government,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology  and/or  anthropology. 
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Political  Science 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  most 
fundamental  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  political  society.  An  analysis  of  such 
key  concepts  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  state,  law,  sovereignty,  govern- 
ment, the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  government,  and  the  inter- 
national relations  of  states.  This  course  is  required  of  all  political  science  majors.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

210,  211.  Honors  Colloquium.  Topics  Variable.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

221,  222.  American  Federal  Government.  An  intensive  and  analytical 
description  and  evaluation  of  the  American  constitutional  system  with  emphasis  upon 
the  basic  institutions  of  government,  political  processes,  individual  right  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  federal  and  state  levels.  Lectures,  library  readings,  research  papers 
and  recitations.  This  course  is  required  for  majors  in  political  science.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

231.  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and  ap- 
plications of  law  in  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  detailed  consideration  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  areas  of  civil  and  political  rights,  Federal-State  relation- 
ships, Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  commerce  and  taxation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

240.  Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion.  An  analytical  study  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  various  parties.  Party  membership,  organization,  and  activities 
discussed  with  particular  regard  to  creative  factors.  The  factors  determining  the  attitude, 
the  formation  and  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by 
propaganda  as  used  by  pressure  groups.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  A  study  of  the  position  of  the  State 
in  the  Federal  Union;  popular  control  in  state  and  local  government;  state  and  local  poli- 
tics; the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the  governor,  and  local  rural  government. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems  incident  to  city 
administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures*  recitations  and  collateral  reading. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

402.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  An  intensive  analysis  of 
the  development  of  Soviet  political  institutions  since  1917  with  especial  reference  to  the 
history  and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  apparatus  and  the  vehicles  of  party 
rule:  Bureaucracy,  Secret  Police,  Soviet  Law,  Soviet  Legislative  and  Electoral  Practices. 
Selected  studies  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

Economics 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and  minors  are 
not  in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  or  business  administration.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Europe  and  America.  A  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  western  economic  institutions  and  practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  origin 
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of  capitalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  spread  of  capitalism.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  institutional  development  and 
productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

211,  212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  practices,  and  principles  as  they  appear  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  economic  goods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  and  minor- 
ing  in  the  various  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism  and  business  administration. 
.Six  Credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301.  National  Income  Economics.  A  conceptual  analysis  of  national  in- 
come theory,  its  tools,  its  basic  principles  and  its  social  and  economic  significance.  The 
course  treats  the  macroeconomic  method  of  economic  analysis.  It  is  concerned  with  ex- 
plaining the  development  and  nature  of  national  income  aggregates.  The  basic  princi- 
ples of  national  income  theory  are  developed  and  explained  in  order  to  place  into  focus 
the  operations  of  the  American  economy  and  the  many  problems  relating  to  it.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

302.  Prices  and  Production.  A  modern  analysis  of  price  of  commodities 
and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries,  and  of  their  effects  on  the 
structure  of  production  and  income  distribution,  in  contrast  to  the  study  of  aggregates 
in  National  Income  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  has  a  twofold 
purpose:  to  develop  familiarity  with  basic  monetary  theory  so  that  the  student  may 
understand  the  impact  of  money,  and  of  public  policies  with  respect  to  money,  upon 
the  economy  and  upon  himself  as  an  individual;  and  to  study  the  nature  of  the  existing 
institutions  of  money,  credit,  and  banking  with  which  he  will  come  into  contact  in 
his  role  as  business  man  or  consumer.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  with  the  Department 
of  Finance.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

312.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  American  practices  and  policies 
on  the  various  levels  of  government.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

314.  Industrial  Relations.  Study  of  the  economic,  political,  social  and 
legal  structure  of  established  labor-management  relationships;  the  role  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  government  in  collective  bargaining;  rights  and  obligations  of  employers 
and  employees;  development  of  industrial  relations  policies  and  practices.  The  course 
is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Management.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capital- 
ism, socialism,  communism,  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on  analysis  rather 
than  mere  description  of  the  economics  of  various  countries.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

405.  International  Economics.  This  course  offers  an  introduction  to 
the  foreign  trade  theory  and  principles  of  international  monetary  economics  as  well 
as  foreign  trade  policy.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  theory  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage and  neoclassical  theory,  the  analysis  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  ex- 
changes, methods  and  purposes  of  trade  regulations  and  the  U.  S.  foreign  trade  policy. 
The  course  also  describes  institutions  and  the  most  important  contemporary  international 
economic  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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406.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  the  geography,  and  a  study  of  the 
organization  of  foreign  trade.  This  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

413.  Labor  Economics.  Analysis  of  the  principles  for  wage  and  employ- 
ment determination  in  contemporary  American  economy  under  non-union  conditions 
as  well  as  under  collective  bargaining.  The  institutional  development  underlying  labor 
supply  and  demand  is  studied  with  direct  emphasis  on  its  impact  on  employment  and 
production,  on  the  general  wage-level  and  on  wage  differentials,  on  the  distribution  of 
national  income  and  on  general  social  welfare.  The  course  also  includes  a  comparative 
study  of  problems  in  labor  economics  in  America  and  other  democratic  countries.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

417.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  economic  thought  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Lord  Keynes  with  a 
view  to  help  the  senior  student  in  acquiring  a  broader  intellectual  background  for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  modern  economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

418.  Modern  Economic  Theory.  A  brief  review  of  classical  tradition 
emphasizing  Smith,  Richardo,  and  Mill,  and  Marxian  socialism  showing  their  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  twentieth  century  economic  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  primarily 
upon  the  writings  of  Marshall,  Schumpeter,  and  Keynes,  applying  their  theories  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  economic  policy.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  economic 
growth  and  development  and  the  essentials  of  welfare  economics  in  today's  society. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

419.  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.  This  course  will  present  the 
analysis  of  business  cycles,  their  modification  by  non-cyclic  business  fluctuations  and  of 
effects  of  cyclic  change  upon  the  firm,  the  industry  and  the  economy.  Modern  develop- 
ments in  economic  forecasting  will  be  reviewed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

420.  Business  and  Public  Policy.  A  study  of  the  regulatory  techniques 
used  by  government  to  influence  and  modify  business  behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
anti-trust  laws  and  procedure,  exclusion  and  discrimination,  patent  abuses  and  special 
regulatory  problems.  Prerequisite:  Economics  211,  212. 

421.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  its  current  problems  on  the  basis  of  critical  examination  of 
economic  reports  by  official  and  private  sources  (such  as  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  begin  developing  in  the  graduating 
senior  the  ability  to  co-ordinate  and  apply  the  analytical  knowledge  he  has  acquired 
during  his  undergraduate  study  of  economics  and  related  fields  of  social  science  and 
business  administration.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


Geography 

100.  World  Geography.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  political,  phys- 
ical and  economic  geography  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Map  interpretation,  spatial 
relationships,  population  distribution,  climates,  soils,  vegetation  and  mineral  resources 
will  be  stressed.  Credit.  Three  hours. 


Sociology 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

300.  Principles  and  Concepts  of  Sociology.  A  conceptual  framework 
consisting  of  structure-function-change  aspects  of  person-group-culture  situations.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

301.  Sociological  Theories.  A  study  of  selected  European  and  Ameri- 
can theorists;  theory  in  specialized  areas  of  sociology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Person  and  Society.  An  exploration  of  socialization,  person's  inter- 
action with  structure  and  culture,  small  groups  and  collective  behavior.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

303.  Statistics  in  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  descriptive  and  ana- 
lytical statistics  with  emphasis  on  application  to  sociological  data.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Methods  in  Sociology.  Discussion  and  application  of  techniques 
and  research  procedures  used  in  sociological  research.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Survey  of  Anthropology.  An  examination  of  central  concepts  and 
research  data  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

325.  Family  Systems.  Comparative  study  of  the  family;  the  interaction 
of  the  family  with  other  community  institutions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

326.  Urban  and  Metropolitan  Regions.  Analysis  of  the  metropolitan 
complex  of  central  city,  suburbs,  and  urban  fringe,  and  its  impact  on  structures  within  its 
environs.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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327.  Industry  and  Community.  Industry  is  examined  internally  as  a 
social  system  and  in  its  interrelationship  to  other  community  systems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

328.  Race,  Minorities  and  Religions.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  roles 
performed  and  problems  faced  by  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

329.  Religion  and  Society.  Investigation  of  the  social  and  cultural 
make-up  of  religion  and  its  impact  of  person-group-culture.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

330.  Catholic  Normative  Systems.  The  examination  sociologically  of 
normative  systems  proposed  in  selected  Church  documents.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

331.  Education  and  Society.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  school  as  a 
social  system  and  its  interaction  with  other  community  institutions.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

332.  Population  and  Society.  The  study  of  environmental  influence  of 
population  processes— fertility,  mortality  and  migration.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

333.  Sociology  of  Social  Problems.  Study  of  person-structure-change 
frameworks  applicable  to  contemporary  social  issues.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

334.  Delinquency,  Crime  and  Punishment.  Study  of  social  causes  of  de- 
linquency and  crime,  and  systems  of  therapy  and  punishment.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

401.  Anthropological  Theory.  Examination  of  leading  theories  and 
theorists  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  World  Cultures.  Utilization  of  the  cross-cultural  study  of  primitive, 
historical  and  contemporary  cultures.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Physical  Anthropology.  Study  of  human  paleontology  and  human 
population  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  latter.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Archaeology.  Study  of  man's  past  with  emphasis  on  the  prehistoric 
and  preliterate  periods  of  civilization.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

450.  Survey  of  Social  Work.  Survey  of  the  history  and  areas  of  social 
work— casework,  group  work  and  community  organization;  public  and  private  welfare 
programs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

451.  Social  Legislation.  Examination  of  Federal  welfare  legislation 
programs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

452.  Man  and  the  Urban  Complex.  Discussion  of  the  man's  struggle  to 
function  within  the  complex  and  impersonal  forces  of  urban  living.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

453.  Metropolitan  Power  Structures.  Study  of  the  political  power 
structure  and  its  interrelationship  to  other  power  structures  in  the  urban  complex.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

454.  Urban  and  Neighborhood  Planning.  Emphasis  on  social  planning 
in  the  metropolitan  complex  with  special  emphasis  on  neighborhoods.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

490.  Senior  Seminar.  A  selected  group  of  students  work  on  individual 
and/or  group  projects.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Mathematics 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

101.  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  review  and  survey  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  intended  for  those  students  whose  high  school 
background  in  mathematics  is  insufficient  to  pursue  the  study  of  college  mathematics. 
May  be  used  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  high  school  mathematics.  Not  to  be  counted 
toward  a  major  or  a  minor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic 
geometry,  and  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  combinations,  probability, 
and  statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-science  students  for  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and  ana- 
lytic trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  calculus  and  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  One  and  one  half  units  of 
algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry.  Students  who  take  Mathematics  101  must  obtain  a 
grade  of  "C"  to  register  for  this  course.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

106.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  hyperbolic  functions,  with 
applications,  antiderivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 
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205,  206.  Calculus  II  and  III.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry 
and  integral  calculus.  Techniques  of  integration  and  applications  of  integration;  series 
and  expansion  of  functions  in  series;  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  vector  con- 
cepts; partial  differentiation;  multiple  integrals;  introduction  to  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

303,  304.  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra.  Aspects  of  number  theory, 
congruences,  mathematical  systems-groups,  rings,  integral  domains  and  fields,  matrix 
theory.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

305.  Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics.  Fundamentals  or 
probability  theory,  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  generating  functions,  sampling 
theory,  testing  hypotheses.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306,  307.  Linear  Algebra  I  and  II.  Vectors  and  operations  with  vectors, 
vector  spaces,  linear,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms,  determinants,  linear  transformation 
matrices,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

308.  Digital  Computer  Programming.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  I.B.M.  1620  computer  as  an  example  of  a  modern  high  speed  electronic  computer. 
An  introduction  to  basic  machine  language,  symbolic  programming  systems,  and  Fortran, 
with  emphasis  on  the  latter  in  the  solution  of  selected  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

315.  Advanced  Differential  Equations.  Systems  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  seres  solution,  the  hypergeometric  equation,  Legendre  equation,  Bessel's  equa- 
tion, numerical  solutions,  and  the  solution  of  partial  differential  equations  with  applica- 
tions. Credit,  Three  hours. 

321.  History  of  Mathematics.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  beginnings  of  analytic  geometry  and  calcu- 
lus; designed  primarily  for  prospective  secondary  school  teachers.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401,  402.  Fundamentals  of  Geometry  I  and  II.  Advanced  topics  in 
Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  synthetic  and  analytic  projective  geometry,  affine 
geometry,  topology.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

415,  416.  Advanced  Calculus  I  and  II.  Rigorous  review  of  fundamental 
aspects  of  calculus;  continuity  and  differentiation  properties  of  functions  of  one  and  sev- 
eral variables;  calculus  of  vectors;  line  and  surface  integrals;  improper  integrals;  theorems 
of  Stokes  and  Green;  sequences  and  series.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

531,  532.  Differential  Geometry.  The  elementary  theory  of  space 
curves,  the  moving  trihedron,  involutes,  evolutes,  equations  of  Gauss  and  Godazzi, 
curves  on  surfaces,  conformal  mapping,  minimal  surfaces,  applications  of  constant 
curvature  to  surfaces,  and  transformation  of  surfaces.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

Modern  Languages 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor 
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may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of 
French  in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  under- 
standing the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if 
the  student  has  had  four  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  French  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  French  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  The  laboratory  is  used  for  audio  and  oral  practice. 
Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  General  survey  of  French  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History.  Study  of 
the  principal  events  of  French  history  from  the  Celts  to  the  present.  France's  contributions 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  impart 
practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  To  achieve  acceptable  accuracy 
and  proficiency  the  characteristics  of  the  German  sound  system  are  emphasized.  Three 
hours  instruction  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  The  course  does  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  for 
credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  German  in  Secondary  School.  Credit,  Four  hours 
each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  in- 
crease the  skill  in  the  German  language  on  a  more  formal  level  of  prose  style.  Audio-visual 
aids  as  well  as  additional  laboratory  assignments  support  the  three  hours  of  instruction. 
The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  German  in 
Secondary  School.  Prerequisite:  G-102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  German  Conversation  and  Composition.  The  objective  of  this 
course  is  active  mastery  of  the  various  levels  of  usage  of  the  German  language  in  speech 
and  writing.  Essays  and  assigned  articles  are  discussed  and  analyzed  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  phenomena  of  semantics,  figurative  speech,  etc.,  in  order  to  acquire  awareness  and 
skill  in  recognizing  and  handling  different  levels  of  styles.  Laboratory  is  employed  for 
Audio  and  Oral  practice.  Prerequisite:  G-202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  The  objective  of  this  course  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  of  German  with  the  main  trends  of  German  Literature  and  in- 
troduce him  to  the  appreciation  of  poetic  diction  through  selective  readings  from  works  of 
literature  and  poetry.  Given  in  German.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 
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501,  502.  General  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  History.  Systematic 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  History  of  Germany  with  emphasis  on  cultural  and  political 
aspects  and  implications.  Prerequisite:  G-302.  Given  in  German.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

RUSSIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Russian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Russian.  Advanced  grammar,  composition  and 
translation,  with  some  emphasis  on  technical  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  require- 
ment if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Laboratory,  Two 
hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  under- 
standing the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement 
if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Laboratory  is  employed  for  audio  and  oral  practice. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  General  survey  of  Spanish 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture  and  History.  A  chrono- 
logical study  from  the  earliest  recorded  events  to  the  present.  Development  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature  and  the  latter's  contribution  to  world  thought.  Reports, 
oral  and  written,  and  discussion.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equiv- 
alent. Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

Philosophy 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University. 
A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined  by 
the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  required 
for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of  Logic. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  study  of  being  and  its  primary  deter- 
minations. First  principles  of  metaphysics.  Causality.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Philosophy  of  Culture.  The  meaning  of  culture.  Civilized  and 
primitive  man.  Rise  and  decline  of  cultures.  Determinism  and  indeterminism.  Culture 
and  language.  Culture  and  evolution.  Diagnosis  of  our  present  cultural  position.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Philosophical  analysis  of  the  education- 
al phenomenon.  The  aims,  principles  and  laws  underlying  true  education.  The  dynamic 
relation  between  educator  and  pupil.  Natural  hierarchy  of  the  educational  values  of 
life.  Philosophical  problems  concerning  authority,  discipline,  delinquency,  methods, 
freedom,  etc.  A  critical  evaluation  of  current  philosophies  of  education.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

307.  Philosophy  of  History.  The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  historicity  of  human  existence  and  the  meaning  of  history.  Philosophical  evaluation 
of  historical  knowledge.  Determinism  and  freedom  in  historical  law.  The  nature  of  his- 
torical objectivity.  History  and  culture.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Its  possibility  and  nature.  A  metaphysical 
study  of  the  material  world  with  special  attention  to  problems  raised  by  modern 
science.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Philosophy  of  Man.  The  possibility  of  a  philosophical  approach 
to  the  phenomenon  of  life.  A  metaphysical  study  of  life,  especially  of  human  life.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Philosophy  of  God.  An  analysis  of  the  rational  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God.  The  divine  attributes.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

406.  Aesthetics.  The  basic  notions  of  aesthetics  and  art  with  special 
reference  to  literary  creations.  Methods  and  theories  of  aesthetics.  Nature  of  a  work  of 
art.  The  experience  of  the  beautiful.  Artistic  talent  and  artistic  creation.  The  aesthetic 
categories.  Origin,  development,  division,  cultural  significance  and  value  of  art.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

407.  Philosophy  of  Language.  Philosophical  basis  of  communication. 
Signs  and  symbolism.  Origin,  meaning,  and  function  of  language.  Perception,  thought, 
and  language.  Reality,  philosophy,  and  language.  Metaphors,  poetical  expression,  and 
style  in  general.  Nature  of  linguistic  rules.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 


Psychology 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  the  child,  with  an 
emphasis  on  understanding  of  personality  development  and  problems  of  growing  up. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  The  mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  adolescent  needs  and  interests;  various  adjustment 
problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  foundations  of  social 

behavior— culture,   social  processes,   and  social   movements;    social   attitudes,  values  and 

roles;   public  opinion,  propaganda  and  communication— their  influence  on   personality 
development.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

350.  Abnormal  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  conditions  for  and 
factors  involved  in  faulty  psychological  processes;  impaired  cognitive  processes;  patho- 
logical reaction  types  as  seen  in  the  neuroses  and  psychoses;  personal,  social,  and 
cultural  influences  on  mental  abnormalities.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  methods  in  psychology; 
descriptive  and  inferential  techniques.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  personality 
for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  prevention  of  lasting  person- 
ality disturbances.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

431.  Personality  Theory.  Fundamental  constructs  of  the  psychology 
of  personality,  and  the  integration  within  these  constructs  of  theoretical  and  empirical 
contributions  of  psychology  and  psychiatry;  implications  for  research,  diagnostics,  and 
psychotherapy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

485.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Testing.  The  history  of  psycho- 
logical testing;  the  rationale  of  test  construction;  an  examination  of  representative  tests 
in  selected  areas.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Theology 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original 
sin  and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturgy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and 
function  of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

209.  Inquiry  Class  for  Non-Catholics.  The  credentials  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  discussion  of  its  main  religious  tenets.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

301.  Marriage.  Its  biological,  human  and  supernatural  character. 
Church's  laws  regarding  marriage.  Divorce.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

302.  The  Church  and  the  Catholic  A  study  of  the  transformation  of 
man's  life  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such  as 
the  primitive  Church,  patristic  times,  the  thirteenth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fall. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such 
as  the  Reformation,  the  Counterreformation,  Galileo,  the  Industrial  Era,  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  Mission  History.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Spring. 

305.  The  Old  Testament.  Scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  problem  of  Genesis,  messianism,  the  role  of  the  Prophets,  and  Old  Testament  spiritu- 
ality. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

306.  The  New  Testament.  A  scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such 
as  the  parables,  the  theology  of  Saint  Paul,  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  New 
Testament  spirituality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

359.  American  Catholicism.  The  development  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  English-speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  growth  since  1776.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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401.  Religion  and  Personality.  The  life  of  faith  in  relation  to  human 
development  and  personality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

402.  Religion  and  Human  Relations.  The  role  of  faith  in  the  personal 
encounter  with  our  fellow-men.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

403.  Faith  and  Contemporary  Thought.  Nature  and  function  of  faith. 
The  crisis  of  faith  in  contemporary  thought  and  action.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and 
Spring. 

404.  Living  the  Faith.  A  theology  of  work,  recreation,  love  and  friend- 
ship. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

405.  Church  Actualities.  A  discussion  of  contemporary  issues,  such 
as  the  ecumenical  movement,  Protestant-Catholic  relationship,  family,  education  and 
person.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

406.  Present  Day  Theological  Issues.  An  examination  of  such  topics 
as  the  layman's  role  in  the  Church,  faith  and  culture,  Church  and  society,  faith  and  reason. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

407.  The  Christian  Intellectual.  The  relationship  of  faith  with  the 
humanistic  disciplines.  The  compenetration  of  Christian  ideals  with  intellectual  life  in 
the  Christian  intellectual.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

409.  Roman  Liturgy.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Roman 
liturgy,  with  special  attention  on  the  Christian  sensabilities  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  rich  tradition  of  doctrine  and  piety  in  the  Roman  formularies.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Spring. 

499.  Seminar.  A  discussion  of  selected  topics  by  students  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Topics:  Mater  et  Magistra,  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
and  others.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

Science  Education 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  issues  teaching  certificates  in  Biology; 
Chemistry;  Physics;  Physics  and  Mathematics  (36  semester  hours),  and  General 
Science. 

Biology 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  modern  biological  thought 
stressing  those  aspects  about  which  an  intelligent  citizen  should  be  informed.  This  is 
a  General  Education  course  and  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Science.  This  course  does  not  ordinarily  carry  credit  toward  a  biology  major,  but  students 
achieving  "B"  or  better  in  both  semesters  who  later  decide  to  declare  a  major  in  biology 
may  be  excused  from  taking  either  111  or  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 
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111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  life  processes  and  structure  of  flower- 
ing plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non-green  plants. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit.  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the 
principal  animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

201.  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy,  de- 
velopment and  classification  of  the  chordates  with  emphasis  on  the  vertebrates.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

202.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  empha- 
sizing the  Vertebrates  and  the  classical  and  current  experimental  approaches.  The 
laboratory  is  concerned  primarily  with  micro-anatomical  studies  of  the  developing  chick; 
attention  also  is  given  to  studies  of  certain  invertebrates,  frog,  and  10  mm.  pig.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

212.  Local  Flora.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  various  systems 
of  classification,  identification  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  region  with  the  use  of  man- 
uals and  distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  groups.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

214.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  other  mechanisms  of  inheritance 
together  with  introductory  material  in  statistics  and  population  genetics.  Lecture,  Four 
hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

216.  General  Ecology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  an  analysis 
of  the  environmental  factors  and  treating  the  inter-relationships  of  these  factors  in 
biological  communities.  Frequent  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  111,  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

302.  Entomology.  The  biology  of  insects  and  related  anthropods.  Two 
three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  in  mammalian  physiology  with 
emphasis  on  the  human.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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311.  Non-Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  devel- 
opment, reproduction,  activities  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of  non-vascular 
plants.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

312.  Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  develop- 
ment, anatomy,  reproduction,  distribution  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of 
vascular  plants.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

314.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  dynamic  activity  of  plants  through 
a  study  of  individual  processes.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

321.  Vertebrate  Histology.  A  study  of  cells  and  inter-cellular  substance 
and  the  combination  of  these  into  tissues  and  organs;  origins  of  tissues  and  organs, 
and  the  relation  of  structure  to  function.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Credit,  Three  hours. 

331.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  external  and  internal  organiza- 
tion of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  development.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

351.  General  Microbiology.  A  fundamental  study  of  micro-organisms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  general  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  as  well  as 
basic  laboratory  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  205,  206  or  221,  222,  Biology  201. 
Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

352.  Applied  Microbiology.  A  general  study  of  the  role  of  micro- 
organisms in  nature,  industry  and  public  health.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  various 
courses  of  micro-organisms  and  standard  procedures  for  the  identification  of  unknown 
microbes.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Prerequisite:  351  Gen- 
eral Microbiology.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

413.  General  Endocrinology.  A  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  growth,  development, 
metabolism  and  reproduction  in  animals.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory weekly.  Prerequisite:  Biology  201,  305  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

451.  Water,  Food  and  Dairy  Bacteriology.  An  intense  study  of  the 
types  of  bacteria  encountered  in  water,  milk  and  food  from  a  public  health  viewpoint. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

Chemistry 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of  chemistry 
are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in  which  struc- 
ture determines  chemical  behavior.  The  nuclei  of  the  atoms,  their  reactions,  and  how 
physical  properties  derive  from  the  nucleus  are  studied.  The  extranuclear  structure  of 
atoms  is  then  developed.  The  gas  laws,  colligative   properties  of  solutions,   and  phase 


diagrams  are  derived  and  used.  Kinetics  and  all  phases  of  equilibria  are  studied  with 
additional  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  qualitative  analysis.  The 
laboratory  portion  of  the  first  semester  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  a  quantita- 
tive manner.  The  second  semester  laboratory  consists  of  qualitative  inorganic  analysis. 

121.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

122.  Lecture,   Four  hours.   Laboratory,   Eight   hours.   Credit,  Five   hours. 

Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accompanying  energy  con- 
siderations. The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  representative  organic  compounds 
are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121,  122.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour. 

205,  206.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

221,  222.  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Recitation  with 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

321,  322.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  various  states  of  matter:  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  212,  Chemistry  122,  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

323,  324.  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  portion  of  Chemistry  321, 
322.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

401.  Introductory  Biochemistry.  An  introduction  to  biochemistry  at 
the  cellular  level.  The  structure  and  chemistry  of  cellular  components  (proteins,  nucleic 
acids,  etc.),   of  cellular  reagents   (enzymes,   co-enzymes,   respiratory   pigments,    etc.)   and 
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metabolic  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  lipids  and  amino  acids  will  be  discussed.  Prerequi- 
site: 206  or  222.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

421.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  training  in  mod- 
ern methods  in  chemical  analysis,  including  instrumental  methods.  Prerequisite:  321, 
322.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

422.  Inorganic  and  Nuclear  Chemistry.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labor- 
atory, Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

490.  Undergraduate  Research.  Students  work  on  a  research  problem 
under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Credit,  Maximum,  Two  hours. 

Physics 

Certification:  Minimum  24  Semester  Hours. 

109,  110.  Physical  Science.  Major  concepts  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Geology.  For  non-major  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound,  magnet- 
ism, electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103,  104  or  the  equivalent.  Lecture, 
Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  This  is  an  introductory  survey  not  intended  for  science  majors.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

211,  212.  General  Analytical  Physics.  A  course  for  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics  majors  designed  to  provide  a  rigorous  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105,  106. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

301.  Thermodynamics.  First  and  second  laws,  entropy,  kinetic  theory  of 
a  gas,  elements  of  statistical  mechanics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  206. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Physical  Optics.  Mathematical  formulation  of  Huygens'  principle, 
interference,  diffraction,  polarization,  crystal  optics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathe- 
matics 206.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

329.  Experimental  Methods  I.  Electron  tubes,  solid  state  devices,  elec- 
tronic circuits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

330.  Experimental  Methods  II.  Experiments  in  heat  and  physical  optics. 
Design  and  construction  of  experimental  apparatus.  Corequisite:  Physics  302.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  301.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

361.  Mechanics.  Motion  of  a  particle  in  one,  two  and  three  dimensions, 
systems  of  particles,  gravitation,  rigid  body  dynamics,  Lagrange's  equations,  oscillating 
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systems.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212.  Corequisite:   Mathematics  216.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

372.  Electromagnetism.  Electrostatics,  energy  relations  in  electrostatic 
fields,  currents  and  their  interaction,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations, 
reflection  and  refraction  of  electromagnetic  waves,  dipole  and  plane  sheet  radiation. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

381.  Mathematical  Methods  I.  Vector  analysis,  matrix  algebra,  and 
elements  of  tensor  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

382.  Mathematical  Methods  II.  Orthogonal  functions  and  their  prop- 
erties, eigenvalue-eigenfunction  problems,  Greens'  functions.  Prerequisite:  Physics  381. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

430.  Experimental  Methods  III.  Electrical  and  magnetic  measurements, 
AC  bridges,  radio-frequency  measurements.  Determination  of  various  fundamental  con- 
stants. Prerequisite:  Physics  461  or  equivalent.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

461.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I.  DC  and  AC  electrical  circuits, 
electrostatics,  fields  in  dialectric  media,  energy  relations  in  electrostatic  fields,  currents 
and  their  interactions.  Co-requisites:  Physics  381,  Mathematics  305.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

462.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II.  Magnetic  properties  of  matter, 
Maxwell's  equations,  reflection  and  refraction  of  plane  electromagnetic  waves,  wave 
guides,  oscillating  dipole  and  plane  sheet  radiation.  Prerequisite:  Physics  461.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

481.  Atomic  Physics.  Origin  of  quantum  theory;  elements  of  quantum 
mechanics:  harmonic  oscillator,  free  particle,  one-electron  atom;  Pauli  principle,  atomic 
spectroscopy,  quantum  statistics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  361.  Co-requisite:  Physics  372. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

482.  Nuclear  Physics.  Radioactivity,  X-rays,  particle  scattering,  nuclear 
reactions,  nuclear  spin  and  magnetism,  nuclear  forces,  cosmic  rays.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
481.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  (Men).  A  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours 
must  be  carried  in  Military  or  Air  Science  by  all  physically  able  male  non- 
veteran  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Transfer  students  having  trans- 
ferred more  than  12  credits  to  the  University  are  not  required  to  take  military 
science. 

123,  124.  Eurhythmics.  Basic  training  in  rhythm  through  music,  and  in 
movement  through  creative  activity  and  folk-dance.  Credit,  one  hour  each  semester. 

223,  224.  EURHYTHMICS.  Further  study  of  bodily,  musical  and  speech 
rhythms  through  movement.  Advanced  creative  activity.  Credit,  one  hour  each  semester. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Additional  information  concerning  both  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  the  Department  of  Air  Science  may  be  found  in  the  Admissions 
Catalog.  Specific  questions  may  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  either  Department. 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid Co-ordinator 

Faculty 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  Infantry  Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1961 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1955 
Major  Roland  G.  Fecteau,  Infantry  Assistant  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1960 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1962 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1957 
Captain  Walter  Leskowat,  Artillery  Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School,  Career  Course,  1961 
Captain  Gene  H.  Luthultz,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Career  Course,  1962 

Sergeant  First  Class  Christy  J.  Moyers,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  Arnold  R.  Mullins,  USA  Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  K.  Wallace,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Lynn  F.  Strait,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Howard  R.  Swiger,  USA Supply 

Sergeant  Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  USA Personnel 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  SCIENCE 

Major  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 

M.S.  U.S.A.F.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1960 
Major  Irwin  B.  Weisbarth,  Regular  Air  Force  Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1947 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1949 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1951 
Captain  William  G.  Anderson,  Regular  Air  Force  Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1953 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1962 
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Technical  Sergeant  Walter  M.  Slygh,  Regular  Air  Force Personnel 

B.B.A.  St.  Mary's  University,  1962 

Management  School,  1958 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1956 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force  Administration 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith,  Regular  Air  Force Supply 

CURRICULUM 

Department  of  Military  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  A  general  course  with  orientation  lectures 
and  practical  work  on  organization  of  the  Army;  Individual  Weapons,  U.S.  Army  and 
National  Security  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership 
laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (2  credits  per  semester). 

201, 202.  Military  Science.  Fundamentals  in  map  and  aerial  photo- 
graph reading,  a  comprehensive  course  in  American  Military  History,  an  introduction 
to  Combat  Operations,  Basic  Tactics  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and 
one  leadership  laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (2  credits  per  semester). 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  A  theoretical  approach  to  Leadership  and 
Situational  Studies;  military  teaching  principles  and  arts,  orientation  on  branches  of  the 
Army,  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Communications;  Leadership  Laboratory;  in  addition, 
the  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved  university  course  in  lieu  of  certain 
formal  military  instruction.  2  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the 
Fall  semester.  3  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Spring  Semester. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Staff  Operations  and  Functions:  Military 
Intelligence,  training  management,  Logistics:  Types  of  supply  and  records  common  to 
military.  Administration  and  tactical  troop  movements  and  bivouacs  time  and  space 
factors.  Army  Administration:  To  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  and 
fundamentals  of  Army  administration  and  mess  management.  Military  Law:  Familiar- 
ization with  functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General:  Introduce  the  student  to  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  Military  Justice,  basic  principles  and  methods  of  procedure  of 
trials.  Role  of  the  U.S.  in  World  Affairs:  An  orientation  in  geographical  and  economic 
factors,  their  influence  on  the  division  of  peoples  to  nations,  and  the  causes  of  war. 
Service  orientation:  To  provide  an  orientation  on  service  life  for  future  officers  and  to 
review  leadership.  3  class  hours  per  week  during  Fall  semester  and  2  hours  per  week 
during  the  Spring  semester  in  addition  to  one  hour  per  week  for  Leadership  Laboratory. 
(5  credit  hours  per  school  year). 

Department  of  Air  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an 
approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 


102.  Air  Science  1.  Foundations  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  general  survey 
of  aerospace  power  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  aerospace 
power;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  aerospace  vehicles,  and  to  the  composi- 
tion of  and  necessity  for  national  security  forces.  Instruction  includes  Potentials  of 
Aerospace  Power,  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight,  the  Military  Instrument  of 
National  Security,  and  Professional  Opportunities  in  the  USAF.  Three  class  hours  and 
one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  3  credits  per  semester. 

201.  Air  Science  2.  Fundamentals  of  Aerospace  Weapon  Systems.  An 
introductory  survey  of  aerospace  missiles  and  craft,  and  their  propulsion  and  guidance 
systems;  target  intelligence  and  electronic  warfare;  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
warhead  agents;  defensive,  strategic  and  tactical  operations;  problems,  mechanics  and 
military  implications  of  space  operations;  and  a  survey  of  contemporary  military  thought. 
Three  class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  3  credits 
per  semester. 

202.  Air  Science  2.  A  Spring  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an 
approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301  and  302.  Air  Science  3.  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Staff  or- 
ganization and  functions,  and  the  skills  required  for  effective  staff  work,  including  oral 
and  written  communication  and  problem  solving;  basic  psychological  and  sociological 
principles  of  leadership  and  their  application  to  leadership  practice  and  problems;  and 
an  introduction  to  military  justice.  Five  hours  per  week.  3  credits  per  semester. 

401  and  402.  Air  Science  4.  Global  Relations.  An  intensive  study  of 
global  relations  of  special  concern  to  the  Air  Force  officer,  with  emphasis  on  inter- 
national relations  and  geography.  Also  include  weather  and  navigation,  and  briefing 
for  commissioned  service.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  3  credits  per  semester. 
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REGISTERS 

Administration 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed Dean 

John  R.  O'Donnell,  Ed.D Co-ordinator  of  Elementary  Curriculum 

William  H.  Cadugan,  D.Ed Co-ordinator  of  Secondary  Curriculum 

Helen  M.  Kleyle,  Ph.D Co-ordinator  of  Student  Teaching 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education 

Anson  B.  Barber Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.  Central  College,  1923 
M.B.A.  Harvard  University,  1931 
M.A.  Colorado  State  College,  1935 
Ed.D.  Harvard  University,  1942 

106  Youngwood  Road,  Pittsburgh  28,  Pa.  563-1983 

Eva  Betschart Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1938 
Study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

300  Hallock  Street,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-1381 

Vito  J.  Brenni  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

A.B.  Albany  College  of  University  of  New  York 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1949 
M.L.S.  Columbia  University,  1952 
Graduate  study  at  Columbia  University 

360  McKee  Place,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  682-1949 

John  F.  Britt Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  St.  Paul  College,  1950 
M.A.  St.  Louis  University,  1954 
Ph.D.  St.  Louis  University,  1962 

3373  Parkview  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

William  H.  Cadugan   Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.  in  B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1938 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Ed.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

612  Greenspring  Drive,  Gibsonia,  Pa.  Hilltop  3-5570 

Bruno  A.  Casile  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.S.  Slippery  Rock  State  College,  1938 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
D.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 

200  East  Waldheim  Road,  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa.  781-6196 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Dalcroze  School  of  Music 

2428  Pioneer  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  26,  Pa.  LEhigh  1-4714 
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Wilverda  Hodel   Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.  in  B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924 
M.S.  in  Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1935 

113  Delafield  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa.  STerling  2-2737 

Francis  X.  Kleyle Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1921 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

421  Oneida  Street,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-2398 

Helen  M.  Kleyle Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1959 

421  Oneida  Street,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-2398 

Helen  Bachmann  Knipp  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1933 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943 

3842  Lawnview  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pa.  881-1814 

Donald  McCathren Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  in  Ed.  Indiana  State  College,  1947 

M.M.  Chicago  Musical  College,  1949 

Graduate  study  at  Indiana  University  and  Boston  University 

2646  Santa  Barbara  Dr.,  Bethel  Park,  Pa.  TEnnyson  5-7928 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1944 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1948 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
D.Ed.  Villanova  University,  1960 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

John  R.  O'Donnell Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1951 
M.A.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952 
Ed.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958 

111  Walpole  Drive,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  CHurchill  2-1870 

Gloria  M.  Rocereto Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.S.  Indiana  State  College,  1946 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
Graduate  Study  at  University  of  Pittsburgh 

56  Woodhaven  Drive,  Pittsburgh  28,  Pa.  531-7792 

Lawrence  A.  Roche Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1946 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1953 
Graduate  Study  at  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Reserve  University 

6336  Dean  Street,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  Highland  1-6652 
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James  W.  Skelton   Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1936 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1938 
Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University,  1947 
LL.B.  Rutgers  University,  1951 

1256  Wheeling  Avenue,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Aaron  M.  Snyder   Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910 

96  Sampson  Street,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-3873 

Evert  F.  Stabler  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

Litt.B.  Grove  City  College,  1925 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1932 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 

R.D.  #3,  Evergreen  Drive,  Murrysville,  Pa.  327-6717 

Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter   Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.A.  West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,  1932 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1933 

Graduate   study   at   Carnegie    Institute   of   Technology,    Columbia    University    and 
Northwestern  University 

7106  Carel  Lane,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pa.  441-8344 

Samuel  C.  Yahres Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.S.  Indiana  State  College,  1941 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

1315  Vance  Avenue,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  AMherst  4-2163 

LECTURERS 

John  F.  Cord,  M.Ed Business  Education 

George  Hayward,  M.A General  Education 

Ruth  N.  Foy,  M.L.S Library  Science  Education 

Harry  E.  Houtz,  M.Ed Secondary  Education 

Chester  A.  Jurczak,  M.A General  Education 

Bernadine  Meyer,  Ed.D Business  Education 

Daniel  E.  Moore,  M.Ed Educational  Psychology 

Sister  M.  Paula,  M.H.S.H Religious  Education 

Lecturers  teaching  at  the  Motherhouses  of  Religious  Communities  of  Women  are  listed 
in  the  files  of  the  Academic  Vice-President  and  the  Dean,  School  of  Education. 

COOPERATING  FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

AND  SCIENCES 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.L Theology 

Rev.  E.  J.  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp.  S.T.D Philosophy 

Rev.  Walter  van  de  Putte,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D Philosophy 

Roland  E.  Ramirez,  Ph.D Philosophy 

James  McCulloch,  Ph.D Classics 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A Classics 

Robert  E.  Mitchell,  Ph.D English 
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Herbert  H.  Petit,  Ph.D English 

William  G.  Storey,  Ph.D History 

Joseph  R.  Morice,  M.A History 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  Ph.D Social  Science 

Lawrence  R.  Hugo,  Ph.D Social  Science 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Ph.D Social  Science 

Paul  H.  Anderson,  Ph.D Social  Science 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Ph.D French 

Kenneth  Duffy,  Ph.D Spanish 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D German 

Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Ph.D Mathematics 

Donato  DeFelice,   M.A Mathematics 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  M.S Physical  Science 

John  B.  Greenshields,  Ph.D Physical  Science 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D Physical  Science 

C.  Donnell  Turner,  Ph.D Biological  Science 

Helena  Miller,  Ph.D Biological  Science 

Blair  Kolasa,  Ph.D Psychology 

Bernard  Boelen,  Ph.D Psychology 

SUPERVISORS-STUDENT  TEACHING 

Helen  M.  Kleyle,  Ph.D Co-ordinator  of  Student  Teaching 

Harvey  P.  Roberts,  M.A Supervisor,  Secondary  Student  Teaching 

Eva  Betschart,  B.S Supervisor,  Elementary  Student  Teaching 

Music— Pittsburgh  City  Schools 

Romaine  Bickl Arsenal  Elementary  School 

Garnet  Scholl Brookline  Elementary  School 

Juanita  Sindle   Columbus  Elementary  School 

Miriam  Kirkell   Falk  Elementary  School 

Lydia  Bocchicchio Fulton  Elementary  School 

Christine  Mueller Madison  Elementary  School 

Roy  F.  Dietz   Allderdice  Secondary  School 

Walter  Voyvodich   Allderdice  Secondary  School 

Joseph  Pavlot Conroy  Junior  High  School 

John  Kehayas   Herron  Hill  Junior  High  School 

William  H.  Lewis Herron  Hill  Junior  High  School 

Charles  Bosley  Latimer  Junior  High  School 

Christine  Skoda   Latimer  Junior  High  School 

Henry  DiPasquale  Prospect  Junior  High  School 

Elementary— Allegheny  County  Schools 

Tonina  Guiliano   Chartiers  Valley  School 

Marie  Pacific   Chartiers  Valley  School 

Kathleen  Sodini   Chartiers  Valley  School 

Helen  Lepiane   Chartiers  Valley  School 

Anna  Hoover   Chartiers  Valley  School 

Agnes  Kasper Chartiers  Valley  School 

Lilly  Grimes West  Jefferson  School 
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Louise  Biddle West  Jefferson  School 

Orlando  Jardini   West  Jefferson  School 

Mamie  Volpe   Chartiers   Valley  School 

Gregory  Spanos Hampton  School 

JoAnn  Sayre    Hampton   School 

Supervising  Teachers  for  the  teaching  practicum  of  religious  in  Catholic  Schools  are 
the  Community  Supervisors  listed  in  the  current  Official  Catholic  School  Directory  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

SUPERVISING  TEACHERS-STUDENT  TEACHING 

Elementary— Pittsburgh  City  Schools 

Helen  Desmond   Belmar  School 

Julia  Wohlgemuth   Belmar  School 

Aleen    Bress    Belmar  School 

Mary  Dailey    Belmar  School 

Edna  Washington   Cowley  School 

Jane  Goings    Cowley  School 

Janet  Boyd   Crescent  School 

Sarah  Harvey    Crescent  School 

Jean   Martin    Crescent  School 

Bette  Shuttleworth    Crescent  School 

Margaret  Matsinger    Fulton  School 

Rella  Silverman    Fulton  School 

Elizabeth   Tillett    Fulton  School 

Henrietta  Strauchler    Greenfield  School 

Agnes  Czar   Greenfield  School 

Ruth  Richey   Herron  Hill  Jr.  High  School 

Eugene  Khorey    Herron  Hill  Jr.  High  School 

Frances  Still Letsche  School 

Octavia  Perkins    Letsche  School 

Helen  Gross    Letsche  School 

Myrna  Sumpter    Letsche  School 

Grace  Jerpe    Lincoln  School 

May   Pera    Lincoln  School 

Thelma  Miller   Lincoln  School 

Helen   Thomas    Lincoln  School 

Martha  Bigelow    Vann  School 

Mary   Wandel    Vann  School 

Betty   Sunderman    Vann  School 

Artie  May  King   Vann  School 

Amelia  Arthur   A.  Leo  Weil  School 

Louise   Beaufort    A.  Leo  Weil  School 

Helen   Lucas    A.  Leo  Weil  School 

Secondary— Pittsburgh  City  Schools 

Betty  Rhodes    Carrick  High  School 

Stella   Espy    Fifth  Avenue  High  School 

William    Fisher    Fifth  Avenue  High  School 
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Irene   McCarthy    Fifth  Avenue  High  School 

Iva  Parkas    Oliver  High  School 

Mrs.    Hauck    Oliver  High  School 

Henry  Baumgarten    Oliver  High  School 

Albert  Citron    South  High  School 

John  Cosgrove   South  High  School 

Donald  Crowe    South  High  School 

Beatrice  DeMatty    South  High  School 

Bernard  Gmys    South  High  School 

James   Mulligan    South  High  School 

Marie  Thomas  South  High  School 

Fannie  Blair   South  Hills  High  School 

Mr.  Bower  South  Hills  High  School 

John  Danko    South  Hills  High  School 

Alfred  Fascetti   South  Hills  High  School 

Albert    Figler     South  Hills  High  School 

Ruth   McMahon    South  Hills  High  School 

Phyllis  Oper    South  Hills  High  School 

Clair  Rankin    South  Hills  High  School 

Ann  Rock    South  Hills  High  School 

Martin  Trichtinger   South  Hills  High  School 

John  J.  Bodnar   Westinghouse  High  School 

Joseph  Capone    Westinghouse  High  School 

Sophia  Czachowski   Westinghouse  High  School 

Irving  Krasnopoler    Westinghouse  High  School 

Anna  Murphy    Westinghouse  High  School 

John  Soboslay    Westinghouse  High  School 

Mary  Wilt   Westinghouse  High  School 

William  Faith    Westinghouse  High  School 
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Duquesne  University:  Boards,  Officers,  Committees 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 

Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 

Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-President  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance Maurice  A.  Spitler,  B.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research  Theodore  Bakerman,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian  Eleanor  McCann,  B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management  Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities  Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men  Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Dean  of  Women Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Director  of  Assumption  Hall Ann  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Jeanne  L.  Reeves,  M.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health  Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician    Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary   Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations   Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. 

DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education  Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 


Duquesne  University  Foundation 

Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman 


TRUSTEES 
Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr 
Joseph  H.  Bialas 
Walter  J.  Blenko 
Honorable  Hugh  C.  Boyle 
Michael  C.  Conick 
William  H.  Cosgrove 
Lou  R.  Crandall 
Walter  J.  Curley 
David  L.  Frawley 


Edward  J.  Kelley 
J.  Peter  Lally 
John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr. 
Honorable  John  E.  McGrady 
John  P.  Monteverde 
Justice  Henry  X.  O'Brien 
John  L.  Propst 
John  A.  Robertshaw 
John  P.  Roche 
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Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Sr. 
John  T.  Ryan,  Jr. 
William  A.  Seifert,  Jr. 
Honorable  Austin  L.  Staley 


Arthur  G.  Trudeau 
Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
Richard  Wright 


COUNCIL  ON  INSTRUCTION 


Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp. 

Regina  Fusan 

James  L.  Hayes 

Gerald  F.  Keenan 

Eleanor  McCann 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp. 

COUNCIL  ON  RELATIONS 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Theodore  Bakerman 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp. 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy 


Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp. 

Thomas  F.  Quinn 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

John  S.  Ruggiero 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 


George  J.  Ford,  Jr. 
Mary  Pendel 
Lawrence  A.  Roche 


COUNCIL  ON  MANAGEMENT 


Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Raymond  V.  Bunch 
John  F.  Gannon 
James  L.  Hayes 


James  R.  Holcomb 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION  AND 

STUDENT  STANDING 
Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 
Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp. 
Arnold  C.  Neva 
Robert  J.  Croan 


Joseph  A.  Delisi 
Donna  Stewart 
John  R.  O'Donnell 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Mitchell  L.  Borke 
Alan  Dailey 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp. 
Donald  E.  McCathren 


Maurice  J.  Murphy 
Margaret  G.  Sosinski 
Elizabeth  Wingerter 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Chairman 
B.  Kendall  Crane  Joseph  R.  Morice 


Paul  Krakowski 
Samuel  Meli 


Louis  F.  Skender 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 
Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  Chairman 


Glenn  M.  Nelson 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp. 

Brunhilde  Dorsch 


John  Cinicola 
Alice  Wagstaff 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

William  H.  Cadugan 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy 
A.  Kenneth  Hesselburg 
Chester  A.  Jurczak 


Gerald  Keenan 
Francis  X.  Kleyle 


Helen  M.  Kleyle 

John  R.  O'Donnell 

Herbert  H.  Petit 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 
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Communications  Directory 

All  requests  for  information  should  be  directed  as  indicated  below: 

Correspondence     Requests  should  be  directed  to  this  address: 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219 

Phone     The  University  phone  number  is  471-4600.  The  Area  Code  is  412.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  extensions  as  listed. 


Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 

Registrar 

Ext.  112 

Bulletins 

Undergraduate 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Graduate 

Graduate  School 

Ext.  207 

Summer  Session 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Admissions 

Undergraduate 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Post  Graduate 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Graduate  School 

Dean,  Graduate  School 

Ext.  207 

Alumni  Affairs 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Ext.  131 

Athletics 

Director  of  Athletics 

Ext.  160 

Business  Matters 

Business  Office 

Ext.  117 

Educational  and  Academic  Programs 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Dean 

Ext.  202 

Associate  Dean:  Sciences 

Ext.  257 

Associate  Dean:  Basic  Studies 

Ext.  201 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Dean 

Ext.  136 

Assistant  Dean 

Ext.  135 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Dean 

Ext.  250 

School  of  Education 

Dean 

Ext.  225 

School  of  Music 

Dean 

Ext.  231 

School  of  Nursing 

Dean 

Ext.  252 

Graduate  School 

Dean 

Ext.  207 

School  of  Law 

Dean 

Ext.  138 

Employment  of  Students  and  Alumni 

Placement  Office 

Ext.  153 

General  University  Policy 

The  Very  Reverend  President 

Ext.  204 

Housing 

Dean  of  Men 

Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women 

Ext.  243 

Public  Information 

Director  of  Public  Information 

Ext.  157 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Coordinator 

Ext.  206 

Scholarships  and  Student  Aid 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Student  Activities 

Dean  of  Men 

Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women 

Ext.  243 

Testing 

Testing  Bureau 

Ext.  241 

Tuition  and  Other  Charges 

Business  Office 

Ext.  117 

University  Planning 

Director  of  University  Planning 

Ext.  256 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Registrar 

Ext.  112 

All  University  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  except  on  holidays  noted  in  the  University 
Calendar. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1964-1965 

SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

June    5— Friday 
June  6— Saturday 

9:00-4:00  » 
9:00-Noonf 

Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June    8— Monday    

Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  18— Thursday 
June  19— Friday 

1:00-7:00, 
9:00-4:00 1 

Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 
Session. 

June  20— Saturday 

9:00-Noon  J 

June  22— Monday   

Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday     

Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 
Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    

Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 

FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 

September  14— Monday 
September  15— Tuesday 

1:00-3:00, 
1:00-3:00  \ 

Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  14— Monday 
September  15— Tuesday 

4:00-7:00* 
4:00-7:00 ) 

Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  16,  17,  18- 

9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday             f 

Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19— Saturday 

9:00-Noon  ) 

September  21— Monday 

Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday 

Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday 

Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 
Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday 

Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 
class. 

November  30— Monday    .  . 

Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    .  . 

Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    .  . 

Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    .... 

Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday   ... 

Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday 

Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

i     Registration:  Day  Classes. 
[      Registration:  Evening  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1-Monday  1:00-3:00 

February    2-Tuesday  1:00-3:00 

February    1 -Monday  4:00-7:00 

February    2-Tuesday  4:00-7:00 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  3 1 —Wednesday  Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday  Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


(      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  1 1  -Friday  9 :  00-4 :  00 

June  12-Saturday  9:00-Noon 

June  14— Monday   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 

_„    _  . ,                             _  _  .  M  /  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  25-Friday                         9:00-4:00 1  5.                                          7                      6 

I  Session. 
June  26-Saturday                   9:00-Noon  J 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 
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The  Cover:  Automation  plays  an  ever  increasing  role  in  business  management. 


The  information  contained  in  this  catalog  is  accurate  to  the  date  of  publication. 

The  Universit)  reserves  the  i  i l;  1 1 1  to  change  any  provision  or  requirement  desig- 
nated herein,  and  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  air 
time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

History 

Courses  in  Business  Administration  were  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  1913  under  the  name,  School  of  Accounts  and  Finance.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  school  necessitated  a  constant  broadening  of  the  curriculum  until 
it  covered  all  of  the  business  subjects  of  fundamental  importance.  In  1931  the 
school  assumed  its  present  name  and,  with  this  change,  became  definitely  a  pro- 
fessional school  of  business  administration.  The  School  offers  the  same  curriculum 
in  both  the  day  and  evening  sessions  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration. 

Accreditation 

In  addition  to  the  University  accreditations,  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  is  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

In  accord  with  the  educational  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
University,  the  School  of  Business  Administration  aims  to  assist  the  student  in  his 
development  of  the  natural  and  supernatural  virtues.  The  general  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide through  the  media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activity  the  facilita- 
tion of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional  and  social 
maturity,  and  professional  efficiency. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  has  the  professional  responsibility  of 
developing  in  the  student  such  knowledge  of  business  principles,  procedures 
and  problems  as  will  enable  him  to  become  a  self-sustaining  member  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  aware  of  his  social  and  public  responsibilities  and  dedicated 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  resources  for  worthy  living.  It  seeks  to  produce  gradu- 
ates who,  upon  entering  their  chosen  careers,  will  be  effectively  prepared  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to  God,  to  their  community,  and  to  themselves  as 
intellectually  and  morally  responsible  beings.  The  School  attains  this  objective 
by  guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through  a  business  core 
program,  through  an  elective  area  of  advanced  business  subjects  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  vocational  interests,  through  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  through  established  personnel  services. 

As  a  division  of  the  University,  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is  obvi- 
ously dedicated  to  promoting  those  University  aims  and  objectives  contained  in 
the  general  statement. 
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The  professional   objective  of  the  School   of  Business   Administration   is   to 
produce  graduates  who  have  acquired  and  developed: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  initiative  and  who  con- 
sequently are  willing  to  assume  responsibility,  work  efficiently 
and  harmoniously  with  others,  and  adjust  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 

2.  A  respect  for  logical  thinking  and  who  strive  energetically,  there- 
fore, to  develop  the  capacities  for  analytical  reasoning  through 
the  vigorous  and  orderly  application  of  ethical  and  technical 
principles  to  problem  solving. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  personal  and  professional  value  of 
effective  communications  and  who  cultivate  assiduously,  as  a 
consequence,  their  capacities  for  speaking  and  writing  clearly 
and  concisely. 

4.  An  awareness  of  the  important  role  of  quantitative  measure- 
ments in  today's  business  and  who  have  become  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  mathematical,  accounting  and  statistical  data. 

5.  Sufficient  knowledge  in  a  professional  area  so  that  they  can 
assume  positions  of  responsibility  with  a  background  of  learning- 
method  and  learning-impulse  that  will  enable  them  to  progress 
rapidly. 

Degree  Granted 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  grants  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  This  degree  may  be  awarded  to  those  who 
satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  and  complete  successfully  the  degree  program 
of  the  school. 


Pre-Legal  Requirements 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  meets 
the  requirements  for  registration  for  general  purposes  of  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  State  Education  Department  of  New  York. 
Students  should  contact  the  law  school  of  their  particular  interest  for  details. 

Bureau  of  Research 

As  a  Department  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  there 
is  a  fully  staffed  Bureau  of  Research.  The  Bureau  carries  out  an  independent 
research  program,  and  cooperates  with  other  Departments  of  the  School  in  facili- 
tating the  research  of  individual  faculty  members. 

Through  the  University  Press,  the  Bureau  issues  monographs  and  other  pub- 
lications. From  time  to  time  contract  research  is  undertaken  for  business,  com- 
munity and  governmental  agencies,  insofar  as  this  may  fall  within  its  academic 
aims  of  discovery  and  dissemination  of  knowledge. 

The  Bureau  is  a  member  of  the  Associated  University  Bureaus  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  and  maintains  an  interchange  of  publications  with  similar 
organizations  in  other  universities  throughout  the  country. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  may  participate  in  specific  research 
projects  of  the  Bureau. 
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Computer  Center 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  operates  its  own  Computer 
Center.  The  activities  of  this  center  are  devoted  primarily  to  research,  and  to 
integration  of  computer  potential  in  other  courses  of  the  curriculum.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  School  does  not  provide  the  opportunity  for  learning  computer 
operations  since  this  is  more  vocational  than  educational  in  character  but  instruc- 
tion is  provided  for  students  so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  own  research  projects 
or  develop  programs  associated  with  classes  they  are  attending. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.00  a  credit  hour. 

Fees 

Application  (Non-refundable)  $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  $50.00 

University  Fee: 
Full-time  Students  $20.00 

Part-time  Students  $  4.00 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students  $10.00 

Part-time  Students  $  5.00 

Summer  School  $  5.00 

ROTC  $  2.00 

Registration  $  1.00 

Late  Registration  $  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grades                                         $  5.00 

Special  Examination  (one  taken  at  other 

than  the  scheduled  time)  $10.00 

Change  of  Course  $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour  (The  fee 
for  Auditor's  is  the  same  for 
regularly  matriculated  students)  $30.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test  $  5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each)  $  3.00 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 
makes  a  formal  application  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree)  $15.00 

•The  above  listing  does  not  include  laboratory  fees  which  are  listed  in  the  catalog 
of  the  school  or  department  to  which  they  apply. 


Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  in- 
curred and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termi- 
nation of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room: 

Single  Room  per  year  $390.00 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year  $310.00 

Board: 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year  $480.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Summer  Session 

Room:  Eight  Weeks  Six  Weeks 

Single  Room  $108.00  $80.00 

Double  Room  $  80.00  $  60.00 

Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $140.00  $105.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week  $100.00  $75.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 
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Refunds 


Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class 

Third  Week 

Fourth  Week 

Fifth  Week 

After  the  fifth  week 


Refund 

80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
0 


During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0 
•Fees  are  not  refundable. 

*No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 
faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board     No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 
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Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)   Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  University 
makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds,  Inc., 
for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis  during 
the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The 
contract  is  made  between  the  parents  and  Education  Funds,  Inc.  Group  credit 
life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence  concerning  this 
installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the  Cashier's  Office, 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 
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2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay  this 
expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence  concerning 
this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Education 
Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the  Cashier's 
Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to 
credit  towards  his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when 
it  is  presented  on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 
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Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the  stu- 
dent is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all  of  the 
above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  students 
who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class  cards  stamped 
"OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 
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Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
programs  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— 
are  available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  entitled  "Financial  Infor- 
mation" (page  8). 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount 
of  aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earn- 
ings from  summer  or  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 


All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this 
confidential  statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist 
the  University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com- 
plete the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  Dean's  office  where  ap- 
plicable. 

Financial  Aids 

Students  are  reminded  that  there  are  many  scholarships,  loan,  and 
grant-in-aid  programs  available  from  private  sources  such  as  fraternal  groups, 
societies,  clubs,  etc.  Students  should  also  refer  to  the  section  "Financing  Your 
Education"  in  the  Admissions  Catalog  for  additional  awards  for  which  they  may 
qualify. 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available  to  qualified  upperclassmen 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Bachrach,  Sanderbeck  Award  An  award  of  $500.00  is  annually 
made  to  an  outstanding  senior,  majoring  in  Accounting,  who  plans  to  undertake 
graduate  work  at  Duquesne  University. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available  to 
qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219.  Any  full- 
time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  or  higher  currently  enrolled  at  the 
University,  or  high  school  graduate  ranking  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  gradu- 
ating class,  as  well  as  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing,  who  plans  to 
register  for  a  full-time  program  at  the  University,  may  apply  for  this  loan.  The 
student  must  secure  and  complete  in  its  entirety  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
form  in  addition  to  the  separate  Government  Loan  application  form  before  May 
31. 

Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible 
students  are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("C-J-")  average  and 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school.  For  additional  in- 
formation, students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of 
the  examination  on  University  Bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 


Laboratory  Fee 

Principles  of  Statistics  (351  and  352)  Per  Semester $5.00 

Introductory  Accounting  (101  and  102)  Per  Semester $5.00 

Analytic  Methods  (101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302)  Per  Semester  $5.00 

Student  Organizations 

Several  organizations,  limited  to  students  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  exist  for  the  promotion  of  the  scholarly  and  professional  inter- 
ests of  members. 

The  Zeta  chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  national  honorary  fraternity  for 
member  schools  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  is 
established  at  Duquesne  University.  Membership  in  this  honorary  fraternity  is 
limited  to  juniors  in  the  highest  4  per  cent  of  their  class  and  to  seniors  in  the 
highest  10  per  cent  of  their  class. 

The  Beta  Alpha  Phi  fraternity  is  the  honorary  scholarship  society  of  the  school. 

Epsilon  Eta  Phi,  a  national  professional  commerce  sorority,  maintains  two 
chapters,  one  in  the  day  division  and  one  in  the  evening  division. 

The  Student  Accounting  Association  provides  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
intend  to  become  accountants. 

American  Marketing  Association,  the  student  chapter,  affords  membership  to 
students  whose  major  interests  include  salesmanship,  marketing,  advertising,  trans- 
portation or  foreign  trade.  A  selected  group  of  seniors  is  permitted,  under  faculty 
supervision,  to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

American  Management,  the  Duquesne  University  student  chapter,  is  open  to  all 
students  interested  in  professional  management. 

Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  a  national  honor  society  in  Economics,  is  open  to  all 
students  specializing  in  studies  in  Economics.  The  society  is  open  to  those  having 
an  over-all  academic  average  of  "B"  in  their  Economics  courses. 
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The  Graduate  Program  in  Business 

James  L.  Hayes,  M.A.,  Chairman 
James  L.  Fitzgerald,  Ph.D.,  Administrative  Assistant 
The  Graduate  School  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
M.B.A.  The  courses  in  this  program  are  viewed  as  part  of  a  professional  program 
leading  to  a  professional  degree.  The  formal  education  program  makes  no  pre- 
tense at  providing  that  refined  skill  and  maturity  in  business  judgments  which 
only  experience  can  afford.  It  does  seek  to  encourage  men  and  women  of  compe- 
tence to  seek  managerial  responsibilities  by  providing  them  with  an  intensive 
and  carefully  constructed  academic  program  which  prepares  adequately  and 
logically  for  that  end.  As  an  organizer  and  leader  of  men,  as  a  purchaser  and 
user  of  materials  and  services,  and  as  a  planner  in  the  utilization  of  scarce  re- 
sources, the  administrator  needs  the  following: 

1.  mastery  of  certain  tool  subjects  such  as  accounting,  statistics  and 
economics; 

2.  a  realistic  appreciation  of  certain  concepts  in  the  social  sciences 
which  contribute  materially  to  the  understanding  and  operation 
of  the  Management  profession; 

3.  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  basic  principles  in  marketing, 
finance  and  production;  and 

4.  experience  in  the  use  of  these  concepts  in  problem-solving 
situations. 

Emphasis  is  placed  constantly  on  knowledge  of  principles  and  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  decision-making  process. 

To  achieve  the  foregoing  objectives,  a  student  is  required  to  pursue  a  basic 
core  program  of  twelve  credits  and  to  pass,  on  the  completion  thereof,  a  qualify- 
ing examination  which  tests  his  proficiency  in  these  tool  subjects.  The  next 
sequence  includes  eight  to  twelve  credits  in  an  advanced  core  program  which 
consists  of  subjects  whose  unifying  principle  is  problem-solving  situations.  A 
written  comprehensive  examination  tests  proficiency  in  this  field.  The  third 
phase  embraces  six  credits  in  an  elective  area.  These  subjects  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  intensive 
background  material  for  the  research  project  which  the  student  is  expected  to 
perform  independently  in  connection  with  his  thesis. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  developing  the  student's  ability  to  select  a 
problem  for  independent  study,  pursue  it  analytically,  present  the  report  in  a 
well  organized  and  well  written  fashion,  and  orally  defend  the  results  before  a 
faculty  board. 

For  further  details  on  the  graduate  program,  consult  the  catalog  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  this  section  are  listed: 

1.  Specific  Departmental  requirements  and  course  descriptions  for 
the  five  areas  of  concentration  (Accounting,  Commerce,  Eco- 
nomics, Finance,  and  Management). 

2.  Descriptions  of  courses  offered  in  the  field  of  Business  Law. 
These  courses  are  available  to  students  in  any  of  the  Depart- 
ments. 

3.  Non-Business  courses  offered  to  students  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

4.  Italicized  courses  listed  in  the  section  entitled  "FOUR  YEAR 
PROGRAM"  are  elective  courses  particular  to  departmental  cur- 
riculums. 


Department  of  Accounting 

Frank  Wright,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Students  concentrating  in  Accounting  must  take  Accounting  202, 
305,  309-310,  411,  451,  461  and  462.  Accounting  majors  are  also  required  to  com- 
plete 6  credits  in  business  law.  In  addition  to  business  law  301-302  (4  credits), 
students  must  take  at  least  one  of  the  following:  408  Corporations,  406  Partner- 
ships, 405  Personal  Property,  Bailments  and  Transportation,  402  Sales  of  Goods, 
401  Commercial  Paper.  It  should  be  observed  that,  because  of  recent  advances 
and  fundamental  changes  within  the  accounting  profession  and  the  increasing 
specialization  therein,  the  School  of  Business  follows  the  policy  of  concentrating 
on  basic  courses  with  emphasis  on  the  qualitative  aspects.  The  Department  en- 
courages a  fifth  year  of  graduate  study  for  those  who  plan  a  professional  career 
in  public,  industrial  or  governmental  accounting. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  select  accounting  as  his  Elective  Area  who 
has  not  maintained  an  over-all  B  average  in  accounting  101-102  and  a  minimum 
grade  of  C  in  201-202.  Such  students  who  are  accepted  into  this  program  must 
take  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  Test  (Orientation,  Achievement 
Level  I  and  Achievement  Level  II). 

CPA  REQUIREMENTS  IN  COLORADO,  PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW  YORK,  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Students  who  desire  to  become  certified  public  accountants  in 
Pennsylvania  and  who  have  graduated  from  a  four-year  program  in  a  college 
approved  by  the  State  Council  on  Education  may  sit  for  the  CPA  examinations 
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after  the  completion  of  two  years  of  public  accounting  experience  of  a  caliber 
satisfactory  to  the  Board.  The  degree  program  of  this  University  is  so  approved. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  students  of  accounting  who  desire  to  become  certified 
public  accountants  should  note  that  every  candidate  for  examination  for  the 
New  York  certificate  must  present  evidence  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course  of  study  in  a  college  or  school  of  accountancy  registered  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard,  and 
that,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  course  of  study  in  such  college  or  school  of 
accountancy,  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  four-year  high  school  course  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose,  or  the  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  DEGREE  program  in  ACCOUNTING  of  this  school  is  so 
registered.  For  further  information,  students  should  write  to  the  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  Handbook  No.  14. 

Every  applicant  for  examination  for  a  certificate  as  a  CPA  in  New  Jersey 
shall  present  evidence  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  study  in  a 
college  or  school  of  accountancy  and  business  administration  registered  and 
approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Public  Accountants  as  maintaining 
a  satisfactory  standard.  The  DEGREE  program  in  ACCOUNTING  of  this  school 
is  so  registered.  For  further  information,  students  should  write  to  the  Secretary, 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Public  Accountants,  430  Market  Street,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J. 

Under  the  Colorado  Accountancy  Law,  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving  schools  where  education  credit  in 
lieu  of  experience  credit  is  claimed  by  applicants  for  the  CPA  certificate.  The 
School  of  Business  Administration  is  so  approved.  For  further  information  stu- 
dents should  write  to  the  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Accountancy  of  Colorado, 
1 550  Lincoln  Street,  Suite  205,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 


1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101  Military  Science  (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101  Economic  Geography   (B) 


FRESHMAN 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

3cr. 

107  Economic   History   (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

21 1  Principles  of  Economics 

201  Analytic  Methods 

201   Principles  of  Management  (B) 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

201  Intermediate  Accounting 


3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

i)      3 

cr. 

2-3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

202  Analytic  Methods 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

202  Intermediate  Accounting 


17-18  cr. 


17-18  cr. 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
1-2  cr. 
3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 

301   Analytic  Methods 

311   Money  and  Banking  (B) 

301    Business  Law 

305  Advanced  Accounting  (B) 

309  Cost  Accounting 

101  Theology  (C) 


JUNIOR 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr 

3cr. 

Intermediate  Economics  (B) 

3cr 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr 

3cr. 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 

3cr 

2  cr. 

310  Cost  Accounting 

2cr 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr 

15  cr. 


15  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems  in  Business 

103  Development  of  the  U.S. 

Theology  (C) 
411  Auditing  (B) 
461  Seminar 
403  Human  Relations  (B) 

Science  Elective 


SENIOR 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems  in  Business 

2cr 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  the  U.S. 

2cr 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr 

3  cr. 

451  Income  Tax 

3cr 

1  cr. 

462  Seminar 

1  cr 

2cr. 

Advanced  Business  Law  (D) 

2  cr 

3cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

15cr. 
NOTE:  For  explanation  of  symbols  see  page  38. 


15  cr. 
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CURRICULUM 

101,  102.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  elementary  course  acquaints 
students  with  the  entire  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedures:  journalizing,  posting,  taking  a 
trial  balance,  preparing  working  papers  and  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  the  books. 
The  individual  proprietorship  and  partnership  forms  of  business  are  covered,  but  the 
corporate  approach  is  emphasized  throughout,  beginning  with  the  non-trading  business 
and  progressing  to  the  trading  and  the  manufacturing  types  of  business.  Topics  em- 
phasized are:  perpetual  and  periodical  inventory  methods;  use  of  special  journals,  con- 
trol accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers;  the  voucher  system;  issuance  and  retirement  of 
bonds;  reconciliation  of  cash;  notes  and  drafts;  depreciation  and  payroll  procedures. 
Laboratory  attendance  of  two  hours  is  required.  Six  credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Accounting.  This  course  is  primarily  concerned 
with  an  investigation  and  analysis  of  the  accounting  problems  and  practices  of  the  corpo- 
ration, with  detailed  study  of  the  component  elements  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income 
statement.  Basic  topics  are:  accepted  and  alternative  methods  in  the  accounting 
cycle;  financial  statements,  their  form,  content  and  use;  accounting  problems  of  the 
corporation;  detailed  analysis  of  the  balance-sheet,  accounts,  determination  of  net  in- 
come; statement  of  application  of  funds.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  101-102.  Six  credits,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

203.  Managerial  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  technique  involved  in  the 
gathering,  recording,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  and  statistical  data  used  in  the 
solution  of  internal  problems  of  management.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  construc- 
tion, analysis  and  interpretation  of  reports;  establishment  of  operating  and  financial 
standards;  measurement  of  managerial  performance;  use  of  budgets  in  managerial  con- 
trol; use  of  cost  data  and  interpretation  of  cost  reports;  use  of  quantitative  data  in  the 
formulation  of  policies;  consideration  of  various  aspects  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  including  the  preparation  of  individual  income  tax  returns.  Prerequisite:  Acct. 
101-102.  Three  ere di Is. 

305.  Advanced  Accounting.  This  course  applies  fundamental  theory  to 
a  number  of  important  activities  in  business.  Activities  studied  are:  partnerships,  special 
sales  procedures,  consolidations,  fiduciaries  and  actuarial  science.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  201- 
2.  Three  credits. 

309,  310.  Elementary  Cost  Accounting.  Basic  cost  accounting  proce- 
dures are  discussed  from  the  following  viewpoints:  cost  principle;  cost  determination; 
cost  control;  cost  analysis.  Topics  treated  intensively  include  the  financial  statements  of  a 
manufacturing  enterprise,  the  manufacturing  chart  of  accounts,  cost  classification  and  cost 
systems,  the  cost  cycle,  job  order  costing,  voucher  and  factory  ledgers.  Accounting  for  the 
three  cost  elements  of  materials,  labor  and  manufacturing  expense  is  treated  in  detail. 
The  subject  of  budgeting  is  developed  as  a  prelude  to  standard  costs  which  are  treated 
extensively.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  201-2  or  203.  Four  credits. 

411.  Auditing.  Auditing  standards  and  procedures  employed  in  the 
verification  of  accounting  records  and  reports  underlying  the  financial  statements  of  a 
business  enterprise  are  studied  and  evaluated.  An  audit  practice  case  is  prepared  by  each 
student  as  an  application  of  the  auditing  principles  studied.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  202,  305. 
Three  credits. 
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451.  Introductory  Income  Tax  Accounting.  This  course  analyzes  the 
more  common  and  basic  features  of  Federal  income  tax  laws  as  they  primarily  affect  in- 
dividuals, partnerships  and  corporation.  Principal  topics:  returns,  rates,  exemptions, 
income,  deductions,  capital  gains  and  losses,  withholding,  declarations  and  payments. 
Official  forms  are  used  to  illustrate  practical  problems  relating  to  the  foregoing  classes 
of  taxpayers.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  202  or  203.  Three  credits. 

461,  462.  Seminar  in  Accounting.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  a 
student's  ability  in  technical  expression,  deepen  his  understanding  of  accounting  theory, 
and  acquaint  him  with  contemporary  accounting  problems  and  literature.  Students  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and  methodology  of  research  and  required  to  pre- 
pare a  research  paper.  Two  credits. 

Department  of  Commerce 

William  K.  Schusler,  Chairman 


REQUIREMENTS 

The  department  of  commerce  embraces  the  following  areas  for 
study:  advertising,  sales,  foreign  trade,  market  research,  and  transportation. 
Marketing  problems,  course  number  315,  is  required  of  all  Commerce  students 
plus  one  course  from  322  or  411  and  one  course  from  406,  412  or  414.  This  ar- 
rangement allows  opportunity  for  additional  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
specific  vocational  interest.  Students  should  consult  with  their  faculty  adviser  or 
the  head  of  the  department  in  selecting  courses  to  round  out  their  commerce 
program. 
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FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

101  Logic 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 

101  English  Composition 

3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3  cr. 

101  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

101  Economic  Geography  (B) 

3cr. 

107  Economic  History  (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 

17-18  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

201  English  Literature 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3  cr. 

211  Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

201  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

202  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

201  Principles  of  Management  (B)     3  cr. 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

3cr. 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

203  Managerial  Accounting   (B) 

3cr. 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 

3cr. 

17-18  cr. 

16-17  cr. 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

301  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 

3cr. 

Intermediate  Economics  (B) 

3cr. 

301  Business  Law 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

101  Theology 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

315  Marketing  Problems  (B) 

3  cr. 

322  Principles  of  Sales  (B) 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. • 

or 

411  Marketing  Research 

3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

15-16  cr. 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

406  Foreign  Trade 

Theology 

2cr. 

or 

Commerce  Elective  (B) 

6  cr. 

412  Transportation 



or 

15  cr. 

414  Traffic  Management 

3cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

403  Human  Relations  (B) 

2cr. 

14  cr. 
NOTE:  For  explanation  of  symbols  see  page  38. 
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CURRICULUM 

100.  World  Geography.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  political,  physi- 
cal and  economic  geography  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Map  interpretation,  spatial 
relationships,  population  distribution,  climates,  soils,  vegetation  and  mineral  resources 
will  be  stressed.  Three  credits. 

101.  Economic  Geography.  This  course  examines  the  present  and  po- 
tential products  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions.  The  course  concerns  itself 
essentially  with  man's  utilization  of  natural  resources  in  making  a  living.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  geographical  foundation  and  operation  of  major  industries  including  agri- 
culture, food  processing,  extractive  activities,  textiles,  and  transportation.  Principal 
domestic  and  world  trade  movements  are  analyzed.  Class  discussion  is  supplemented  by 
visual  aids  and  field  trips.  Three  credits. 

204.  Principles  of  Marketing.  In  this  course  the  techniques  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  all  classes  of  products  are  studied.  The  major  marketing  functions- 
transportation,  storage  and  demand  creation— are  analyzed.  The  operations  of  marketing 
institutions  including  wholesalers,  department  stores,  chain  stores,  industrial  distributors, 
brokers,  selling  agencies,  and  commodity  exchanges  are  critically  appraised.  Legislations, 
such  as  the  Fair  Trade  Laws  and  the  Robertson-Patman  Act,  are  examined.  The  increas- 
ing role  of  government  in  the  field  of  distribution  is  explored  and  evaluated.  Three 
credits. 
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315.  Marketing  Problems.  This  course  employs  the  case  method  illus- 
trative of  typical  marketing  problems  such  as  merchandising,  advertising,  selection  of 
channels  of  distribution,  and  development  of  new  products.  These  problems  are  analyzed 
as  they  affect  different  middlemen  in  the  marketing  structure  including  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  jobbers,  brokers,  agents,  and  similar  functionaries.  Theories  of 
marketing  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  examples  so  that  the  student  may  develop 
a  more  realistic  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  value  of  the  practitioner's 
judgments.  Current  marketing  developments  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Com.  204.  Three 
credits. 

322.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  This  course  covers  the  fundamentals 
of  selling,  analyzing  the  product,  organization  of  selling  background,  psychology  of  sales 
appeal,  buying  motives,  reserve  arguments  and  development  of  the  salesman's  person- 
ality. Special  attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  merchandising,  promotion,  creation  of 
consumer  demand,  dealer  contracts,  good  taste  in  buying  and  selling,  business  ethics,  and 
market  analysis.  Three  credits. 

324,  325.  Effective  Communication  Arts.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  four  communication  arts:  reading,  listening,  speaking  and 
writing,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  arts  to  business  practice  and 
problems.  (Taught  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  English.)  Six  credits,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

405.  International  Economics.  This  course  is  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Three  credits. 

406.  Foreign  Trade.  A  study  of  the  techniques  of  international  trade. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  contract,  overseas  shipment,  customs  procedure  in  this  country 


and  abroad,  marine  insurance,  packing  for  overseas  trade,  financing  exports  and  import 
shipments,  foreign  exchange  and  carriage  of  goods  by  air.  Prerequisites:  Com.  204,  Econ. 
211,  212.  Three  credits. 

411.  Marketing  Research.  This  course  examines  the  means  and  meth- 
ods business  management  uses  to  get  the  necessary  information  for  decision  making 
involving  what  to  produce,  how  much  to  produce,  and  how  to  distribute  goods  that  are 
produced.  The  various  types  of  marketing  research— consumer  research,  motivational 
research,  market  analysis,  sales  analysis  and  sales  forecasting,  product  research,  and  ad- 
vertising research— are  studied  in  some  detail.  Three  credits. 

412.  Transportation.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion operation  and  economic  development  of  the  railroads,  motor  carriers,  water  carriers 
and  air  carriers  of  the  United  States.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  its  amendments, 
and  the  public  regulation,  state  and  federal,  of  the  various  carriers  will  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Com.  204;  Econ.  211-212.  Three  credits. 

414.  Traffic  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  traffic  departments  of  industrial  concerns.  Topics  treated  are:  organization 
of  shipping  departments:  car  records  for  the  control  of  private  car  lines;  claims,  routing, 
service  and  rating  departments;  regulations  governing  packing,  shipping  and  sales; 
shippers'  relations  with  carriers;  freight  and  express  tariffs;  delays  in  transit;  receipt  and 
delivery  of  property.  Intensive  work  in  the  rate  structures  of  the  United  States  will  be 
an  important  item.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  21 1-212.  Three  credits. 
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415.  Principles  of  Retailing.  An  introduction  to  store  operation  and  to 
the  methods  employed  in  distributing  goods  and  in  servicing  customers.  Topics  include: 
role  of  the  salesman,  the  buyer,  and  the  merchandising  executive:  store  location  and 
layout  and  types  of  store  operations.  Prerequisite:  Com.  204.  Three  credits.  (Offered 
alternate  years) 

427.  Sales  Management.  The  student  is  introduced  to  problems  of 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  management  and  the  relationship  of  sales  manager  to  other 
departments.  Topics  included  are:  marketing  policies,  selecting  and  training  salesmen, 
assigning  territory,  routing  salesmen,  methods  of  compensation,  stimulating  sales,  plan- 
ning sales  literature,  salesmen's  reports.  Prerequisite:  Com.  322.  Three  credits. 


Department  of  Economics 

Thomas  McDermott,  Chairman 


REQUIREMENTS 

Students  interested  in  Economics  as  an  area  of  concentration  should 
follow  the  following  sequence:  Economics  211-212,  301  and  302.  For  other 
courses  to  round  out  the  programs,  students  should  consult  with  the  faculty 
adviser.  As  a  general  rule  students  are  urged  to  select  courses  in  the  General 
Elective  from  political  science,  sociology,  social  philosophy,   and  mathematics. 
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FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

101   Logic 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 

101   English  Composition 

3  cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

101   Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

101   Military   Science   (A) 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military   Science   (A) 

2-3  cr. 

101   Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

101   Economic   Geography   (B) 

3cr. 

107  Economic   History   (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 

17-18  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3cr. 

211  Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

3  cr. 

201  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

202  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

201  Principles  of   Management   (B)   3  cr. 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

3cr. 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

203  Managerial  Accounting   (B) 

3cr. 

204  Corporation   Finance   (B) 

3cr. 

17-18  cr. 

16-17  cr. 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

301  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 

3cr. 

302  Price  and  Production  Economics  3  cr. 

301   Business  Law 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

301   National  Income  Analysis 

3cr. 

Economic  Elective 

3cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 
15-16  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

SENIOR 

YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

403  Human   Relations   (B) 

2cr. 

Economic  Elective 

6  cr. 

Economic  Elective 

3cr. 



15  cr. 


14  cr. 
NOTE:  For  explanation  of  symbols  see  page  38. 
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CURRICULUM 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and  minors  are 
not  in  the  fields  of  social  sciences  or  Business  Administration.  Offered  both  semesters. 
Three  credits. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Europe  and  America.  A  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  western  economic  institutions  and  practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  origin 
of  capitalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  spread  of  capitalism.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  institutional  development  and 
productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Three  credits. 

211,  212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts, 
institutions,  practices,  and  principles  as  they  appear  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  economic  goods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  and  minoring  in  the 
various  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism  and  business  administration.  Six  credits,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

301.  National  Income  Analysis.  A  conceptual  analysis  of  national  in- 
come theory,  its  tools,  its  basic  principles  and  its  social  and  economic  significance.  The 
course  treats  the  macroeconomic  method  of  economic  analysis.  It  is  concerned  with 
explaining  the  development  and  nature  of  national  income  aggregates.  The  basic  princi- 
ples of  national  income  theory  are  developed  and  explained  in  order  to  place  into  focus 
the  operations  of  the  American  economy  and  the  many  problems  relating  to  it.  Three 
credits. 


<* 
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302.  Price  and  Production  Economics.  A  modern  analysis  of  price  of 
commodities  and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries,  and  of  their 
effects  on  the  structure  of  production  and  income  distribution,  in  contrast  to  the  study 
of  aggregates  in  National  Income  Economics.  Three  credits. 

311.  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  is  taught  by  the  Department  of 
Finance.  Three  credits. 

312.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  American  practices  and  policies 
on  the  various  levels  of  government.  Three  credits. 

402.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capitalism, 
socialism,  communism,  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on  analysis  rather 
than  mere  description  of  the  economics  of  various  countries.  Three  credits. 

405.  International  Economics.  This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the 
foreign  trade  theory  and  principles  of  international  monetary  economics  as  well  as  foreign 
trade  policy.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include:  the  theory  of  comparative  advantage  and 
neoclassical  theory,  the  analysis  of  the  balance  of  payments  and  foreign  exchanges,  meth- 
ods and  purposes  of  trade  regulations  and  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy.  The  course  also 
describes  institutions  and  the  most  important  contemporary  international  economic  prob- 
lems. Three  credits. 

406.  Foreign  Trade.  The  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Three  credits. 

413.  Labor  Economics.  Analysis  of  the  principles  for  wage  and  employ- 
ment determination  in  contemporary  American  economy  under  non-union  conditions  as 
well  as  under  collective  bargaining.  The  institutional  development  underlying  labor 
supply  and  demand  is  studied  with  direct  emphasis  on  its  impact  on  employment  and 
production,  on  the  general  wage-level  and  on  wage  differentials,  on  the  distribution  of 
national  income  and  on  general  social  welfare.  The  course  also  includes  a  comparative 
study  of  problems  in  labor  economics  in  America  and  other  democratic  countries.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

417.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  Shows  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic thought  from  the  Age  of  Mercantilism  to  1890.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
writings  of  Mun,  Petty,  Quesnay,  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Marx,  Jevons,  and  the 
Austrian  School.  It  offers  a  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  writers  and  the 
influence  of  institutional  conditions  upon  their  philosophy.  Major  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  value  and  distribution  theory  as  it  developed.  Three  credits. 

418.  Modern  Economic  Theory.  A  brief  review  of  classical  tradition 
emphasizing  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  and  Marxian  socialism  showing  their  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  Twentieth  Century  economic  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  primarily 
upon  the  writings  of  Marshall,  Schumpter,  and  Keynes,  applying  their  theories  to  the 
problems  of  contemporary  economic  policy.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  economic  growth 
and  development  and  the  essentials  of  welfare  economics  in  today's  society.  Three  credits. 

419.  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.  This  course  will  present  the 
analysis  of  business  cycles,  their  modification  by  non-cyclic  business  fluctuations  and  the 
effects  of  cyclic  change  upon  the  firm,  the  industry  and  the  economy.  Modern  develop- 
ments in  economic  forecasting  will  be  reviewed.  Three  credits. 
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420.  Business  and  Public  Policy.  A  study  of  the  regulatory  techniques 
used  by  government  to  influence  and  modify  business  behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
anti-trust  laws  and  procedure,  exclusion  and  discrimination,  patent  abuses  and  special 
regulatory  problems.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211-212.  Three  credits. 

421.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the  state 
of  the  nation's  economy  and  its  current  problems  on  the  basis  of  critical  examination  of 
economic  reports  by  official  and  private  sources  (such  as  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  begin  developing  in  the  graduating 
senior  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  apply  the  analytical  knowledge  he  has  acquired  dur- 
ing his  undergraduate  study  of  economics  and  related  fields  of  social  science  and  business 
administration.  Three  credits. 

423.  Theory  of  Economic  Development.  The  course  is  designed  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  area  of  economic  development.  The  subject  matter  of  this 
course  conveniently  divides  itself  into  five  major  categories— the  nature  of  development 
and  problems  of  measurement,  theories  of  development,  factors  and  forces  affecting 
economic  growth,  different  approaches  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  problems  of 
domestic  and  international  stability.  Approach  to  this  course  encompasses  detailed  study 
as  well  as  a  strong  emphasis  on  theoretical  and  critical  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Economics 
21 1,  212  and  301.  Three  credits. 

424.  Problems,  Policies  and  Case  Studies  in  Economic  Development. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester  course  in  economic  development.  An 
attempt  is  made  in  this  semester  to  apply  the  tools,  techniques,  and  theories  of  develop- 
ment to  selected  regions  and  countries  of  the  world.  The  course  is  divided  into  four  broad 
areas— the  nature  and  problems  of  the  case  study  method,  the  nature  of  the  socio-economic 
structure  and  its  impact  on  development,  problems  of  measurement  and  of  comparison, 
and  the  changing  role  of  the  basic  factors  of  production.  Considerable  time  will  be 
devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  the  actual  policy  measures  adopted  for  development  by 
selected  countries.  Prerequisites:  Economics  21 1,  212,  301,  and  423.  Three  credits. 

Department  of  Finance 

Albert  G.  Sweetser,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  program  in  finance  embraces  the  areas  of  banking,  credits, 
financial  management,  insurance,  investments,  and  real  estate.  Students  concen- 
trating in  Finance  should  take  315  Principles  of  Insurance  and  417  Investment 
Analysis.  Students  should  consult  with  their  faculty  adviser  in  selecting  other 
courses  to  round  out  their  finance  program. 
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FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101  Military   Science   (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101  Economic   Geography    (B) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
1-2  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


2nd  Semester 

102  Ethics 

102  English  Composition 

102  Analytic  Methods 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

107  Economic   History    (B) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 

17-18  cr. 


1st  Semester 


201 
211 
201 
201 
201 
203 


English  Literature 

Principles  of  Economics 

Analytic  Methods 

Principles  of   Management 

Military  Science   (A) 

Managerial   Accounting   (B)  3  cr. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr.            202  English  Literature  3  cr. 

3  cr.            212  Principles  of  Economics  3  cr. 

3  cr.            202  Analytic  Methods  3  cr. 

(B)   3  cr.            204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B)  3  cr. 

2-3  cr.            202  Military  Science  (A)  1-2  cr. 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B)  3  cr. 


17-18  cr.  16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 

301   Analytic  Methods 

311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 

301   Business  Law 

Theology 
315  Principles  of  Insurance 

General  Elective 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 

Theology 
403   Human    Relations    (B) 

Finance  Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 


3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr. 

3cr. 

Intermediate  Economics  (B) 

3cr. 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

2cr. 

Theology   (C) 

2cr. 

3  cr. 

Finance  Elective 

3cr. 

2-3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

15-16  cr. 

SENIOR 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2cr. 

423  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

2cr. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

3cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

2cr. 

7/7  Investment  Analysis  (B) 

3  cr. 

3  cr. 

Finance  Elective 

3cr. 

14  cr. 
NOTE:  For  explanation  of  symbols  see  page  38. 


15cr. 
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CURRICULUM 

204.  Corporation  Finance.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  combine  the 
descriptive  study  of  external  sources  and  processes  of  financing  with  the  analytical  tools 
of  financial  and  analysis  and  apply  them  to  the  problem  areas  of  financial  decision  mak- 
ing. Specific  topics  covered  are  short-term  and  long-term  financing,  security  markets, 
analysis  of  financial  data,  financial  projections,  planning  the  financial  structure  and 
capital  budgeting.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  101-102.  Three  credits. 

301.  National  Income  Economics.  A  study  of  Social  Economic  Account- 
ing and  analysis  of  the  factors  that  determine  Gross  National  Product  and  related  aggre- 
gate measures  and  indications  of  the  overall  performance  of  the  nation's  economy  in  the 
short  run  and  over  longer  periods  of  time.  (Taught  by  the  Economics  Department.)  Three 
credits. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  The  primary  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  give  students  an  understanding  of  the  influence  of  money  and  the  activities  of 
monetary  institutions  on  price  levels,  levels  of  income  and  employment,  and  the  rate  of 
economic  growth.  The  first  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  largely  to  study  of  the  evolution- 
ary development  of  money  and  the  banking  system  and  of  the  structure  and  operations 
of  the  present  United  States  monetary  system.  The  second  half  is  devoted  largely  to 
theory  and  policy  and  to  consideration  of  proposals  for  change  in  the  structure  and 
policies  of  the  system.  Although  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  domestic  operations  and 
policies  of  the  commercial  banking  system,  the  significant  role  of  other  private  and  gov- 
ernmental financial  institutions  is  emphasized  and  occasion  is  taken  throughout  to  illus- 
trate international  monetary  relationships.   Prerequisite:    Econ.   211-212.    Three  credits. 

312.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  American  practices  and  policies 
on  the  various  levels  of  government.  (Taught  by  the  Department  of  Economics.)  Three 
credits. 

315.  Principles  of  Insurance.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practices  of 
risk-bearing.  Survey  of  life,  inland  marine,  marine,  casualty,  and  social  insurance,  and  of 
fidelity  and  surety  bonding.  Prerequisite:  Econ.  211-212.  Three  credits. 

321.  Corporate  Financial  Problems.  A  study  of  the  financial  problems 
unique  to  corporations,  using  the  case  method.  Topics  will  center  around  the  various 
types  of  securities  and  their  issuance,  conversion,  and  repayment;  direct  placements; 
mergers,  acquisitions,  spin-offs,  and  sales  of  assets;  determination  of  policy  with  respect 
to  surplus,  reserves,  dividends,  pension  funds,  and  executive  compensation;  effects  of 
taxation;  and  cash  management,  capital  budgeting,  and  financial-structure  planning. 
Three  credits. 

415.  Financial  Commercial  Transactions.  A  study  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  various  types  of  business  transactions  such  as  sales,  loans,  leases,  consignments, 
shipments,  and  storage;  also  of  the  financing  of  the  assets  involved  such  as  goods,  receiva- 
bles, plant,  equipment,  and  intangibles.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  loans  made  by 
commercial  banks,  factors,  and  finance  companies  from  the  points  of  view  of  both  lender 
and  borrower.  Use  is  made  of  case  problems  in  the  field  of  working-capital  management. 
Prerequisites:  Acct.  202  or  203,  Fin.  204;   co-requisite:   Bus.  Law  301.   Two  credits. 


416.  Credit  Management.  Consideration  of  the  problems  involved  in 
extension  of  short-term  and  instalment  commercial  credit  by  financial  institutions,  manu- 
facturers, and  wholesalers.  Case  problems  are  used  exclusively  in  developing  principles 
applicable  in  establishing  terms  of  sale,  approving  credit  limits,  handling  difficult  collec- 
tions and  working  out  of  insolvent  situations.  Students  obtain  considerable  practice  in 
analysis  of  financial  statements  and  evaluation  of  data  found  in  mercantile-agency  reports. 
Prerequisite:  Fin.  415;  co-requisite:  Bus.  Law  302.  Two  credits. 

417.  Investment  Analysis.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a 
methodology  and  technique  of  dealing  with  diversified  investment  problems.  The  funda- 
mental principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  proper  use  and  care  of  savings  and  capital 
accumulations  are  covered  by  a  study  of  such  topics  as:  types  of  investors  and  their  needs, 
professional  management  of  funds;  classes  of  investments  and  their  limitations;  portfolio 
structure  and  revision;  practical  tests  of  investment  theories;  taxation;  sources  of  in- 
formation; financial  customs.  Prerequisites:  Fin.  204,  311.  Three  credits. 

420.  Life  Insurance.  This  course  summarizes  the  principles  of  insurance 
as  applied  to  personal  and  business  needs;  types  of  contracts  and  other  legal  aspects; 
settlement  options;  programming;  premiums  and  reserves;  types  of  carriers;  and  state 
regulations.  Prerequisite:  Fin.  315.  Two  credits. 

423.  Casualty  Insurance.  An  examination  of  the  casualty  insurance 
coverages— including  workmen's  compensation;  accident  and  health;  burglary,  robbery, 
and  theft;  third  party  liability— with  application  to  personal  and  business  situations. 
Prerequisites:  Fin.  315.  Two  credits. 
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425.  Cases  and  Problems  in  Finance.  An  integrated  study  of  financial 
topics  through  the  medium  of  case  problems.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  capital  expen- 
ditures policies,  long-term  and  short-term  financing,  credit  control,  consolidations  and 
mergers  and  analysis  of  the  financial  statement.  Seniors  only.  Two  credits. 

428.  Real  Estate  Financing.  A  study  of  the  basic  problems  involved  in 
financing  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  real  estate  from  the  points  of  view  of 
both  owner  and  lender.  The  legal  nature  and  financial  significance  of  options,  titles, 
deeds,  liens,  mortgages,  leases,  and  related  financial  instruments  such  as  promissory  notes, 
sale-and-lease-back  arrangements,  and  construction-loan  agreements  are  treated  in  detail. 
Case  problems  are  assigned  in  two  areas:  determination  of  real-estate  loan  policies  by 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings-and-loan  associations,  and  life-insurance 
companies;  and  consideration  by  management  of  business  enterprises  of  questions  of 
whether  to  buy  or  to  lease,  and  of  when  it  is  advantageous  to  improve  the  working-capital 
position  by  entering  into  lease-back  arrangements.  Two  credits. 

450.  Seminar  in  Finance.  Open  only  to  finance  majors  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  department,  have  demonstrated  ability  to  benefit  from  projects  involving 
extensive  reading  and  individual  research.  Topical  emphasis  will  vary,  depending  upon 
current  developments  and  the  needs  and  interests  of  students.  Three  credits. 
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Department  of  Management 

J.  James  Miller,  Chairman 

REQUIREMENTS 

Basic  courses  which  are  required  of  all  students  who  select  manage- 
ment as  their  area  of  concentration  are:  308,  Industrial  Management;  309,  Ad- 
ministrative Organization;  311,  Personnel  Management;  and  314,  Industrial  Re- 
lations. Those  who  are  then  interested  in  pursuing  the  production  aspects  of 
management  will  choose  from  415,  Motion  and  Time  Study  and  440,  Materials 
Handling  and  Plant  Layout.  Those  who  are  especially  interested  in  personnel 
will  choose  from  438,  Wage  and  Salary  Administration  and  444,  Collective 
Bargaining. 

FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

101  Logic 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3  cr. 

101   English  Composition 

3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

101  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science   (A) 

2-3  cr. 

101   Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

101   Economic  Geography   (B) 

3cr. 

107  Economic  History  (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 

17-18  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3cr. 

211   Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

3cr. 

201  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

202  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

201   Principles   of   Management 

(B)  3  cr. 

204  Principles   of   Marketing   (B) 

3  cr. 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

202  Military  Science   (A) 

1-2  cr. 

203  Managerial   Accounting  (B) 

3cr. 

204  Corporation    Finance    (B) 

3cr. 

17-18  cr. 

16-17  cr. 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

301   Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 

3cr. 

Intermediate  Economics  (B) 

3cr. 

301   Business  Law 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

308  Production  Management   (B)        3  cr. 

311  Personnel   Management   (B) 

3cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 


15-16  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 
403  Human   Relations  (B) 

Theology  (C) 
309  Administrative  Organization 


SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2  cr.            423  Case  Problems  2  cr. 
2cr.            104  Development  of  U.S.  2  cr. 

3  cr.  Science  Elective  3  cr. 

2  cr.            314  Industrial  Relations  (B)  3  cr. 
2cr.  Theology  (C)  2  cr. 

3  cr.  Management  Elective  3  cr. 


14  cr. 


15  cr. 


(A)  Military  Science  (8  credits)  is  required  of  male  students.  Veterans  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements. Female  students  must  take  8  credits  (free  electives)  in  lieu  of  the  ROTC  requirement. 
Male  students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  take  1  credit  the  first  semester,  3  credits 
the  second  semester,  3  credits  the  third  semester,  and  1  credit  the  fourth  semester.  Army  ROTC 
students  take  2  credits  each  semester  for  the  first  4  semesters.  Students  who  complete  the  advanced 
ROTC  programs  (10-12  additional  credits)  are  excused  from  Human  Relations  403  (2  credits). 
The  Air  Force  Program  requires  that  along  with  the  102  and  202  military  science  courses  the 
student  predesignate  a  non  military  course  for  which  the  final  grade  will  include  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  student's  Military  Science  Q.P.A.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Army  ROTC 
Program  should  consult  the  Army  faculty  regarding  the  inclusion  of  non  Military  credits  in  the 
determination  of  their  Military  Science  Q.P.A. 

(B)  Courses  bearing  the  designation  (B)  may  be  taken  in  either  semester  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  classified. 

(C)  Theology— The  requirement  of  8  credits  in  Theology  is  binding  only  on  Catholic  students, 
although  others  are  invited  to  participate  in  one  or  more  courses.  Non-Catholic  students  may 
substitute  credits  as  an  equivalence  in  Religion  from  any  course  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
History,  Sociology,  or  Political  Science. 

(D)  Accounting  majors  are  required  to  complete  6  credits  in  business  law.  In  addition  to  business 
law  301-302  (4  credits)  it  is  recommended  that  the  students  take  408— Corporations  (2  credits)  and 
at  least  one  of  the  following:  406— Partnerships;  405— Personal  Property,  Bailments  and  Trans- 
portation; 402— Sales  of  Coods;  and  401— Commercial  Paper. 
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CURRICULUM 

201.  Principles  of  Management.  This  course  represents  an  initial  in- 
troduction to  the  essential  principles  of  management  centered  around  the  concept  of 
management  being  a  basic  process  which  is  distinct  and  applicable  to  all  enterprises. 
Planning,  organizing,  actuating,  and  controlling  comprise  the  fundamental  functions  of 
management,  making  up  the  management  process.  These  functions  constitute  the  frame- 
work around  which  this  course  is  built.  Emphasis  is  given  to  planning  which  is  rapidly 
growing  in  managerial  importance.  Decision  making,  managerial  creativity  and  the  art 
of  management  are  thoroughly  developed.  Three  credits. 

308.  Industrial  Management.  A  follow  up  course  to  Principles  of  Man- 
agement in  which  all  important  phases  of  management  are  developed.  Topics  such  as 
purchasing,  inventory  control,  motion  and  time  study,  plant  layout,  pricing,  etc.  are 
covered.  An  intermediate  course  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  specialized  treatment 
of  management  areas  in  the  advanced  courses.  Three  credits. 

309.  Administrative  Organization.  A  course  presenting  organizational 
concepts  as  they  relate  to  the  operation  of  an  enterprise.  Line,  staff,  and  functional  rela- 
tionships are  thoroughly  developed.  Both  formal  and  informal  relationships  are  con- 
sidered as  they  are  developed  and  exist  within  a  firm.  Authority,  responsibility,  delegation, 
centralization  and  decentralization  of  control  and  other  related  organizational  problems 
are  considered.  Three  credits. 


311.  Personnel  Management.  A  course  presenting  techniques  of  man- 
power management.  Involves  study  of  recruiting  and  screening  techniques,  training  pro- 
grams, merit  rating,  wage  payment  plans,  safety,  disciplinary  programming,  etc.  Current 
practice  is  presented  in  the  form  of  case  material.  Three  credits. 
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314.  Industrial  Relations.  A  course  developed  to  present  to  the  student 
historical  knowledge  of  the  labor  movement,  current  status  and  importance  in  industry, 
and  the  legal  status  of  labor  governing  the  actions  of  management  in  a  myriad  of  ways. 
Presents  the  role  of  labor,  management  and  government  in  collective  bargaining  and 
current  industrial  relations  policies  and  practices.  Three  credits. 

403.  Human  Relations  in  Administration.  An  advanced  course  treating 
of  the  human  aspect  as  it  is  encountered  in  the  industrial  organization.  Involves  an 
analysis  of  behavioristic  patterns  of  individuals  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  work 
groups.  Deals  with  motivation,  goals,  needs,  frustrations,  etc.  as  they  relate  to  the  indus- 
trial situation.  Seniors  only.  Two  credits. 

409.  Executive  Action  Simulation.  A  two  credit  course  incorporating 
the  Games  Theory  Approach.  The  teaching  techniques  of  Case  Method  and  Role 
Playing  are  combined  in  a  simulated  business  environment  in  which  the  students  make 
the  decisions  affecting  the  conduct  of  a  business.  Participants  are  divided  into  teams  with 
key  corporate  duties  being  assigned  and  several  teams  compete  against  each  other  in  an 
attempt  to  operate  the  "firm"  on  the  optimum  profitable  basis.  Open  to  exceptional 
students  only.  Two  credits. 
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414.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  An  advanced  course  in  management  that 
explores  thoroughly  method  analysis  as  used  in  industry  for  improvement  of  production 
methods.  Techniques  currently  employed  in  the  setting  of  time  standards  as  developed 
under  time  study  techniques  comprises  the  second  phase  of  the  course.  These  areas  are 
then  related  to  the  problem  of  job  and  wage  evaluation.  Three  credits. 

422-423.  Cask  Problems  in  Business.  This  interdisciplinary  course  pre- 
sents problems  which  will  require  students  to  integrate  skills  and  information  acquired 
throughout  the  program  in  business  administration.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  interpretation 
and  presentation  of  quantitative  data  and  on  frequent  oral  and  written  reports.  Seniors 
only.  Four  credits. 

438.  Wage  and  Salary  Administration.  An  advanced  course  involving 
a  study  of  the  major  wage  administrative  problems.  Wage  evaluation  programs  are  cov- 
ered with  emphasis  placed  on  the  point  system  and  the  factor  comparison  method.  A 
study  of  wage  payment  plans  and  wage  incentives  comprises  the  second  phase  of  the 
course.  Merit  rating  and  other  areas  related  to  the  wage  problem  are  also  included. 
Three  credits. 

440.  Materials  Handling  and  Plant  Layout.  A  practical  analysis  and 
appraisal  of  the  development,  design,  and  layout  of  effective  industrial  plants.  The 
application  of  materials  handling  and  their  integration  with  the  production  process. 
Discussion  of  equipment  and  methods  of  handling.  Three  credits. 

444.  Collective  Bargaining.  Study  of  the  relation  of  federal  and  state 
legislation  to  collective  bargaining:  analysis  of  substantive  issues  and  administrative 
aspects  of  collective  agreements;  specific  provisions  including  adjustment  of  grievances; 
conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration;  collective  bargaining  and  public  policy.  Three 
credits. 

Business  Law 

Frank  T.  Ebberts,  Chairman 

Business  Law  can  help  the  student  understand  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  by  giving  him  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  govern  him  and  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  Each  of  the  following  courses  in  business  law  gives  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  duties,  rights,  and  remedies  which  the  community, 
through  law,  imposes  upon  or  makes  available  to  those  who  engage  in  certain 
types  of  business  transactions.  At  the  same  time,  the  student  is  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  law  is  technical  and  complicated  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  recognize  a  business  legal  problem  which  is  too  difficult  for  him  to 
determine  for  himself.  In  addition,  each  course  contributes  extensively  to  the 
development  of  a  capacity  to  reason  through  the  analysis  of  factual  situations, 
the  selection  of  legal  principles  applicable  thereto,  and  the  logical  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  facts.  The  text  and  case  methods  are  used  in  all  courses. 


CURRICULUM 

301,  302.  Orientation,  Contracts,  Agency  and  Employment.  The  stu- 
dent is  prepared  for  the  study  of  business  law  through  a  knowledge  of  the  role  and 
rationale  of  law  in  modern  society.  This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  formation  of  contracts,  the  legal  requisites  of  an  enforceable  agree- 
ment, the  transfer  of  contractual  rights  and  duties,  the  discharge  of  contracts;  the  relation- 
ship between  principal  and  agent,  the  employer  and  employee,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  each  to  the  other  and  to  those  with  whom  they  deal.  Four  credits. 

401.  Commercial  Paper.  The  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  are  studied  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  kinds  of  commercial  paper,  requisites 
and  meaning  of  negotiability,  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties,  methods  of  transfer, 
rights  of  holders  and  defenses,  and  discharge.  Prerequisites:  Bus.  Law  301,  302.  Two 
credits. 

402.  Sales  of  Goods.  The  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
are  studied  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  legality  of  sales  of  goods;  the  formality  of  the 
sales  contract;  the  transfer  of  title  to  goods,  warranties;  and  the  duties,  liabilities,  rights, 
and  remedies  of  the  parties.  Transfers  in  bulk  and  secured  transactions  are  included. 
Prerequisites:  Bus.  Law  301,  302.  Two  credits. 

405.  Personal  Property,  Bailments,  and  Transportation.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  nature  and  classification  of  property,  and  to  the  methods  of  acquiring 
title  to  personal  property.  Bailments  generally  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  nature, 
classification,  and  termination.  Attention  is  given  to  ordinary  and  special  bailments,  and 
to  the  contracts  of  warehousemen  and  factors  in  their  capacities  as  bailees.  Common, 
contract,  and  private  carriers  of  goods  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  duties,  liabili- 
ties, and  rights.  The  study  includes  the  law  applicable  to  common  carriers  of  persons. 
Prerequisites:  Bus.  Law  301,  302.  Two  credits. 
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406.  Partnerships  and  other  Unincorporated  Organizations:  Surety- 
ship and  Guaranty.  This  course  considers  the  nature,  creation,  and  dissolution  of  the 
various  types  of  partnerships;  the  authority  of  partners;  and  their  duties,  rights,  remedies, 
and  liabilities.  Other  unincorporated  organizations  are  included  in  the  study.  Distinction 
is  made  between  suretyship  and  guaranty,  and  consideration  given  to  the  creation  of 
these  relationships,  the  form  of  the  contract,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  creditor,  and  the 
rights  and  defenses  of  the  surety  or  guarantor.  Prerequisites:  Bus.  Law  301,  302.  Two 
credits. 

408.  Corporations.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  classification  of  corpora- 
tions, their  creation  and  termination.  Consideration  is  given  to  corporate  powers,  corpo- 
rate stock,  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders,  and  to  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions. Prerequisites:  Bus.  Law  301,  302.  Two  credits. 


Analytic  Methods  and  Statistics 

Robert  L.  Karg,  Acting  Chairman 

The  rapid  trend  in  business  analysis  has  emphasized  the  important 
relationship  of  mathematics  and  statistics  in  all  areas  of  the  commercial  world. 
The  three-year  sequence  in  Analytic  Methods  brings  mathematics,  statistics  and 
the  computer  into  meaningful  relationships  and  gives  the  student  a  useful  tool 
and  vehicle  of  expression  for  his  business  courses.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  one  of  the  areas  which  a  student  may  select  as  his  major  field  of  study. 

CURRICULUM 

101,  102.  Analytic  Methods.  This  is  the  first  year  of  a  three  year  course 
sequence  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  reason  clearly  and  objectively 
when  analyzing  business  and  economic  problems  of  either  a  qualitative  and/or  a  quanti- 
tative nature.  The  use  of  the  mathematical  tools  of  algebra,  symbolic  logic,  sets,  equa- 
tions, and  functions  in  business  and  economic  applications  will  be  emphasized.  Six 
credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Analytic  Methods.  Includes  the  basic  ideas  of  calculus  needed 
to  understand  and  formulate  business  and  economic  problems  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage; the  nature,  use,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  statistical  data,  including 
elementary  probability  and  measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  and  introduc- 
tion to  vectors,  matrix  algebra,  and  linear  programming;  and  the  principles  of  digital 
computer  programming  and  problem  formulation.  Prerequisite:  Analytic  Methods  101, 
102.  .Six  credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Analytic  Methods.  A  study  of  the  use  of  probability  distri- 
butions, sampling  theory,  testing  of  hypotheses,  and  correlation  and  regression  analysis. 
The  integration  of  micro-economics  with  accounting  and  statistical  data  in  applying 
analytic  methods  and  computer  technology  to  selected  problems  from  marketing, 
production  management  and  finance.  Prerequisite:  Analytic  Methods  203-204.  Six 
credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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351,  352.  Statistics.  The  nature,  use,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of 
statistical  data;  normal  distribution;  sampling  procedures;  the  testing  of  hypotheses, 
and  other  aspects  of  statistical  inference;  index  numbers;  time  series  analysis;  and  ele- 
mentary correlation  procedures.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  104  or  106.  Six  credits,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

405.  Advanced  Statistics.  Methods  of  isolating  trends,  and  seasonal  and 
cyclical  variations;  simple  linear  and  multiple  correlation;  analysis  of  variance;  and 
applications  of  statistical  technique  to  economic  and  business  problems.  Prerequisite: 
Fin.  352.  Three  credits. 


The  Allied  Non-Business  Courses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

203.  Advanced  Prose.  Stylistic  devices  and  techniques  in  representative 
modern  writers;  the  development  of  the  student's  own  prose  style.  Consent  of  instructor 
required.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  Creative  Writing.  Writing  practice  in  varied  forms  according  to 
student's  own  interests.  Prerequisite:  demonstrated  ability  in  English  203.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

300,  301.  Honors  Colloquium.     Topics  variable.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

101,  102.  Westkrn  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces, 
and  cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion  of 
these  elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  changes  wrought  in 
western  culture  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Western  Civilization  Since  1660.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  modern  European  society,  in  its  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious  as  well  as  political 
aspects.  This  course  is  a  second  year  continuation  of  101,  102.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  A  survey  covering  the 
institutional,  dogmatic  and  cultural  developments  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  periods. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  A  study  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  institutional  aspects  of  the  Church  since  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

101.  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  review  and  survey  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  intended  for  those  students  whose  high  school 
background  in  mathematics  is  insufficient  to  pursue  the  study  of  college  mathematics. 
May  be  used  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  high  school  mathematics.  Not  to  be  counted 
toward  a  major  or  minor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geome- 
try, and  the  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  combinations,  probability  and 
statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-science  students  for  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and  ana- 
lytic trigonometry  designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  calculus  and  to  acquaint  students 
with  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  One  and  one  half  units  of  algebra 
and  one  unit  of  geometry.  Students  who  take  Mathematics  101   must  obtain  a  grade  of 

C"  or  better  to  register  for  this  course.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

106.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental  and  hyperbolic  functions,  with 
applications,  antidcrivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105. 
Qualified  students  and  students  who  have  passed  the  Advanced  Placement  high  school 
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examination  in  mathematics  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  or 
Chairman  of  the  Department,  register  for  this  course  without  having  taken  Math  105. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

101.  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  positive 
approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The] 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original  sin 
and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturgy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and] 
function  of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

209.  Inquiry  Class  for  Non-Catholics.  The  credentials  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  discussion  of  its  main  religious  tenets.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

301.  Marriage.  Its  biological,  human  and  supernatural  character. 
Church's  laws  regarding  marriage.  Divorce.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

302.  The  Church  and  the  Catholic  A  study  of  the  transformation  of 
man's  life  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such  as 
the  primitive  Church,  patristic  times,  the  thirteenth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fall. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such 
as  the  Reformation,  the  Counterreformation,  Galileo,  the  Industrial  Era,  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  Mission  History.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Spring. 

305.  The  Old  Testament.  Scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  problem  of  Genesis,  messianism,  the  role  of  the  Prophets,  and  old  testamental 
spirituality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

306.  The  New  Testament.  A  scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  parables,  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  New  Testa- 
ment spirituality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

359.  American  Catholicism.  The  development  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  English-speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  growth  since  1776.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Religion  and  Personality.  The  life  of  faith  in  relation  to  human 
development  and  personality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

101.  *Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity. A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Three  credits. 

102.  *Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined 
by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Three  credits. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  Logic.  May  be  taken  instead 
of  Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Three  credits. 

202.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  study  of  being  and  its  primary  deter- 
minations, First  principles  of  metaphysics.  Causality.  Three  credits. 

303.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  which  points  out  and  evaluates  the  major  figures  and  trends 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  involved  in  the  study  of  political  society.  An  analysis  of  such  key 
concepts  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  State,  law,  sovereignty,  rights,  consti- 
tutionalism, government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  government, 
and  the  international  relations  of  States.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201,  202.  Survey  of  American  Government.  A  general  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  government;  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches;  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  system  of  nomination  and  elections. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

221,  222.  American  Federal  Government.  An  intensive  and  analytical 
description  and  evaluation  of  the  American  constitutional  system  with  emphasis  upon 
the  basic  institutions  of  government,  political  processes,  individual  right  and  the  relation- 
ships between  federal  and  state  levels.  Lectures,  library  readings,  research  papers  and 
recitations.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

231.  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  law  in  the  American  constitutional  system  with  detailed  consideration  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  areas  of  civil  and  political  rights,  Federal-State  relation- 
ships, Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  commerce  and  taxation.  Prerequisites:  Political 
Science  201,  202  or  221,  222. 

240.  American  Political  Parties.  An  analytical  study  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  various  political  parties.  Party  membership,  organization,  and  activities 
discussed  with  particular  regard  to  creative  factors.  The  factors  determining  the  attitude, 
the  formation  and  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by 
propaganda  as  used  by  pressure  groups.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  201,  202  or  221, 
222.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union,  popular  control  in  state  and  local  government;  state 
and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the  governor,  and  local  rural 
government.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  201,  202  or  221,  222.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  government, 
including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems  incident  to  city 
administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading. 
Prerequisite:  201,  202  or  221,  222.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

101.  Introductory  Sociology.  A  sociological  study  of  the  group,  society, 
culture  and  social  change,  the  social  processes  and  social  interaction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201.  Social  Problems.  A  systematic  investigation  of  social  conditions 
and  problems  with  emphasis  on  theoretical  positions  and  interpretations.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 
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202.  Survey  of  Social  Work.  Description  and  interpretations  of  the 
various  branches  of  social  work,  needs,  personal  and  community  resources,  and  the  tech- 
niques used  to  alleviate  problem  areas.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

203.  Anthropology  I.  Ethnological  examination  of  the  concepts  in  the 
field,  including  culture,  group  patterns  and  processes  in  various  time-space  sequences. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

204.  Anthropology  II.  An  ethnographic  study  of  certain  groups  with 
analyses  and  interpretations  of  their  basic  culture   patterns.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

207.  Physical  Anthropology.  A  study  of  man's  development  as  both 
process  and  product;  genetic  and  acquired  traits  and  their  implication  for  the  student 
of  groups,  races,  societies  and  cultures.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  Industrial  Sociology.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  industrial 
and  urban  processes  as  viewed  by  the  sociologist.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

306.  The  Family.  Sociological  aspects  of  family  groupings  in  time  and 
space,  with  emphasis  on  structure  and  functions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Races  and  Minorities.  A  study  of  people  and  processes,  conflict 
patterns  and  configurations  observed  in  racial,  ethnic,  religious  and  political  minority 
groups.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

For  further  electives  consult  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Additional  information  concerning  both  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  the  Department  of  Air  Science  may  be  found  in  the  Admissions 
Catalog.  Specific  questions  may  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  either  Department. 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid Coordinator 

Faculty 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  Infantry Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1961 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1955 

Major  Roland  G.  Fecteau,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1960 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1962 
U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1957 

Captain  Walter  Leskowat,  Artillery Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School,  Career  Course,  1961 

Captain  Gene  H.  Luthultz,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Career  Course,  1962 

ergeant  First  Class  Christy  J.  Moyers,  USA Instructor 

ergeant  Arnold  R.  Mullins,  USA  Instructor 

ergeant  First  Class  John  K.  Wallace,  USA Instructor 

taff  Sergeant  Lynn  F.  Strait,  USA   Instructor 

taff  Sergeant  Howard  R.  Swiger,  USA Supply 

ergeant  Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  USA Personnel 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  SCIENCE 

[ajor  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 

M.S.  U.S.A.F.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1960 
|Major  Irwin  B.  Weisbarth,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1947 

MA.  Columbia  University,  1949 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1951 
|Captain  William  G.  Anderson,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1953 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1962 
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Technical  Sergeant  Walter  M .  Slygh,  Regular  Air  Force Personnel, 

B.B.A.  St.  Mary's  University,  1962 

Management  School,  1958 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1956 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force Administration* 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith,  Regular  Air  Force Supply  i 

CURRICULUM 

Department  of  Military  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  A  general  course  with  orientation  lecturer 
and  practical  work  on  organization  of  the  Army;  Individual  Weapons,  U.S.  Army  andij 
National  Security  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership! 
laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (2  credits  per  semester). 

201,  202.  Military  Science.  Fundamentals  in  map  and  aerial  photo-* 
graph  reading,  a  comprehensive  course  in  American  Military  History,  an  introduction  to* 
Combat  Operations,  Basic  Tactics  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one< 
leadership  laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (2  credits  per  semester). 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  A  theoretical  approach  to  Leadership  andj 
Situational  Studies;  military  teaching  principles  and  arts,  orientation  on  branches  of  thei 
Army,  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Communications;  Leadership  Laboratory;  in  addition,  the! 
student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved  university  course  in  lieu  of  certain  formal* 
military  instruction.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Fall! 
semester.  Three  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Spring  semester. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Staff  Operations  and  Functions:  Military1 
Intelligence,  training  management,  Logistics:  Types  of  supply  and  records  common  toi 
military.  Administration  and  tactical  troop  movements  and  bivouacs  time  and  space 
factors.  Army  Administration:  To  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  and  funda-i 
mentals  of  Army  administration  and  mess  management.  Military  Law:  Familiarization 
with  functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General:  Introduce  the  student  to  the  funda-; 
mental  concepts  of  Military  Justice,  basic  principles  and  methods  of  procedure  of  trials,! 
Role  of  the  U.S.  in  World  Affairs:  An  orientation  in  geographical  and  economic  factors.! 
their  influence  on  the  division  of  peoples  to  nations,  and  the  causes  of  war.  Service 
orientation:  To  provide  an  orientation  on  service  life  for  future  officers  and  to  review! 
leadership.  Three  class  hours  per  week  during  Fall  semester  and  two  hours  per  weeto 
during  the  Spring  semester  in  addition  to  one  hour  per  week  for  Leadership  Laboratory;] 
(5  credit  hours  per  school  year). 

Department  of  Air  Science 

BASIC  COURSE 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leaderships 
Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved! 
University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 
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102.  Air  Science  I.  Foundations  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  general  survey  of 
aerospace  power  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  aerospace  power; 
and  an  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  aerospace  vehicles,  and  to  the  composition  of 
and  necessity  for  national  security  forces.  Instruction  includes  Potentials  of  Aerospace 
Power,  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight,  the  Military  Instrument  of  National 
Security,  and  Professional  Opportunities  in  the  USAF.  Three  class  hours  and  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (3  credits  per  semester). 


201.  Air  Science  2.  Fundamentals  of  Aerospace  Weapon  Systems.  An 
ntroductory  survey  of  aerospace  missiles  and  craft,  and  their  propulsion  and  guidance 
ystems;  target  intelligence  and  electronic  warfare;  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
ivarhead  agents;   defensive,   strategic  and   tactical  operations;    problems,   mechanics  and 

ctun  nilitary  implications  of  space  operations;  and  a  survey  of  contemporary  military  thought. 
Three  class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  (3 
ershi   :redits  per  semester). 

202.  Air  Science  2.  A  Spring  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
photo  ship  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an 
ion  I  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 
id  on 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

301  and  302.  Air  Science  3.     Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Staff  organi- 
zation and  functions,  and  the  skills  required  for  effective  staff  work,  including  oral  and 
written  communication  and  problem  solving;  basic  psychological  and  sociological  princi- 
ofthi  pies  of  leadership  and  their  application   to  leadership  practice  and  problems;   and  an 
Ml  introduction  to  military  justice.  Five  hours  per  week.  (3  credits  per  semester). 
forma 

ie  Fa  401   and  402.  Air  Science  4.     Global   Relations.  An   intensive   study  of 

Tiester  Ejlobal  relations  of  special  concern  to  the  Air  Force  officer,  with  emphasis  on  interna- 
ional  relations  and  geography.  Also  include  weather  and  navigation,  and  briefing  for 
ommissioned  service.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  (3  credits  per  semester). 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

James  L.  Hayes,  A.B.,  M.S Dean\ 

William  J.  O'Brien,  B.S.,  M.S Assistant  Dearth 

Frank  J.  Wright,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting] 

Frank  T.  Ebberts,  B.S.,  LL.B Chairman,  Department  of  Business  Law 

William  K.  Schusler,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Chairman,  Department  of  Commerce 

Thomas  J.  McDermott,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Chairman,  Department  of  Economics 

Albert  G.  Sweetser,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Chairman,  Department  of  Finance 

J.  James  Miller,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Chairman,  Department  of  Management' 

Theodore  Bakerman,  B.A.B.,  M.A.,  C.L.U.,  Ph.D Director,  Bureau  of  Research* 

Robert  L.  Karg,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director,  Computer  Center 

Eugene  M.  Galligan,  B.A.,  M.A Co-ordinator  of  Educational  Services1 

Thomas  J.  Hogan,  B.A.,  M.A Statisticiam 

R.  Stanley  Seymour,  B.S.,  M.S Director  of  Student  Advisors 

TEACHING  STAFF 
James  Acklin Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1954 

M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1960 
Theodore  Bakerman  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1940 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1948 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1956 

C.L.U.,  1960 
Stanley  Bober  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1953 

M.A.  New  York  University,  1956 

Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1962 
James  F.  Cawley   Instructor  in  Management 

B.S.  St.  Vincent,  1958 

M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1960 
Ray  L.  Cegelski Instructor  in  Accountings 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1959 

M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1962 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1962 
Alan  Dailey   Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.  Kansas  State  College,  1924 

M.A.  Indiana  University,  1947 

Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 
W.  John  Davis Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 

B.A.  St.  Francis  College,  1927 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1930 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1941 
Robert  H.  Deans Assistant  Professor  of  Economics^ 

B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts,  1954 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960 
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Joseph  A.  Delisi Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1952 

M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1961 
Dale  Dysinger  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.A.  Iowa  University,  1947 

M.A.  Iowa  University,  1949 

Ph.D.  Iowa  University,  1951 
Frank  T.  Ebberts Professor  of  Business  Law 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1925 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1927 
Howard  Eulenstein  Lecturer  in  Business  Law 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
James  L.  Fitzgerald  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.  Union  College,  1915 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1924 

Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1949 
James  G.  Gaffney Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.B.A.  St.  Bonaventure,  1950 

LL.B.  St.  John's  University,  1954 

C.P.A.  New  York,  1956 
Eugene  M.  Galligan Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.A.  Upper  Iowa  University,  1949 

M.A.  Bradley  University,  1951 
Geza  Grosschmid Professor  of  Economics 

J.U.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 
Serge  Grosset Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

Licence  es  Sciences  Commerciales,  University  of  Geneva,  1947 

Doctorat  es  Sciences  Economiques,  University  of  Geneva,  1951 
James  L.  Hayes Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.  St.  Bernard's  College,  1936 

M.A.  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1938 
George  G.  Hayward Lecturer  in  Geography 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

M.  Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
Thomas  J.  Hogan Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1930 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1954 
Robert  L.  Karg  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1954 

M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1955 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 
Ralph  Klinefelter Lecturer  in  Communication  Arts 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1937 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1941 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1951 
Sigmund  Lehoczky   Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Dipl.  (Econ.),  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Warsaw,  1927 

Dr.Sc.Pol.  University  of  Brussels,  1929 
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A.  A.  Logan Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting' 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1935 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1939 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1934 
Joseph  Lucas Associate  Professor  of  Accounting. 

B.S.  Grove  City  College,  1939 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1955 
George  E.  Matlin Associate  Professor  of  Statistics\ 

B.A.  St.  Francis  College,  1942 

Ph.D.  Penn  State  University,  1953 
Thomas  J.  McDermott Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Boston  University,  1939 

M.B.A.  Boston  University,  1941 

Ph.D.  Boston  University,  1955 
James  L.  McGuigan Assistant  Professor  of  Management] 

A.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 

LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 

LL.M.  New  York  University,  1959 
Bernadine  Meyer Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration  \ 

Ed.B.  Duquesne  University,  1944 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

Ed.D.  Columbia  University,  1956 
Edward  A.  Milcic Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1951 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania.  1962 
J.  James  Miller Associate  Professor  of  Management) 

B.S.  St.  Vincent  College,  1944 

M.B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1945 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 
Robert  N.  Miller Associate  Professor  of  Accounting, 

B.C.S.  Duquesne  University,  1918 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1920 
Buddy  L.  Myers Assistant  Professor  of  Analytic  Methods i 

B.S.  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 

M.B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1961 
Frank  Numer Associate  Professor  of  Management  i 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1946 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

LL.B.  University  of  Miami,  1954 
Daniel  Poore Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.  Lafayette  College,  1949 

M.S.  Lehigh  University,  1959 
Som  Prakash Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  University  of  Delhi,  1951 

M.A.  University  of  Delhi,  1953 

Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia,  1959 
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Mini  Louis  J.  Rago Professor  of  Management 

B.B.A.  University  of  Budapest,  1942 

M.S. I.E.  Institute  of  Technology,  Munich,  1944 

M.B.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 

Doctor  oeconomiae  publicae,  University  of  Munich,  1953 

Albert  I.  Raizman Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1957 

Ronald  Schmeiser   Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  1952 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1955 

William  K.  Schusler  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1942 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

t.  Stanley  Seymour Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.S.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1949 
M.S.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  1954 

ohn  T.  Sprott Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  Arizona  State  College,  1959 

Albert  G.  Sweetser   Professor  of  Finance 

A.B.  Harvard  University,  1937 
M.B.A.  New  York  University,  1942 
Ph.D.  American  University,  1961 

rancis  X.  Tannian Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.  Boston  College,  1955 
M.S.  Boston  College,  1960 

Um  S.  Tarneja Associate  Professor  of  Management 

B.A.  University  of  Delhi,  1951 
M.A.  University  of  Delhi,  1953 
M.A.  University  of  Virginia,  1955 
Ph.D.  Cornell  University,  1957 

ohn  A.  Timko Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1951 

ohn  W.  Works Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

B.A.  Brown  University,  1954 

LL.B.  Ohio  Northern  University,  1956 

M.B.A.  Northwestern  University,  1959 

rRANK  J.  Wright  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

M.B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1949 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 
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Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
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President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed: 

Executive  Vice-President Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.DJ 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar   Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.EdJ 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.AA 
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Librarian    Eleanor   McCann,   B.S.' 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A\ 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1964-1965 


I      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

June    5-Friday  9:00-4:00 

June  6— Saturday  9:00-Noon( 

June    8— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  1 8-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 

T         in    t-  -j                             n  aa  a  nn  f  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

Tune  19— Friday                         9:00-4:00  >  c    &.                                          /                      & 

J                         J                                         l  Session. 

June  20-Saturday  9 :  00-Noon  J 

June  22— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 

Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 

Sep tember  1 4-Monday  1 :  00-3 :  00  » 

[  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday            1:00-3:00 ) 

September  14-Monday  4:00-7:00  > 

[  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday           4:00-7:00 ) 

September  16,  17,  18-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  f  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19— Saturday         9: 00-Noon  ) 

September  21— Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  30— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


February    1-Monday  4:00-7:00 

February    2-Tuesday  4:00-7:00 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1— Monday  1:00-3:00  » 

[  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
February    2-Tuesday               1:00-3:00) 

[  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  31— Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday   Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  11-Friday  9:00-4:00 

June  12-Saturday  9:00-Nooi 

June  14— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 :00-7:00  , 

n„    ^  . ,  „  „„  ,  ™  /      Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  25-Friday  9:00-4:00  \  6  ;  6 

\      Session. 
June  26-Saturday  9:00-Noon J 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


)0» 

[•      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
»n  ) 
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Communications  Directory 

All  requests  for  information  should  be  directed  as  indicated  below: 

Correspondence     Requests  should  be  directed  to  this  address: 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219 

Phone     The  University  phone  number  is  471-4600.  The  Area  Code  is  412.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  extensions  as  listed. 


Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 
Bulletins 


Registrar 


Ext.  112 


Undergraduate 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Graduate 

Graduate  School 

Ext.  207 

Summer  Session 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154- 

Admissions 

Undergraduate 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154! 

Post  Graduate 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Graduate  School 

Dean,  Graduate  School 

Ext.  207 

Alumni  Affairs 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 

Ext.  131 

Athletics 

Director  of  Athletics 

Ext.  160 

Business  Matters 

Business  Office 

Ext.  117 

Educational  and  Academic  Programs 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Dean 

Ext.  202 

Associate  Dean:  Sciences 

Ext.  257 

Associate  Dean:  Basic  Studies 

Ext.  201 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Dean 

Ext.  136 

Assistant  Dean 

Ext.  155 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Dean 

Ext.  250 

School  of  Education 

Dean 

Ext.  225 

School  of  Music 

Dean 

Ext.  2311 

School  of  Nursing 

Dean 

Ext.  252! 

Graduate  School 

Dean 

Ext.  207: 

School  of  Law 

Dean 

Ext.  138' 

Employment  of  Students  and  Alumni 

Placement  Office 

Ext.  153' 

General  University  Policy 

The  Very  Reverend  President 

Ext.  204 

Housing 

Dean  of  Men 

Ext.  245 1 

Dean  of  Women 

Ext.  243! 

Public  Information 

Director  of  Public  Information 

Ext.  157; 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Coordinator 

Ext.  206' 

Scholarships  and  Student  Aid 

Admissions  Office 

Ext.  154 

Student  Activities 

Dean  of  Men 

Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women 

Ext.  243 

Testing 

Testing  Bureau 

Ext.  241 

Tuition  and  Other  Charges 

Business  Office 

Ext.  117 

University  Planning 

Director  of  University  Planning 

Ext.  256 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Registrar 

Ext.  112 

All  University  offices  are  open  Monday 

through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 

p.m.  and 

on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  except  on  holidays  noted  in  the  University 

Calendar. 
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The  Cover:  Graphic  symbols  give  shape  to  sounds  unseen. 


The  information  contained  in  this  catalog  is  accurate  to  the  date  of  publication. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  provision  or  requirement  desig- 
nated herein,  and  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any 
time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

History 

Duquesne  University,  recognizing  that  it  was  most  fortunately  situ- 
ated to  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for  professional  preparation  in  music, 
in  1926  established  a  School  of  Music  with  a  four-year  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

Accreditation 

The  teacher  training  program  was  inaugurated  three  years  later  and 

[approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 

1930.  Besides  its  State  accreditation  it  shares  with  the  University  its  approval  by 

the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  National 

I  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

Memberships 

The  School  of  Music  enjoys  membership  in  the  Association  of 
|American  Choruses,  the  National  Catholic  Music  Educators  Association,  the  Na- 
tional School  Orchestra  Association,  Friends  of  the  Music  Library  and  associate 
membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
programs  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— are 
available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  on  "Financial  Information" 
(page  7). 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
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basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount  of 
aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earnings 
from  summer  or  part-time  work- 
Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 

All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confiden- 
tial statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the 
University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com- 
plete the  form. 
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Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Financial  Aids 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available  to  qualified 
upperclassmen  in  the  School  of  Music.  Students  are  reminded  that  there  are 
many  scholarship,  loan,  and  grant-in-aid  programs  available  from  private  sources 
such  as  fraternal  groups,  societies,  clubs,  etc. 

Georges  Barrere  Memorial  Scholarship  The  Pittsburgh  Flute 
Club  offers  a  scholarship  in  flute  in  memory  of  George  Barrere,  founder  of  the 
first  flute  club  in  the  United  States.  This  $165.00  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore  flute  major. 

Music  School  Scholarships  These  awards  are  made  possible  by 
donations  from  individuals  and  organizations  in  appreciation  of  performances 
by  School  of  Music  students. 

Proficiency  Scholarships  Six  half-tuition  scholarships  are 
awarded  each  year  for  instrumental  proficiency. 

University  Solo  Wind  Scholarships  Six  scholarships  providing 
remission  of  tuition  are  awarded  only  to  potential  "first  chair"  performers. 

University  String  Scholarships  Six  full  scholarships  (tuition 
and  fees)  have  been  established  by  the  University  to  promote  the  study  of  string 
instruments. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  avail- 
able to  qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
15219.  Any  full-time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  or  higher  currently 
enrolled  at  the  University,  or  high  school  graduate  ranking  in  the  upper  three- 
fifths  of  his  graduating  class,  as  well  as  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  stand- 
ing, who  plans  to  register  for  a  full-time  program  at  the  University,  may  apply  for 
this  loan.  The  student  must  secure  and  complete  in  its  entirety  the  College  Schol- 
arship Service  form  in  addition  to  the  separate  Government  Loan  application 
form  before  May  31. 
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Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  Uni- 
versity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exam- 
ination. The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible 
students  are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("C-|-")  average  and! 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school.  For  additional  infor- 
mation students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of  the 
examination  on  University  Bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 

Women's  Advisory  Board  Scholarships  This  fund  provides  schol- 
arships in  amounts  from  $  100.00  to  $800.00  each  year  to  vocal  and  some  instru- 
mental performers. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.00  a  credit  hour. 

Fees 

Application  (Non-refundable)  $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  $50.00 

University  Fee: 
Full-time  Students  $20.00 

Part-time  Students  $  4.00 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students  $10.00 

Part-time  Students  $  5.00 

Summer  School  $  5.00 

ROTC  $  2.00 

Registration  $  1.00 

Late  Registration  $  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grades                                          $  5.00 

Special  Examination  (one  taken  at  other 

than  the  scheduled  time)  $10.00 

Change  of  Course  $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour  (The  fee 
for  Auditor's  is  the  same  for 
regularly  matriculated  students)  $30.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test  $  5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each)  $  3.00 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 
makes  a  formal  application  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree)  $15.00 


Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred 
and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termination 
of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 
Room: 


Single  Room  per  year 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year 

Board: 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Summer  Session 


$390.00  i 
$310.00 

$480.00i 


Room: 

Single  Room 

Double  Room 

Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week 

Five  (5)  Day  Week 


Eight  Weeks 
$108.00 
$  80.00 

$140.00 
$100.00 


Six  Weeks 
$  80.00 
$  60.00 

$105.00 
$  75.00 


(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
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Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  room  is  not  occupied. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80% 

Third  Week  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

After  the  fifth  week  0 
During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0 

♦Fees  are  not  refundable. 

•No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 

faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board  No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)  Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education 
Funds,  Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly 
basis  during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three, 
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or  four  years.  The  contract  is  made  between  the  parent  and  Education  Funds, 
Inc.  Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspond- 
ence concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed 
to  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  or 
to  the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  in- 
stallment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer 
to  pay  this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspond- 
ence concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed 
to  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  or 
to  the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to 
credit  towards  his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when 
it  is  presented  on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase,  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the  stu- 
dent is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all  of  the 
above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  students 
who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class  cards  stamped 
"OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 
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Laboratory  Fees 

Practice  Teaching  Fee   $25.00 

Instruction  in  Voice  or  Instrument  as  a  Major,  per  Semester  $50.00 

Instruction  in  Voice  or  Instrument  as  a  Minor,  per  Semester  $25.00 

Private  Instruction  Fee,  Voice  or  Instrument 

These  fees  are  charged  to  non-degree  students  and  others  taking  the 
instruction  without  credit: 

One  hour  per  week,  each  semester  $110.00 

One  half  hour  per  week,  each  semester  .  .    $55.00 

Private  Instruction  Fee  (Music),  Summer  Session 

One  hour  per  week  (Major)   $25.00 

Two  half  hours  per  week  (Minor) $25.00 

Private  Instruction  Fee  (Music),  Summer  Session 

This  fee  is  charged   to  non-degree  students  and  others   taking  the 
instruction  without  credit: 
One  hour  per  week   $55.00 

Music  Fee,  per  Semester $  7.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more  semester 
hours.  It  includes  the  use  of  practice  facilities  and  cost  of  certain 
expenses  peculiar  to  the  music  program. 

Instrument  Rental  per  Semester 

For  use  in  Major  Study  (Except  string  bass,  tuba,  and  percussion)  $15.00 

For  use  in  Minor  Study   (Except  string  bass,  tuba,  and  percussion)  $  8.00 

Organ  Rental   $10.00 

National  Teachers  Examination    $11.00 

Student  Education  Association  of  Penna $  3.00 


Certification 

The  Music  Education  student,  to  qualify  for  a  Provisional  College 
Certificate,  must  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  an  accredited  institution  and 
have  completed  an  approved  Music  Education  Program. 

Provisional  College  Certificate  At  graduation  the  graduate 
shall  obtain  the  Form  for  the  Application  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate 
from  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education.  This  Form  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education  for  the  Dean's  signature.  The 
completed  Form  with  the  transcript  of  college  work  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  in  Harrisburg.  The  Bu- 
reau will  issue  to  the  applicant  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  which  is  a 
license  to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  This  certificate  is  provisional  since  additional 
requirements  must  be  met  after  graduation  to  qualify  for  the  Permanent  College 
Certificate. 
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Certificates  are  based  on  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  sixty, 
(60),  semester  hours  of  acceptable  courses  in  general  education  with  not  less 
than  twelve,  (12),  semester  hours  in  the  humanities  and  not  less  than  six,  (6), 
semester  hours  in  each  of  the  areas  of  social  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Courses  taken  in  general  education  may  be  used  in  the  respective  areas  for  major 
specialization. 

Provisional  College  Certificates  are  based  on  the  completion 
of  eighteen,  (18),  semester  hours  of  professional  education  courses  distributed 
in  the  following  areas:  social  foundations  of  education,  educational  psychology 
and  human  growth  and  development,  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
curriculum.  Not  less  than  six,  (6),  of  the  eighteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the 
actual  practicum  and  student  teaching  experience  under  approved  supervision, 
as  well  as  appropriate  seminars  which  include  the  necessary  observation,  par- 
ticipation and  conference  on  teaching  problems.  The  areas  of  methods  and 
materials  and  curriculum,  and  student  teaching  shall  relate  to  the  subject  matter 
specialization  of  fields. 

Effective  October  1,  1963,  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  will  be  valid  for 
three  years  of  teaching  and  may  be  renewed  for  an  additional  three-year  period 
upon  the  completion  of  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  twelve 
(12)  semester  hours  of  post-baccalaureate  work- 
Effective  October  1,  1963,  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  will  expire  after 
ten  years  if  not  used.  If  the  certificate  has  expired,  it  may  be  reactivated  for  one 
year  provided  that  six,  (6),  additional  credits  are  taken  during  the  year. 

Provisional  College  Certificates  issued  after  October  1,  1963,  shall  require  for 
validation  for  the  permanent  form  of  the  certificate  the  completion  of  twenty- 
four  (24)  semester  hours  of  approved  post-baccalaureate  or  graduate  work  in- 
cluding twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  the  academic  content  area,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  and  the  remainder  in  any  one  or  a  combination  of  general  educa- 
tion, professional  education,  and  subject-matter  specialization. 

All  Permanent  Certificates  will  continue  to  require  the  basic  course  in  the 
History  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  a  basic  course  in 
visual  aids  and  sensory  techniques.  It  is  recommended  that  these  requirements 
be  part  of  the  undergraduate  preparation  for  all  teachers. 

Placement 

Students  in  the  School  of  Music  register  with  the  University  Place- 
ment Bureau  during  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year. 
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Awards 

The  Seibert  Medal  This  award  is  presented  to  a  senior  for  ex- 
cellence in  violin  or  piano. 

Graduation 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Music  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
128  semester  hours  of  credit  before  he  is  eligible  for  graduation.  All  University 
and  School  of  Music  requirements  must  be  completed  before  the  degree  is  con- 
ferred. 

Graduate  Programs 

All  programs  begun  at  the  undergraduate  level  may  be  continued 
at  the  graduate  level.  In  addition,  the  thorough  training  in  music  history  and 
theory  open  new  possibilities  in  Theory,  Musicology,  and  Liturgical  Music. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 
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I.   Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  Piano  or  Organ 


Dept. 

Cat.  No 

Mus. 

103,  104 

Mus. 

111,  112 

Mus. 

131,  132 

Mus. 

143,  144 

Mus. 

121,  122 

Eng. 

101,  102 

Phil. 

101 

Phil. 

102 

Mil.  Sci.1 

101,  102 

Mus. 

203,  204 

Mus. 

211,212 

Mus. 

231,232 

Mus. 

251,252 

Mus. 

243,  244 

Mus. 

221,222 

Eng. 

201,202 

Mil.  Sci.1 

201,202 

Mus. 

303,  304 

Mus. 

341,342 

Mus. 

351,352 

Mus. 

343,  344 

Hist. 

103,  104 

Theo.2 

101,201 

Mus. 

403,  404 

Mus. 

105,  106 

Mus. 

349 

Mus. 

451 

Mus. 

445,  446 

Mus. 

443,  444 

'Note: 

See 

page 

19 

'Note: 

See 

page 

19 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Title  ISem.  II  Sem. 

Applied  Music  Major 4  4 

Applied  Music  Minor  1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Ensemble:   Chorus    1  1 

Phys.   Ed.    (Eurhythmies)    1  1 

English  Composition   3  3 

Logic   3 

Ethics    3 

Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Applied  Music  Minor  1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Music  and  Western  Civilization     .3  3 

Ensemble:   Chorus    1  1 

Phys.  Ed.   (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

English  Literature    3  3 

Military  Science    2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Counterpoint     2  2 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Ensemble:   Chorus    1  1 

Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Theology    2  2 

Elective 2  2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   6  6 

Composition     2  2 

Piano  Methods   2 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Chamber  Music    2  2 

Ensemble:   Chorus    1  1 

Elective  2  3 
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II.  Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  Voice 


Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Mus. 

103,  104 

Mus. 

111,  112 

Mus. 

143,  144 

Mus. 

131,132 

Mus. 

121,  122 

Eng. 

101,  102 

Mod. 

Lang. 

101,  102 

Theo 

2 

101,  102 

Mil.  Sci.1 

101,  102 

Mus. 

203,  204 

Mus. 

211,212 

Mus. 

243,  244 

Mus. 

231,232 

Mus. 

221,  222 

Mus. 

251,252 

Eng. 

201,  202 

Hist. 

103,  104 

Mod. 

Lang. 

111,  112 

Mil.  Sci.1 

201,202 

Mus. 

303,  304 

Mus. 

307,  308 

Mus. 

311,312 

Mus. 

343,  344 

Mus. 

351,352 

Mus. 

341,342 

Mod. 

Lang. 

101,  102 

Mus. 

403,  404 

Mus. 

407,  408 

Mus. 

443,  444 

Mus. 

451 

Phil. 

101 

Phil. 

102 

aNote 

See  page  19 

aNote 

See  page  19 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Applied  Music:  Voice  2  2 

Applied  Music:  Piano 1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir 1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Phys.  Ed.    (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

English  Composition   3  3 

Elementary  French    4  4 

Theology    2  2 

Military  Science   2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice  2  2 

Applied  Music:  Piano  1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir 1  1 

Theory      3  3 

Phys.  Ed.    (Eurhythmies)    1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  .  .  3  3 

English  Literature   3  3 

Development  of  the  U.  S 2  2 

Italian  Diction   1  1 

Military  Science   2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice   4  4 

Vocal  Ensemble    1  1 

Applied  Music:   Piano    1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir 1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization     .3  3 

Counterpoint     2  2 

Elementary  German    4  4 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice  6  6 

Vocal  Ensemble    1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir 1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization   .  .  3 

Logic     3 

Ethics    3 

Elective     3 


Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Mus. 

103,  104 

Mus. 

111,  112 

Mus. 

131,  132 

Mus. 

143,  144 

Eng. 

101,  102 

Phil. 

101 

Phil. 

102 

Mus. 

121,  122 
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III.   Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  an  Orchestral  Instrument 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Applied  Music  Minor  1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  .  1  1 

English  Composition    3  3 

Logic   3 

Ethics    3 

Phys.  Ed.    (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1            101,102     Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Applied  Music  Minor   1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  .  1  1 

Chamber   Music    1  1 

English  Literature    3  3 

Phys.   Ed.    (Eurhythmies)    1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1            201, 202     Military  Science    2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Counterpoint     2  2 

Orchestration 2 

Conducting    2 

Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  .  1  1 

Chamber  Music 1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   6  6 

Composition     2  2 

Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Chamber  Music    2  2 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Academic  Elective    3 

Theology    2  2 


Mus. 

203,  204 

Mus. 

211,212 

Mus. 

231,  232 

Mus. 

251,252 

Mus. 

243,  244 

Mus. 

245,  246 

Eng. 

201,  202 

Mus. 

221,222 

Mus. 

303,  304 

Mus. 

341,342 

Mus. 

355 

Mus. 

377 

Mus. 

343,  344 

Mus. 

345,  346 

Mus. 
Hist. 

351,352 
103,  104 

Mus. 

403,  404 

Mus. 

105,  106 

Mus. 

443, 444 

Mus. 

445,  446 

Mus. 

451 

Theo. 

a 

101,201 

'Note: 

See  page 

19 

2Note: 

See  page 

19 
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IV.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Dept.                  Cat.  No.                 Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Eng.                     101,  102     English  Composition    3  3 

Psych.                  103,  (103)  General  Psychology   2  (2) 

Soc.                    (101),  101    Survey  of  Sociology  (2)  2 

Theo.2                 101, 201     Theology     2  2 

Mus.                    131,  132     Theory     3  3 

Mus.                    101,  102     Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.                    Ill,  112     Applied  Music  Minor   1  1 

Mus.  Ed.             171,  172    Voice  Class  1  1 

Mus.  143,  144     Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band    1  1 

Mus.                    121,  122     Phys.  Ed.    (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1             101,  102     Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Eng.                    201, 202     English  Literature    3  3 

Hist.                    103,  104     Development  of  the  U.  S 2  2 

Mus.                   231, 232     Theory    3  3 

Mus.                    251,  252     Music  and  Western  Civilization  .  .  3  3 

Mus.                   201, 202    Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.                   211, 212     Applied  Music  Minor   1  1 

Mus.  181,  182     Instrumental  Class  Methods 

(Winds)     1  1 

Mus.  243,  244    Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band    1  1 

Mus.                   221, 222     Phys.  Ed.    (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1             201, 202     Military  Science    2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.                      201,  (201)  Foundations  of  Education   3  (3) 

Ed.                      (251),  251    Educational   Psychology    (3)  3 

Mus.                   301, 302    Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.                    351,  352     Music  and  Western  Civilization  .  .  3  3 
Mus.                    377,  (377)  Conducting  (Instrumental)  or 

Mus.                    378,  (378)  Conducting  (Choral)   2  (2) 

Mus.  (355),  355    Orchestration  or 

Mus.                                          Choral  Arranging  (2)  2 

Mus.  Ed.             343             Elementary  Methods    3 

Mus.  Ed.                     344     Secondary   Methods    2 

Mus.  Ed.  381,382     Instrumental  Class  Methods 

(Strings)    1  1 

Mus.  343,  344     Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band    1  1 

Phil.                            101     Logic    3 

Elective3  (Gen.  Ed.) 2 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Natural  Science  3  (3) 

Phys.  1 1 1     Physical   Science    3 

Phil.  102,  (102)  Ethics    3  (3) 

Mus.  451  Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Mus.  401, 402     Applied  Music  Major    2  2 

Mus.  481,(481)  Instrumental  Class 

(Percussion)    1  (1) 

Mus.  443,  444     Ensemble,  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Mus.  Ed.  (490),  490  Practicum  and  Student 

Teaching     (6)  6 

Mus.  Ed.  451,(451)  Music   Education   Seminar    1  (1) 

Elective8    2  (2) 

aNote:  Physically  eligible  male  freshmen  who  have  not  had  military  experience 

will  be  required  to  join  the  R.O.T.C. 

Women  will  take  Physical  Education— (Eurhythmies). 
2Note:  Courses  in  religion  are  required  for  all  Catholic  students:  Two  hours  per 

semester,  minimum  of  four  hours  total.  Non-Catholic  students  must  take 

four  additional  credits  to  compensate  for  the  religion  courses  not  required 

of  them. 

Non-Catholic  Music  Education  students  must  take  these  four  additional 

credits  in  General  Education. 
3Note:  All  Music  Education  women  must  take  two  credits  in  a  General  Education 

elective  and  two  credits  which  may  be  in  General  Education  or  Music. 
All  Music  Education  men  must  have  two  credits  in  a  General  Education 

elective. 

The  following  course   is  recommended   but  not  required   for  students 
interested  primarily  in  instrumental  teaching: 
Mus.  Ed.     345.     Marching  Band  Methods  2  credits 

The  following  course  is  recommended  but  not  required  for  students  in- 
terested primarily  in  elementary  vocal  teaching: 
Mus.  Ed.     346.     Piano  Technics  in  Music  Education  2  credits 

All  Music  Education  students  arc  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  sixty, 
(60),  hours  in  General  Education  including  at  least  twelve  hours  in  the 
Humanities,  and  six  hours  each,  in  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

English — Composition  and  Literature 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

Education 

201.  Foundations  of  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
philosophical,  social  and  historical  foundations  of  education  and  the  relationships 
between  the  school  and  other  institutions  of  society.  Required  for  all  types  of  state 
certification.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

History 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  Pennsylvania.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


Modern  Languages 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  French 
in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in 
understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  impart 
practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  To  achieve  acceptable  ac- 
curacy and  proficiency,  the  characteristics  of  German  sound  system  are  emphasized. 
This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  German 
in  secondary  school.  Three  hours  instruction  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  in- 
crease the  skill  in  the  German  language  on  a  more  formal  level  of  prose  style.  Audio- 
visual aids  as  well  as  additional  laboratory  assignments  support  the  three  hours  of  in- 
struction. The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  four  years 
of  German  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  German  102,  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 
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101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student 
has  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Laboratory,  two  hours.  Lecture,  three 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in 
understanding  the  spoken  language.  This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  student 
has  had  four  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

Ill,  112.  Italian  Diction.  Pronunciation  of  the  Italian  language.  Ma- 
terials used  will  relate  to  the  student's  major  interest.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

note:  Proficient  students  may  register  for  advanced  courses  in  Modern 
Languages  as  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Philosophy 

101.  Logic.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. It  offers  fundamental  training  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  throughout  the 
University.  It  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as 
determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

Psychology 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

251.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  de- 
velopment; the  laws  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  memory,  motivation,  transfer  and 
personality  development.  Measurement  in  the  school  program  will  be  studied  coupled 
with  basic  statistical  concepts  for  the  functional  application  of  these  principles.  Required 
for  all  types  of  state  certification.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Science 

109.  Physical  Science.  Major  concepts  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  This 
is  a  General  Education  course  and  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Physical  Science.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Physical  Science.  A  course  in  the  science  of  sound  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  nature  of  sound,  its  production 
and  transmission.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  mechanism  of  hearing  and  the 
physical  basis  of  harmony,  scales,  electronic  recording  and  reproduction  of  recorded 
sound.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Sociology 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Theology      (Four  credits  must  be  chosen  by  Catholic  students  only) 
101.    The    Supernatural    Life.     Its    meaning,    purpose    and    means.    A 
positive  approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  Sc  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original  sin 
and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturgy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and 
function  of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

209.  Inquiry  Class  for  Noncatholics.  The  credential  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  discussion  of  its  main  religious  tenets.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

301.  Marriace.  Its  biological,  human  and  supernatural  character. 
Church's  laws  regarding  marriage.  Divorce.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

302.  The  Church  and  the  Catholic.  A  study  of  the  transformation  of 
man's  life  in  the  Church.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

303.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such  as 
the  primitive  Church,  patristic  times,  the  thirteenth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Fall. 

304.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Church  History.  Selected  topics,  such 
as  the  Reformation,  the  Counterreformation,  Galileo,  the  Industrial  Era,  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  Mission  History.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Spring. 

305.  The  Old  Testament.  Scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  problem  of  Genesis,  messianism,  the  role  of  the  Prophets,  and  old  testamental 
spirituality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

306.  The  New  Testament.  A  scriptural  study  of  selected  topics,  such  as 
the  parables,  the  theology  of  Saint  Paul,  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  New 
Testament  spirituality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

359.  American  Catholicism.  The  development  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  English-speaking  North  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  growth  since  1776.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Religion  and  Personality.  The  life  of  faith  in  relation  to  human 
development  and  personality.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall. 

402.  Religion  and  Human  Relations.  The  role  of  faith  in  the  personal 
encounter  with  our  fellow-men.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

403.  Faith  and  Contemporary  Thought.  Nature  &  Function  of  Faith. 
The  crisis  of  faith  in  contemporary  thought  and  action.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 
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404.  Living  the  Faith.  A  theology  of  work,  recreation,  love  and  friend- 
ship. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

405.  Church  Actualities.  A  discussion  of  contemporary  issues,  such  as 
the  ecumenical  movement,  Protestant-Catholic  relationship,  family,  education  and  per- 
son. Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  Sc  Spring. 

406.  Present-Day  Theological  Issues.  An  examination  of  such  topics  as 
the  layman's  role  in  the  Church,  faith  and  culture,  Church  and  society,  faith  and  reason. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

407.  The  Christian  Intellectual.  The  relationship  of  faith  with  the 
humanistic  disciplines.  The  compenetration  of  Christian  ideals  with  intellectual  life  in  the 
Christian  intellectual.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Spring. 

409.  Roman  Liturgy.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  Roman 
liturgy,  with  special  attention  to  the  Christian  sensibilities  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  rich  tradition  of  doctrine  and  piety  in  the  Roman  formularies.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Spring. 

499.  Seminar.  A  discussion  of  selected  topics  by  students  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  Topics:  Mater  et  Magistra,  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
and  others.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

Music 

101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402.  Applied  Music  Major.  The  study 
of  voice,  piano,  organ,  string,  wind  or  percussion  instruments  throughout  all  semesters. 
The  study  of  keyboard  harmony  is  included  in  all  piano  and  organ  lessons.  Private  in- 
struction of  one  hour  per  week  is  afforded  each  student.  The  university  reserves  the  right 
to  give  equivalent  instruction  by  way  of  private  and  class  lessons  should  it  seem  to  the 
students'  advantage  to  do  so.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404.  Applied  Music  (Piano,  Organ  or 
Orchestral  Instruments).  Private  study  of  piano,  organ  or  orchestral  instruments  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years:  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Senior  year:  Credit,  Six  hours. 

103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404.  Applied  Music  (Voice).  Private 
study  of  voice  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  One  hour  each  week  except  in  the 
senior  year  when  a  second  hour  each  week,  as  class  or  private  instruction,  will  be 
devoted  to  acquiring  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  oratorio  and  opera  literature. 
Freshman  and  sophomore  years:  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Junior  year:  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester.  Senior  year:  Credit,  Six  hours  each  semester. 

note:  304a,  304b.  Applied  Music  (Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments). Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  programs  emphasizing  pedagogy  rather  than 
performance  will  take  304a-304b  instead  of  403,  404  during  the  senior  year  plus  four 
additional  elective  credits.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

105,  106.  Composition.  The  study  and  writing  of  musical  composition 
in  the  smaller  forms.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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111,  112,  211,  212,  311,  312,  411,  412.  Applied  Music  Minor.  All  students 
must  choose  a  secondary  applied  music  subject  upon  entrance.  Those  students  who  do 
not  elect  piano  as  a  major  must  study  it  as  a  complementary  instrument.  The  study  of 
keyboard  harmony  is  included  in  all  piano  lessons.  Students  failing  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  in  the  time  allotted  for  their  particular  degree  must  continue  study  until 
the  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  (No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  minor  piano  in  the 
Music  Education  program  after  the  sixth  semester  unless  the  requirements  have  been 
met.)  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

121,  122.  Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  Fundamentals  of  rhythmic 
movement.  Fundamentals  of  musical  rhythm  pulse  and  note  values;  the  expressive  quali- 
ties of  music  such  as  tempo,  dynamics  and  phrasing  as  realized  and  expressed  through 
bodily  movement.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

131,  132.  Theory.  This  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  materials  of  musical  composition  and  develop  his  aural  comprehension 
by  means  of  correlated  drills  in  sight-singing,  keyboard  harmony,  part-writing  and  aural 
recognition.  During  the  first  semester  triadic  materials  will  be  used.  The  second  semester 
introduces  modulation,  seventh  chords  and  non-harmonic  materials.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

143,  144,  243,  244,  343,  344,  443,  444,  445,  446.  Ensemble.  Required  of 
all  students  as  laboratory  work  each  semester  of  enrollment.  Bachelor  of  Music.  Voice 
Majors:  Concert  Choir.  Piano  Majors:  Concert  Choir,  accompanying  for  singers  and 
instrumentalists  as  approved  by  the  piano  faculty.  Orchestral  Instrument  Majors:  Orches- 
tra and/or  Band. 

Music  Education:  Voice,  Piano  and  Organ  Majors:  Concert  Choir  each 
semester  of  enrollment.  Instrumental  Majors:  Band,  and/or  Orchestra  each  semester  of 
enrollment;  Students  are  encouraged  to  elect  Concert  Choir  if  qualified.  Violin  majors 
will  play  viola  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  for  at  least  one  semester.  The  semester  selected 
will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and  the  instructor. 
Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

153,  154,  253,  254,  353,  354,  453,  454.  Brass  Ensembles.  Elective  courses 
in  brass.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

205,  206.  Composition.  The  study  and  writing  of  musical  composition 
in  larger  forms  for  solo  instruments  and  groups  of  instruments.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

211,  212.  Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  A  further  study  of  musical 
rhythm  with  particular  reference  to  syncopation,  augmentation,  diminution,  irregular 
measures  and  musical  form.  Improvisation  for  rhythmic  movement  is  also  included. 
Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

231,  232.  Theory.  A  continuation  of  131,  132,  introducing  altered 
chords,  chords  of  the  augmented  sixth,  foreign  modulation  and  the  basic  principles  of 
contrapuntal  writing.  Keyboard  drills,  sight  singing,  harmonic  dictation  and  part-writing 
are  correlated  as  the  new  material  is  introduced.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
settings  of  folksongs,  hymns,  vocal  arrangements  and  composing  original  songs  to  a  given 
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text.  Music  Education  students  will  be  encouraged  to  create  materials  suitable  for  use  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

245,  246,  345,  346.  Chamber  Music.  Study  and  performance  of  trios, 
quartets  and  other  combinations  for  string  instruments  or  wind  instruments  with  or 
without  piano.  One  hour  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

251,  252,  351,  352,  451.  Music  and  Western  Civilization.  An  historical 
survey  of  the  ideas  and  cultural  achievements  of  western  man  to  which  the  development 
of  the  art  of  music  is  bound.  The  survey  embraces  five  semesters,  chronologically  arranged 
to  cover:  1.  Ancient  and  Medieval  times;  2.  the  period  of  the  Renaissance;  3.  the 
Baroque  period,  the  Rococo  and  Classical  periods;  4.  the  Romantic  period;  5.  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

This  course  seeks  to  provide  a  broad  historical  frame  of  reference  within  which  the 
relationship  among  the  arts,  and  in  turn,  the  relationship  of  art  to  the  development  of 
man's  thought  can  be  clearly  seen.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308,  407,  408.  Vocal  Ensemble.  A  study  of  vocal  ensemble  for  small 
ensembles  with  a  view  to  performance.  One  credit  each  semester. 

341,  342.  Counterpoint.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  polyphonic 
technique  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  second  semester  to  the  harmonic  contrapuntal 
technique  of  the  period  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

349.  Piano  Methods.  In  this  course  the  student  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  techniques  and  materials  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  piano  students, 
both  children  and  adults.  Two  credits. 

355.  Orchestration.  A  study  of  the  instruments  will  be  made  with 
special  emphasis  on  their  physical  properties.  It  will  include  basic  problems  of  scoring 
for  the  individual  choirs  of  instruments  as  well  as  for  the  entire  orchestra.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

377.  Conducting.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  training 
in  basic  baton  technique  and  the  particular  problems  of  instrumental  conducting.  Scores 
for  small  brass,  woodwind  and  string  groups,  and  the  less  complicated  orchestral  and 
concert  wind  ensembles  will  be  studied.  Students  in  the  class  will  form  the  laboratory 
groups  used  for  actual  conducting  experience.  The  music  of  the  State  Band  and  Orches- 
tra lists  will  be  assigned  and  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  School  of 
Music  organizations  in  performances  of  these  compositions.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

378.  Conducting.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  training  in 
basic  baton  technique  and  the  particular  problems  of  choral  conducting.  Students  in  the 
class  will  form  the  laboratory  group  used  for  actual  conducting  experience.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

445,  446.  Chamber  Music.  A  study  of  chamber  music  literature  for  winds 
in  combination  with  strings;  strings  and  piano;  winds  and  piano.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 


Music  Education 

171,  172.  Voice  Class.  Fundamentals  of  voice  production,  including 
placement,  breathing,  breath  control,  elementary  study  of  vowels  and  consonants,  pos- 
ture, elementary  song  materials;  interval  and  scale  drill;  sight-singing.  One  hour  per 
week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 


281,  282.  Instrumental  Class  Methods  (Winds).  During  the  first  se- 
mester basic  problems  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  woodwind  instruments  will  be  pre- 
sented. Representative  class  methods  will  be  examined  and  evaluated.  Brass  instruments 
will  be  presented  during  the  second  semester.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour 
each  semester. 
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283,  284.  Instrumental  Class  Methods.  These  courses  are  designed  to 
provide  additional  instruction  in  woodwind  and  brass  instruments  for  those  students 
desiring  more  complete  training  in  these  areas.  The  student  may  elect  to  take  283  in  the 
semester  following  281;  and  284  in  the  semester  following  282.  One  credit  each  semester. 

343.  Elementary  Methods.  Materials,  methods  of  presentation  and  de- 
velopment of  techniques  to  be  used  in  the  first  six  grades,  including  a  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  a  child  may  proceed  from  the  purely  imitative  stage  to  a  knowledge  of  staff 
notation  and  independent  sight  singing.  A  program  of  scheduled  observations  at  nearby 
schools  will  be  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

344.  Secondary  Methods.  A  study  of  the  materials  and  procedures  for 
junior  high  school  and  high  school  vocal  music  including  problems  of  voice  classification, 
the  organization  of  choral  activities,  operettas  and  assembly  programs,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  school  to  the  community.  A  program  of  scheduled  observations  at  nearby 
schools  will  be  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

345.  Marching  Band  Methods.  The  history  and  purpose  of  the  march- 
ing band;  organization  and  maintenance;  basic  maneuvers;  charting  the  football  band; 
planning  and  executing  the  Marching  Band  Football  Show;  selection  of  music.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

346.  Piano  Techniques  in  Music  Education.  This  course  is  designed  to 
extend  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  functional  piano  facility.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  sight  reading  of  vocal  parts  and  accompaniments,  to  the  improvisation 
of  accompaniments  and  to  rhythmic  and  melodic  materials  for  creative  activities.  Two 
hours  each  week.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

381,  382.  Instrumental  Class  Methods  (Strings).  During  the  first  semes- 
ter the  students  will  learn  the  basic  problems  in  the  teaching  and  study  of  string  instru- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  student  will  select  one  instrument 
and  study  it  throughout  the  term  to  attain  a  greater  technical  proficiency  in  this  area. 
Problems  of  basic  bowing  technic,  shifting  the  positions  and  vibrato  will  be  studied. 
Representative  methods  will  be  examined  and  evaluated.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit, 
One  hour  each  semester. 

383.  Instrumental  Class  Methods.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide 
additional  instruction  for  those  students  desiring  more  complete  training  in  string  instru- 
ments. One  credit. 

451.  Music  Education  Seminar.  A  discussion  of  topics  pertinent  to 
music  teaching.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  the  expression  of  his  philosophy 
of  music  education  as  developed  through  study  and  experience.  Credit,  One  hour. 

481.  Instrumental  Class  Methods  (Percussion).  Fundamentals  of  snare 
drumming  and  basic  training  on  the  usual  accessories  of  the  high  school  band  and 
orchestra.  Representative  methods  will  be  examined  and  evaluated.  Two  hours  per 
week.  Credit,  One  hour. 

490.  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  approved  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher.  Credit,  Six 
hours. 
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Additional  Requirements  in  Music  Education 

All  Music  Education  students  must  satisfy  the  following  require- 
ments before  they  will  be  permitted  to  begin  their  student  teaching  assignments: 

1.  Earn  at  least  a  "C"  average  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Methods. 

2.  Be  able  to  sing,  at  sight,  typical  elementary  school  song  materials. 

3.  Play  with  reasonable  facility  and  at  the  correct  tempo  the  best 
known  selections  from  the  standard  community  song  collections. 

4.  Be  able  to  provide  simple  chordal  harmonization  to  songs  for 
elementary  school  use. 

5.  Be  able  to  provide  an  accompaniment  to  elementary  school 
songs. 

6.  Be  able  to  improvise  rhythmic  patterns  for  rhythmic  activities 
in  the  elementary  school. 

7.  Each  student  will  appear  for  an  interview  and  qualifying  test 
in  the  above  areas  before  entering  the  Elementary  Methods 
class  and  again  before  being  assigned  to  Student  Teaching. 

Each  student  will  receive  detailed  instructions  and  a  list  of  materials  during 
his  freshman  year.  Practical  devices  to  aid  the  student  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
above  requirements  will  be  explored  in  the  methods  classes. 

Liturgical  Music 

103,  104.  Church  Latin.  This  course  is  devised  to  enable  church  organ- 
ists and  choir  directors  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  texts  of  the  Liturgical  Chants.  Class, 
Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

123,  124.  Gregorian  Chant.  The  principles  of  chant  notation,  meter, 
rhythm;  the  chant  Ordinary,  the  Introit  and  Communion  Antiphons;  rubrics  for  the 
sung  items  of  High  Mass.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

Courses  for  Non-Music  Majors 

123,  124.  Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  Basic  training  in  rhythm 
through  music,  and  in  movement  through  creative  activity  and  folk-dance.  Two  hours 
per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

213.  Art  Appreciation.  Survey  of  major  art  forms  and  artists  through 
the  medium  of  illustrated  lectures.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

215.  Music  Appreciation.  Survey  of  major  music  forms  and  composers 
through  the  medium  of  illustrated  lectures.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

223,  224.  Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  Further  study  of  bodily, 
musical  and  speech  rhythms  through  movement.  Advanced  creative  activity.  Prerequisite: 
Mus.  123,  124.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 
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321.  Introduction  to  Music.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  music  in  the  lives  of  children;  a 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  of  instruction  in  music;  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
variety  of  musically  enriching  experiences.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  students  registered  in  other  schools  of  the 
University  may,  with  the  permission  of  their  Dean  and  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Music,  elect  the  following  courses:  Applied  Music,  Ensemble  (Concert  Choir, 
Band,  Orchestra),  Theory  and  Music  and  Western  Civilization. 

Requirements  for  Applied  Music  Minor 

Bachelor  of  Music:  Students  not  majoring  in  piano  must  satisfy 
the  following  requirements  before  graduation:  (a)  construct  and  play  with  fa- 
cility major  and  minor  scales  and  cadences  in  all  keys;  (b)  read  simple  four-part 
music;  (c)  play  a  simple  Clementi  Sonatina  and  excerpts  from  Schumann's 
''Album  for  the  Young,"  or  their  equivalent.  A  student  majoring  in  piano  or 
organ  will  select  an  applied  music  minor  with  the  guidance  of  his  advisor. 

Music  Education:  Music  Education  students  not  taking  piano  as  a 
major  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements  before  graduation:  (a)  construct 
and  play  with  facility  major  and  minor  scales  and  cadences  in  all  keys;  (b)  play 
a  Clementi  Sonatina  movement  and  excerpts  from  Schumann's  "Album  for  the 
Young,"  or  their  equivalent.  A  student  majoring  in  piano  or  organ  will  select 
an  applied  music  minor  with  the  guidance  of  his  advisor. 
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Requirements  for  Applied  Music  Major 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  as  performer  must  give  a  recital 
during  his  senior  year. 

Students  who  wish  to  emphasize  pedagogy  rather  than  performance  must  com- 
plete at  least  the  junior  year  level  of  achievement. 

All  students  not  being  graduated  as  performers  will  take  304a,  304b  instead  of 
403-404.  These  courses  are  designed  to  emphasize  the  teaching  problems  in  the 
literature  rather  than  preparation  for  recital  appearance. 

Voice 

103-104.  Fundamentals  of  tone  production  and  breath  control,  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios,  technical  exercises  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  student.  Early 
Italian  art  songs  and  songs  in  English  chosen  for  the  purity  of  their  line.  Sight  singing. 

203-204.  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  exercises  to  develop 
flexibility,  range  and  power.  Early  Italian  art  songs  including  more  florid  examples  than 
used  in  the  first  year.  Early  Italian  operatic  arias  by  Handel  and  Monteverdi;  oratorio 
arias  by  Bach,  Handel  and  Haydn.  German  lieder  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  French 
art  songs  of  Faure  and  Duparc.  Sight  singing. 

303-304.  Advanced  technical  exercises.  Operatic  and  oratorio  materials 
chosen  from  the  standard  repertoire  in  French,  German,  Italian  and  English.  German 
lieder  of  Brahms  and  Wolf  and  Strauss;  French  art  songs  of  Chausson,  Debussy,  Faure, 
Hahn  and  Ravel.  The  student  must  sing  at  least  one  representative  group  in  recital. 
Sight  singing. 

403-404.  Continued  study  of  vocal  literature  chosen  from  opera  and 
oratorio  including  contemporary  works.  All  students  must  have  at  least  one  complete 
oratorio  and  one  complete  operatic  role  ready  for  performance  before  graduation.  The 
student's  repertoire  should  contain  representative  songs  in  Italian,  French,  German  and 
English  including  significant  examples  of  contemporary  vocal  literature. 

Piano 

103-104.  Bach,  Three  Part  Inventions;  Haydn  and  Mozart,  selected  so- 
natas; Beethoven  Op.  10  and  Op.  14;  Chopin  waltzes,  mazurkas,  nocturnes;  selections  from 
modern  repertoire.  All  major  and  minor  scales  in  different  rhythms  and  tempi,  dominant 
and  diminished  sevendi  arpeggios. 

203-204.  Scarlatti,  selected  sonatas;  Bach  selections  from  Well-Tempered 
Clavier;  Beethoven  Op. 22  and  Op.31;  Chopin,  preludes,  impromptus  and  nocturnes; 
Brahms,  rhapsodies;  selections  from  contemporary  repertoire.  Continue  scales  and 
arpeggios. 

303-304.  Bach,  Suites,  Partitas.  Well-Tempered  Clavier;  Beethoven  so- 
natas of  the  difficulty  of  Op.  10  No.  3;  Chopin,  Scherzi,  Ballades  and  Etudes;  Schumann, 
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Fantasiestucke;  Debussy,  Preludes;  Selections  from  contemporary  piano  literature.  Con- 
tinue scales  and  arpeggios. 

403-404.  Bach,  Suites,  Partitas,  Toccatas,  Well-Tempered  Clavier;  Beetho- 
ven sonatas  from  middle  and  late  periods;  more  extensive  compositions  from  the  Ro- 
mantic Period;  Ravel,  Jeux  D'eau;  at  least  one  work  selected  from  the  standard  concertc 
literature,  contemporary  literature. 

Organ 

103-104.  Koch,  Book  of  Scales,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Bach,  Eight  Short 
Preludes  and  Fugues;  Boellmann,  Suite  Gothique;  works  by  pre-Bach  composers. 

203-204.  Scales  for  manuals  and  pedals;  Bach,  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  C 
minor,  selections  from  Orgelbuchlein;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck,  Cantabile. 

303-304.  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  Chorale  Preludes,  Sonatas; 
Mendelssohn,  Sonatas;  Franck,  Chorale  in  A  minor;  movements  from  Widor  Symphonies; 
selected  contemporary  works. 

403-404.  Bach,  Passacaglia,  Fantasy  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  larger  Chorale 
Preludes;  Franck,  Chorales  in  E  and  B  minor;  Mozart,  Fantasia  in  F  minor;  selected 
contemporary  compositions. 


Violin 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves,  two  octaves  scales  in  thirds, 
sixths,  octaves  and  tenths;  Rode,  Caprices;  Wieniawski,  Caprices;  Mozart,  Concerto  No. 
4;  Vieuxtemps,  Fantasia  Appassionato. 

203-204.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued.  Dont,  Twenty-four  Etudes;  Mo- 
zart, Concerto  No.  5;  Wienawski,  Concerto  No.  2;  Bach,  Sonatas  for  violin  and  clavier. 
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303-304.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios,  add  all  possible  four  octave  scales. 
Gavinies,  Twenty-four  Matinees;  Bruch,  Concerto  in  D  minor  No.  2;  Lalo,  Symphonie 
Espagnole;  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Brahms. 

403-404.  Wieniawski,  Ecole  Moderne;  Paganini,  Caprices;  Bach,  Solo 
Sonatas  and  Partitas;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Ernst,  Elgar  and  Prokofieff. 

Viola 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves,  selected  scales  in  thirds, 
sixths  and  octaves,  Flesch,  Scale  Studies;  Sevcik,  Studies  (Lifschey);  Campagnoli,  Forty- 
one  Caprices;  Fuchs,  Twelve  Caprices;  Enesco,  Concert  Piece. 

203-204.  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios,  scales  in  octaves, 
thirds,  sixths  and  tenths.  Selected  studies  from  Rode,  Caprices;  Hermann,  Six  Concert 
Studies  Op.  18.  Concertos  by  C.P.E.  Bach  and  Hoffmeister;  Vaughn-Williams,  Suite; 
Sonata  by  Milhaud;  parts  from  orchestral  and  chamber  music  literature. 

303-304.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios.  Selections  from  Rode,  Caprices 
and  Gavinies,  Twenty-four  Matinees.  Sonatas  by  Brahms  and  Creston.  Viola  parts  from 
orchestral  and  chamber  music  literature. 

403-404.  Selected  Studies  from  Paganini,  Caprices;  Reger,  Three  Suites; 
Bach,  unaccompanied  violin  or  violoncello  works  transcribed  for  viola;  Bloch,  Suite  for 
Viola;  Concertos  by  Bartok,  Walton,  Porter. 

Violoncello 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves  with  varied  bowings.  Duport 
Studies;  Franchomme,  Twelve  Caprices.  Sonatas  of  Veracini,  Locatelli  and  Boccherini. 

203-204.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  four  octaves  with  varied  bowings,  scales 
in  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves,  chromatic  scales  and  seventh  chords.  Franchomme,  Twelve 
Caprices;  Duport,  Etudes.  Concertos  by  Romberg,  Popper  and  Saint-Saens;  Sonatas  by 
Boccherini  and  Haydn.  Orchestral  studies.  Contemporary  works. 

303-304.  Continue  scales.  Etudes  by  Servais  and  Piatti.  Concertos  by 
Davidoff,  Dohnanyi,  Lalo;  Boellmann,  Symphonic  Variations;  Six  Solo  Sonatas  of  Bach. 
Orchestral  Studies.  Contemporary  works. 

403-404.  Etudes  by  Servais,  Piatti  and  Popper.  Concertos  by  Haydn, 
Boccherini,  Elgar,  Barber;  Schubert,  Arpeggione  Sonata.  Contemporary  solos  and  sonatas. 
Orchestral  studies  and  chamber  music  literature. 

Double  Bass 

103-104.  Scales  and  intervals  in  all  keys.  Simandl,  Thirty  Etudes.  Selected 
pieces.  Orchestral  studies. 

203-204.  Hrabe,  Eighty-six  Etudes.  Short  pieces  by  Koussevitsky  and 
Bottesini.  Orchestral  studies. 
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303-304.  Nanny,  Etudes  de  Kreutzer  et  de  Fiorillo;  Concertos  by  Kous- 
sevitsky,  Dittersdorf  and  Bottesini.  Orchestral  studies. 

403-404.  Nanny,  Dix  Etudes  Caprices;  Storch,  Twenty  Concert  Etudes; 
Concertos  by  Koussevitsky  and  Dragonetti;  Orchestral  studies. 

Flute 

103-104.  Analysis  of  student's  playing  and  basic  corrections  if  necessary 
Taffanel-Gaubert,  scales,  scales  in  third,  trills.  Selected  studies  by  Berbiguier;  Anderson, 
Etudes  Op. 33  and  37;  Boehm-Wummer,  Caprices  Op. 26;  Kuhlau,  Duets,  Op.  10.  Sonatas 
of  the  Baroque  Period.  Solos  by  Doppler,  Chaminade,  Mozart,  Moyse;  Three  Grand 
Solos  Op. 57  by  Kuhlau. 

203-204.  Taffanel-Gaubert  Scales,  scales  in  thirds  and  sixths,  chromatic 
scales,  arpeggios  and  trills.  Anderson,  Etudes  Op.21;  Hughes,  40  New  Studies;  Moyse, 
De  la  Sonorite,  The  Modern  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Selected  duets  by  Kuhlau,  Koechlin 
and  Rivier;  Concertos  by  Haydn  and  Mozart;  sonatas  by  LeClair,  J.  S.  Bach  and  W.  F. 
Bach;  solos  by  Faure  and  Debussy. 

303-304.  Continue  scale  study;  Taffanel-Gaubert,  Progressive  Studies; 
Barrere,  The  Flutists  Formulae;  Anderson,  Etudes  Op. 30;  Altes-Barrere,  26  Selected 
Studies;  Moyse,  Etudes  et  Exercises  Techniques;  Torchio-Wummer,  Orchestral  Studies. 
Bach,  b  minor  Suite,  Sonatas  and  arias  from  the  religious  works.  Arrieu,  Sonatine; 
Gaubert,  Sonata  No.  2;  Telemann,  Suite  in  a  minor.  Solos  by  Hue,  Enesco,  Griffes  and 
Mouguet. 

403-404.  Taffanel-Gaubert  Scales— the  half  note  equals  MM  120;  scales  in 
thirds,  sixths,  octaves  and  tenths;  Moyse,  De  la  Sonorite,  Mechanism  and  Chromatics; 
Anderson,  Etudes  Artistiques  Op.  15,  including  the  memorization  of  certain  selected 
studies;  Anderson  Op. 63;  Jeanjean,  Etudes  Modernes;  Orchestral  Studies;  Bach,  Sonata 
in  A  minor  for  unaccompanied  flute;  Sonatas  by  Hindemith,  Reinecke;  Concerto  by 
Ibert;  Schubert,  Introduction,  Theme  and  Variations;  Sonata  by  Prokofieff. 

Oboe 

103-104.  Review  of  basic  technic;  Barret  Studies;  Andraud,  Vade  Mecum; 
scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  Telemann,  Sonata  in  A  minor;  solos  by  Schumann, 
Handel  and  Bach.  Reed  making. 

203-204.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios  including  scales  in  thirds  and 
measured  trills;  Barret,  Grand  Etudes  and  Duets;  Andraud,  Vade  Mecum;  Bleuzet, 
selected  studies  from  Technique  of  the  Oboe;  Handel  Sonatas;  Marcello,  Concerto. 

303-304.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios;  Bleuzet,  selected  studies  for  range 
and  endurance;  orchestral  studies;  Cimaroso  Concerto;  Paris  Conservatory  solos;  repre- 
sentative contemporary  compositions. 

403-404.  Blauzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe;  scales  in  all  articulations,  scales 
in  groups  of  five  and  seven,  scales  by  interval,  arpeggios  and  broken  arpeggios;  orchestral 
studies  including  the  works  of  J.  H.  Bach;  Sonatas  by  Telemann  and  Hindemith;  solos 
by  Busser,  Jolivet,  Rivier;  Mozart  Concerto,  Symphonie  Concertante  and  Quartet;  Con- 
certo by  Goosens;  contemporary  solos. 
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Clarinet 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  articulations;  Langenus,  Scale 
Studies;  Rose,  Forty  Studies;  Cavallini,  Thirty  Caprices;  Weber,  Fantasy;  Le  Fevre, 
Fantasie  Caprice. 

203-204.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  Rose,  Twenty  Studies  after 
Rode;  Jeanjean,  Twenty-five  Etudes;  Weber  Concertos;  Mozart,  Quintet  for  Clarinet 
and  Strings;  orchestral  studies. 

303-304.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  Jeanjean,  Eighteen  Etudes; 
Labanchi  Studies;  Brahms  Sonatas  and  Quintet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings;  representative 
contemporary  solos;  orchestral  studies. 

403-404.  Jeanjean,  Sixteen  Modern  Studies;  Perrier,  Vingt-deux  Etudes 
Modernes;  Spohr  Concerto;  Debussy,  Premier  Rhapsodie;  Representative  contemporary 
solos  and  sonatas. 

Bassoon 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  Kovar  scales,  five  note  studies 
and  interval  studies;  selected  studies  by  Weissenborn  and  Milde;  solos  by  Weissenborn, 
Foret  and  Mouquet;  Reed  Making. 

203-204.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios;  Kovar  technical  studies;  Oubra- 
dous,  Scales  and  Daily  Drills;  Milde,  Concert  Studies;  Handel,  Sonata  in  C  minor;  solos 
by  Bozza  and  Vidal. 

303-304.  Oubradous,  Scales  and  Daily  Drills;  Milde,  Concert  Studies; 
Orefici,  Bravura  Studies;  selected  passages  from  the  Bach  Cantatas;  Mozart  Concerto  in 
B  flat;  Beethoven  Quintet;  representative  contemporary  solos;  orchestral  studies. 

403-404.  Gambaro,  Etudes  for  Bassoon;  Bozza,  Fifteen  Daily  Studies; 
Sonatas  by  Hindemith  and  Saint  Saens;  orchestral  and  chamber  music  studies;  Bozza, 
Concertino:  the  contra  bassoon. 

Saxophone 

103-104.  Mule,  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Small,  27  Melodious  and  Rhythmic 
Exercises;  Labanchi-Iasilli,  33  Concert  Etudes,  Vol.  I;  Concertino  by  Guilhaud. 

203-204.  Mule,  Scales  and  Arpeggios  Vol.  II;  Lamotte,  18  Studies  for 
Saxophone;  Salviani-Iasilli,  Exercises  in  All  the  Practical  Keys;  Guillon,  Sonatine; 
Glazounov,  Concerto. 

303-304.  Mule,  Scales  and  Arpeggios  Vol.  Ill;  Left,  24  Etudes;  Capelle, 
20  Grand  Etudes;  Bozza,  12  Etudes;  Bozza,  Concertino;  Ibert,  Concertino. 

403-104.  Rascher,  Top  Tones  and  Four  Octave  Studies;  Mule,  53  Studies; 
Loyon,  Thirty-two  Studies;  Moritz,  Concerto;  Contemporary  solos,  orchestral  studies. 
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Horn 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  review  of  fundamentals  of  tone 
production;  Alphonse,  Deux  Cents  Etudes  Nouvelles;  Gallay,  Thirty  Studies;  review  of 
muting  and  trill  technic;  Dubois,  Cavatine;  Franz  Strauss,  Concerto. 

203-204.  Alphonse,  Deux  Cents  Etudes  Nouvelles;  Kopprasch  Studies; 
Strauss,  Seventeen  Concert  Studies;  Chabrier,  Larghetto;  Mozart,  Concertos,  orchestral 
studies. 

303-304.  Alphonse,  Deux  Cents  Etudes  Nouvelles;  Kopprasch  Studies; 
Gallay,  Twelve  Caprices;  Beethoven  Sonata;  Mozart,  Concert  Rondo;  orchestral  studies. 

403-404.  Alphonse,  Deux  Cents  Etudes  Nouvelles;  Studies  by  Kopprasch 
and  Gallay;  R.  Strauss,  Concerto;  Saint  Saens,  Morceau  de  Concert;  Schumann,  Adagio 
and  Allegro;  Dukas,  Villanelle;  orchestral  studies. 

Trumpet 

103-104.  Schlossberg,  Daily  Drills;  Arban,  Complete  Method  for  Trumpet; 
Sachse,  One  Hundred  Etudes;  Brandt,  Orchestral  Studies;  D'Ollone,  Solo  de  Trompette; 
Videl  Concertino. 

203-204.  Schlossberg,  Daily  Drills;  Sachse,  One  Hundred  Etudes;  Brandt, 
Orchestral  Studies;  Bousquet  Studies;  Enesco  Concerto;  Sowerby  Sonata. 

303-304.  Pietzsch  Studies;  Bousquet  Studies;  Brandt,  Orchestral  Studies; 
Hindemith,  Sonata  for  Trumpet;  Persichetti,  The  Hollow  Men;  Intrada  by  Honegger. 

403-404.  Sauveur,  Techniques;  Paudert,  Sixty-two  Exercises;  Advanced 
Studies  by  Clarke,  Liesering  and  others;  Concertos  by  Haydn,  Giannini,  Bohtnstedt; 
Peeters  Sonata;  orchestral  studies. 

Trombone 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  Studies  by  Cimera;  Stacey,  Lip 
Studies;  Arban,  Complete  Method  for  Trombone;  Blume  Studies  Vol.  I;  Rochut,  Me- 
lodious Studies  Vol.  I;  LaFosse,  Sight  Reading  Studies. 

203-204.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  Stacey,  Lip  Flexibility;  Arban, 
Complete  Method  for  Trombone;  Intensive  study  of  tonguing  (single,  double  and  triple); 
LaFosse,  Sight  Reading  Studies;  Rochut,  Melodious  Studies  Vol.  II;  Blume  Studies  Vol. 
II;  Kopprasch  Studies  Vol.  I;  study  of  tenor  clef;  Guilmant,  Morceau  Symphonique; 
Ropartz,  Andante  and  Allegro;  orchestral  and  band  studies. 

303-304.  Gaetke,  Daily  Lip  and  Tongue  Exercises;  Gaetke,  Scales  and 
Arpeggios;  Rochut  Melodious  Studies  Vol.  Ill;  Blume  Studies  Vol.  Ill;  Kopprasch 
Studies  Vol.  II;  Blazhevich,  Clef  Studies;  Bach  Cello  Suites  transcribed  for  Trombone; 
Blazhevich,  Concert  Duets;  Sanders  Sonata;  Galliard  Six  Sonatas;  orchestral  and  band 
studies. 

403-404.  Gaetke,  Lip  Flexibility;  LaFosse,  Complete  Method  for  Trom- 
bone; Blazhevich,  26  Sequences  in  Bass,  Tenor  and  Alto  Clefs;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Con- 
cert; Hindemith  Sonata;  Grondahl,  Concerto;  Blazhevich,  Concerto  No.  2;  orchestral 
studies;  study  of  bass  trombone. 
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Tuba 

103-104.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  review  of  tone  production; 
Rochut,  Melodious  Studies  Vol.  I;  Blume  Studies  Vol.  I;  selected  solos. 

203-204.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys  with  various  articulations; 
Rochut,  Melodious  Studies  Vol.  II;  Blume  Studies  Vol.  II;  selected  solos;  orchestral  and 
band  studies. 

303-304.  Rochut,  Melodious  Studies  Vol.  Ill;  Blume  Studies,  Vol.  Ill; 
Blazhevich,  Seventy  Etudes;  Eby,  Bass  Studies;  selected  solos;  orchestral  studies. 

403-404.  Grigoriev,  Tuba  Studies:  Bernard,  Etudes  and  Exercises  for 
Tuba;  transcriptions  of  horn  and  violincello  literature;  solos  by  Cimera,  Barat,  Schroen; 
orchestral  literature. 

Percussion 

103-104.  Fundamental  snare  drum  techniques;  their  application  to  nota- 
tion; exercises  in  basic  rhythms,  phrasing,  dynamic  control  (Bower,  Stone).  Rudiments 
of  elementary  tympani  technique,  tuning  (Gardner);  bass  drum,  cymbal  and  other 
accessories. 

203-204.  Selected  advanced  studies  by  Bower,  Gardner  and  Goldenberg; 
exercises  for  two,  three  and  four  tympani  (Goodman,  Seitz);  elementary  xylophone 
technique,  scales  and  arpeggios,  simple  transcriptions  for  solo  (Bach,  Brahms  and 
Kreisler). 

303-304.  Latin  American  instruments,  technique  and  use.  Special  traps 
and  accessories  in  late  19th  and  20th  century  literature.  Intermediate  xylophone  tech- 
nique: three  and  four  hammer  triads,  chords  and  progressions;  keyboard  harmony; 
exercises  from  Kraus  Method;  transcriptions  for  solo  in  recital  (Kreisler,  Chopin  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff).  Tympani  study  through  Romantic  and  Contemporary  literature. 
Orchestral  studies. 

403-404.  Preparation  for  concert  performance  of  such  works  as  Stravinsky, 
L'Histoire  du  Soldat,  Concerto  by  Milhaud,  Sonata  for  Tympani  by  Tcherepnine  and 
Bartok's  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion;  orchestral  studies. 
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Requirements  for  Applied  Music  Major 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN   MUSIC  EDUCATION 
Voice 

101-102.  Fundamentals  of  tone  production  and  breath  control,  interval 
drill,  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  vocalises  and  songs  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
student.  Songs  will  be  chosen  from  the  repertory  of  easier  materials  in  English  and 
Italian.  Sight  singing. 

201-202.  Scales  and  arpeggios  both  legato  and  staccato;  exercises  to  de- 
velop flexibility,  range  and  power;  early  Italian  art  songs  by  Bononcini,  Pergolesi, 
Caccini;  contemporary  songs  in  English;  sight  singing. 

301-302.  More  advanced  technical  study.  Italian  art  songs  of  Scarlatti  and 
Caldara;  representative  examples  of  easier  German  lieder  and  moderately  difficult  con- 
temporary song  literature;  sight  singing. 

401-402.  Advanced  technical  exercises  to  fit  the  student's  need.  Less  diffi- 
cult arias  chosen  from  the  standard  operatic  and  oratorio  literature;  representative  songs 
in  German,  French  and  English  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  materials  in  English; 
sight  singing. 

Piano 

101-102.  Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions,  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues;  easier 
sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  Beethoven,  Rondo  in  G;  easier  nocturnes  and  mazurkas 
of  Chopin.  Major  scales  M.M.  quarter  note  equals  92,  minor  scales  quarter  note  equals 
88,  arpeggios:  major,  minor,  dominant  and  diminished  sevenths  M.M.  quarter  note 
equals  76.  All  scales  and  arpeggios  four  notes  to  a  beat. 

201-202.  Bach,  Two  and  Three  Part  Inventions;  sonatas  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart;  easier  sonatas  of  Beethoven;  nocturnes  and  waltzes  of  Chopin;  Schumann  Op.  15; 
Scales:  Major  M.M.  quarter  note  equals  104,  minor  M.M.  quarter  note  equals  96;  arpeg- 
gios: major,  minor,  dominant  and  diminished  sevenths  M.M.  quarter  note  equals  92.  All 
scales  and  arpeggios  four  notes  to  a  beat. 

301-302.  Bach,  selected  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  Well-Tempered  Cla- 
vier; Beethoven,  Op.10  No.  2  Op.27;  Chopin,  Preludes  and  Nocturnes.  Selections  from 
contemporary  repertoire.  All  major  and  minor  scales  in  various  rhythms  and  tempi; 
dominant  and  diminished  seventh  arpeggios. 

401-402.  Bach,  French  Suites,  selected  preludes  and  fugues;  Beethoven 
Op.2  No.  2  and  3,  Op.28,  Op.31;  preludes  and  impromptus  of  Chopin;  Brahms,  Inter- 
mezzi; selections  from  contemporary  repertoire.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued. 

Organ 

101-102.  Gleason,  Method  of  Organ  Playing;  Koch,  Book  of  Scales;  com- 
positions of  pre-Bach  period;  Bach,  Eight  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
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201-202.  Scales  for  manuals  and  pedals;  Bach,  selections  from  Orgelbuch- 
lein,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C;  Mendelssohn,  Sonata  No.  2;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes. 

301-302.  Bach,  Chorale  Preludes,  Trio  Sonatas  1  and  3,  Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  D  minor;  Mendelssohn,  Sonata  No.  6;  Franck,  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation;  selected 
contemporary  compositions. 

401-402.  Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  and  chorale  preludes;  Mozart, 
Fantasy  in  F;  Franck,  Chorales;  representative  contemporary  compositions. 

Violin 

101-102.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves;  octaves,  thirds  and  sixths 
separate  bows;  Kreutzer,  42  Etudes;  selected  studies  by  Sevcik;  Sonatas  by  Corelli, 
Nardini;  Concertos  by  Viotti  and  Kreutzer;  DeBeriot,  Scene  de  Ballet. 

201-202.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  Mazas  Op. 36;  Sevcik  continued; 
Sonatas  by  Handel,  Tartini  and  Veracini;  DeBeriot,  Concerto  No.  9;  Viotti,  Concerto 
No.  22. 

301-302.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  octaves 
and  tenths;  Rode,  24  Caprices;  Mozart  Sonatas  for  violin  and  piano;  Mozart,  Concerto 
in  G;  selected  compositions  by  Kreisler;  representative  contemporary  solos;  selected 
movements  of  standard  concertos. 

401-402.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  Rode,  24  Caprices;  Fiorillo  36 
Etudes;  Grieg,  Sonata  in  F;  Mozart,  Concerto  in  D;  Bruch,  Concerto  in  G  minor; 
selected  movements  of  standard  concertos,  representative  contemporary  solos. 

Viola 

101-102.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves;  Sevcik  Studies  (Lifschey); 
Hermann,  Technical  Studies;  Telemann,  Concerto  in  G;  Klengel,  Album  of  Classical 
Pieces. 

201-202.  Continue  scales  and  Sevcik  Studies;  selected  studies  from 
Kreutzer,  42  Etudes;  Stamitz,  Concerto  in  D;  Bruch,  Romance. 

301-302.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios;  scales  in  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves; 
Palachko,  20  Etudes;  Fiorillo,  selected  studies  from  36  Etudes;  Bach,  Three  Viola  da 
Gamba  Sonatas  adapted  for  viola. 

401-402.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  selected  studies  from  Cam- 
pagnoli,  41  Caprices;  Concerto  in  B  minor  by  Handel-Casadesus;  Hindemith,  Music  of 
Mourning;  selected  contemporary  solos;  viola  parts  from  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
literature. 

Violoncello 

101-102.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  three  octaves;  Franchomme,  12  Studies; 
sonatas  by  Handel,  Corelli;  Concertos  by  Goltermann  and  Romberg. 
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201-202.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  Duport  Etudes;  Galeotti,  Sonata 
No.  2;  Marais  Suite;  Romberg  Concerto  in  D  minor. 

301-302.  Scales  and  arpeggios  continued;  Duport  Etudes;  Grutzmacher 
Etudes;  Sonatas  by  Grazioli,  Sammartini;  Goltermann  Concerto  No.  1. 

401-402.  Scales  and  arpeggios  as  before  but  including  thirds,  sixths  and 
octaves.  Duport  Studies;  selected  studies  from  Franchomme,  12  Caprices;  Concerto  No.  2 
Romberg;  Sonatas  by  Nardini  and  Sammartini;  orchestral  studies. 

Double  Bass 

101-102.  All  positions  up  to  thumb  position;  scales  and  intervals  in  all 
keys;  Simandl,  New  Method  for  the  Double  Bass. 

201-202.  Scales  continued  including  thumb  positions;  Simandl  Method 
continued;  selected  pieces. 

301-302.  Scales  and  intervals  continued;  Simandl  Method  completed; 
Simandl,  Thirty  Etudes;  selected  pieces;  violoncello  sonatas  by  Marcello  and  others; 
orchestral  studies. 

401-402.  Simandl,  Thirty  Etudes;  selected  studies  from  Hrabe,  Eighty-six 
Etudes;  pieces  by  Koussevitsky  and  others;  orchestral  studies. 

Flute 

101-102.  Kohler,  Etudes  Book  I;  Terschak  Studies;  Drouet,  25  Celebrated 
Etudes;  scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  selected  solos;  Sonata  in  F  by  Marcello. 

201-202.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios;  Drouet,  25  Celebrated  Etudes; 
Anderson,  Etudes  Op.41;  selected  solos  from  19th  century  composers;  Handel,  Sonata  in 
g  minor. 

301-302.  Anderson  Etudes,  Op.41  and  Op.37;  Taffanel-Gaubert,  Daily 
Studies;  all  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  articulations;  pieces  by  Anderson,  Widor, 
Quantz;  Handel  sonatas. 

401-402.  Anderson,  Etudes  Op.37;  Berbiguier,  18  Studies;  Taffanel-Gaubert 
Scales,  scales  in  thirds  and  in  sixths,  chromatic  scales,  arpeggios  and  trills;  pieces  by 
Quantz,  Donjon,  Thomasi,  Ibert;  Sonatas  by  Handel,  Telemann  and  Blavet;  representa- 
tive contemporary  pieces. 

Oboe 

101-102.  Review  of  previous  work  by  student  and  corrective  exercises  as 
necessary;  scales  and  arpeggios;  Barret,  Exercises  in  articulation  and  Progressive  Melo- 
dies; selected  solos. 

201-202.  Scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys;  continue  Barret;  selected  studies 
from  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe  Vol.  I;  solos  by  Handel  and  Schumann. 
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301-302.  Barret,  Progressive  Exercises,  Bleuzet,  Technique  of  the  Oboe 
Vol.  II;  continue  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  articulations;  Handel  sonatas;  orchestral 
studies;  contemporary  solos;  reed  making. 

401-402.  Barret,  Etudes;  selected  Etudes  by  Ferling;  continue  scales  and 
arpeggios;  solos  by  Bach  and  Handel;  contemporary  solos. 

Clarinet 

101-102.  Scales  and  arpeggios;  Klose,  Celebrated  Method  for  Clarinet, 
Part  II;  Baerman,  Method  Book  II;  selected  solos. 

201-202.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  articulations;  continue 
Klose  Method;  Rose,  32  Studies  for  Clarinet;  Voxman,  Duets;  selected  solos. 

301-302.  Langenus,  Scale  Studies;  continue  Rose,  32  Studies;  Klose,  20 
Characteristic  Studies;  Weber,  Fantasy  and  Rondo;  orchestral  and  band  studies. 

401-402.  Continue  Langenus,  Scale  Studies;  Rose,  42  Studies;  Polatchak, 
12  Etudes  for  Clarinet,  Mozart,  Concerto  in  A;  solos  by  Jeanjean;  contemporary  solos; 
orchestral  studies. 

Bassoon 

101-102.  All  scales  and  arpeggios;  Weissenborn  Op.8  Vol.  I;  Milde  Studies; 
Galliard,  6  Sonatas  for  Bassoon. 

201-202.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  articulations;  Weis- 
senborn Op.8  Vol.  II;  continue  Milde  Studies;  Kovar  Studies,  Weinberger,  Sonatine. 

301-302.  Milde,  Studies  in  All  Keys;  Jancourt,  Grand  Method  Book  II; 
Kavor  Studies;  solos  by  Marcello  and  Cools;  reed  making;  orchestral  studies. 

401-402.  Selected  studies  from  Milde,  Concert  Studies  Vol.  I;  Telemann, 
Sonata;  orchestral  studies;  reed  making. 

Saxophone 

101-102.  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  Universal  Method  for 
Saxophone  or  equivalent  material;  Bassi-Iasilli,  Concert  Etudes;  selected  solos. 

201-202.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  articulations;  Bassi- 
Iasilli,  Concert  Etudes;  selected  solos. 

301-302.  Mule,  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Gatti-Iasilli,  35  Melodious  Technical 
Exercises;  pieces  by  Faure  and  Jeanjean. 

401-402.  Mule,  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Gatti-Iasilli,  35  Melodious  Technical 
Exercises;  Labanchi-Iasilli,  33  Concert  Etudes;  Premier  Solo  de  Concours  by  Pares; 
Mortiz,  Sonata  for  Saxophone;  representative  contemporary  solos. 
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Horn 

101-102.  Fundamentals  of  tone  production;  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various 
articulations;  chromatic  scales;  ability  to  read  in  at  least  two  clefs;  Mozart,  Concerto 
No.  3;  selected  melodic  material. 

201-202.  Extend  range  of  all  scales  and  arpeggios;  diminished  seventh 
chords;  muting  and  preparatory  trill  studies;  ability  to  read  in  three  or  four  clefs; 
Alphonse,  Deux  Cents  Etudes  Novelles  Book  IT;  selected  solos,  orchestral  studies. 

301-302.  Continue  scales,  arpeggios  and  other  drills;  Alphonse,  Deux 
Cents  Etudes  Nouvelles  Book  III;  selected  studies  from  Kopprasch  60  Studies  Book  I;  F. 
Strauss  Concerto;  orchestral  studies. 

401-402.  Continue  scales,  arpeggios  and  technical  drills;  Kopprasch,  60 
Studies;  Gallay,  30  Studies;  solos  by  Mozart,  Godard,  Corelli;  representative  contempo- 
rary solos,  orchestral  studies. 

Trumpet 

101-102.  All  scales  and  arpeggios;  Schlossberg,  Daily  Drills;  Arban,  Com- 
plete Method  for  Trumpet;  selected  short  pieces. 

201-202.  All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;  Schlossberg,  Daily 
Drills;  Arban,  Complete  Method  for  Trumpet;  Kreutzer,  Ten  Studies;  Concerto  by 
Grofe;  selected  solos;  band  and  orchestral  studies. 

301-302.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios  in  various  articulations;  Schloss- 
berg, Daily  Drills;  Concone,  Fifty  Lessons;  Brandt,  Etudes  for  Trumpet;  Bernstein, 
Rondo  for  Lifey;  Two  Pieces  for  Trumpet  by  Karzev. 

401-402.  Continue  Schlossberg  and  Concone;  Laurent,  Etudes  Practiques 
Book  I  and  II;  Hering,  32  Etudes,  Clarke  solos;  Mouquet,  Legende  Heroique;  Balay, 
Petite  Piece  Concertante. 

Trombone  and  Baritone  Horn 

101-102.  Studies  and  exercises  in  tone  production  and  flexibility  by 
Shiner;  Arban,  Method  for  Trombone;  major  and  minor  scales  through  two  octaves; 
selected  solos. 

201-202.  All  scales  and  arpeggios;  continue  drills  and  Arban  Method  for 
Trombone;  selected  studies  from  Cimera,  170  Etudes;  Study  of  single,  double  and  triple 
tonguing;  Pryor  solos  and  other  selected  materials;  band  and  orchestral  studies. 

301-302.  Continue  technical  exercises;  Stacey,  Lip  Flexibility;  Rochut, 
Melodious  Etudes  Book  I-II;  Blume,  Studies  Book  I;  LaFosse,  Sight  Reading  Studies; 
study  of  tenor  clef;  Croce-Spinelli,  Solo  de  Concours;  Alary,  Contest  Pieces;  Morel,  Piece 
in  f  minor. 

401-402.  Continue  technical  exercises;  Stacey,  Lip  Flexibility;  Kopprasch 
Book  I-II;  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes  Book  III;  Blazhevich,  Clef  Studies;  study  of  bass 
trombone;  Guilmant,  Morceau  Symphonique;  Cimera,  Valse  Petite;  Ropartz,  Andante 
and  Allegro. 
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Tuba 

101-102.  All  scales  and  arpeggios;  Arban  Method  for  Trombone  and 
Baritone;  selected  solo  material. 

201-202.  All  scales  and  arpeggios  with  various  articulations;  continue 
Arban;  Bell,  Foundations  of  Tuba  and  Sousaphone  Playing;  selected  solos. 

301-302.  Continue  scales  and  arpeggios;  chromatic  scales;  Bell,  Founda- 
tions of  Tuba  and  Sousaphone  Playing;  Vandercook,  Etudes;  Rochut,  Melodious  Etudes 
Book  I;  Blume  Studies  Book  I;  Tyrrell,  Advanced  Studies  for  the  BB  flat  Tuba;  selected 
solos;  band  and  orchestra  studies. 


401-402.   Rochut,   Melodious   Etudes   Book   II;    Blume   Studies   Book 
Blazhevich,  Etudes  for  the  BB  flat  Bass;  band  and  orchestra  studies. 


II; 


Percussion 

101-102.  Rudiments  of  snare  drumming,  analysis  and  critique  of  various 
methods;  examination  of  rudimental  solos  and  graded  materials;  Bower  Method;  most 
frequently  used  traps  and  accessories. 

201-202.  Study  of  Tympani  (Gardner);  preparation  of  more  advanced 
drum  solos;  percussion  ensemble  materials;  group  instruction  pedagogy. 

301-302.  Continuation  of  Gardner;  selected  studies  from  Goodman;  in- 
troduction of  vibracussion  instruments;  percussion  ensemble  materials;  orchestral  litera- 
ture. 

401-402.  Deportment  and  deployment  of  percussion  instruments  in  typical 
orchestra  situations.  Conducting  percussion  ensemble;  continuation  of  Goodman;  orches- 
tral studies;  representative  solos. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

Additional  information  concerning  both  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  and  the  Department  of  Air  Science  may  be  found  in  the  Admissions 
Catalog.  Specific  questions  may  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  either  Department. 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid  Coordinator 

Faculty 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Lt.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  Infantry Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1961 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1955 

I    Major  Roland  G.  Fecteau,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

B.G.E.  University  of  Omaha,  1960 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1962 
U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1957 

Captain  Walter  Leskowat,  Artillery Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile  School,  Career  Course,  1961 

Captain  Gene  H.  Luthultz,  Infantry   Assistant  Professor 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Career  Course,  1962 

Sergeant  First  Class  Christy  J.  Moyers,  USA   Instructor 

Sergeant  Arnold  R.  Mullins,  USA  Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  K.  Wallace,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Lynn  F.  Strait,  USA Instructor 

Staff  Sergeant  Howard  R.  Swiger,  USA    Supply 

Sergeant  Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  USA    Personnel 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  SCIENCE 

Major  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 

M.S.  U.S.A.F.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1963 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1960 

Major  Irwin  B.  Weisbarth,  Regular  Air  Force   Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1947 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1949    < 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1951 
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Captain  William  G.  Anderson,  Regular  Air  Force  Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1953 
Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1962 

Technical  Sergeant  Walter  M.  Slygh,  Regular  Air  Force Personnel 

B.B.A.  St.  Mary's  University,  1962 

Management  School,  1958 

Academic  Instructors  School,  Air  University,  1956 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force Administration 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith,  Regular  Air  Force Supply 

CURRICULUM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Basic  Course 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  A  general  course  with  orientation  lectures 
and  practical  work  on  organization  of  the  Army;  Individual  Weapons,  U.S.  Army  and 
National  Security  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership 
laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  2  credits  per  semester. 

201,  202.  Military  Science.  Fundamentals  in  map  and  aerial  photo- 
graph reading,  a  comprehensive  course  in  American  Military  History,  an  introduction  to 
Combat  Operations,  Basic  Tactics  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  Two  class  hours  and  one 
leadership  laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  2  credits  per  semester. 

Advanced  Course 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  A  theoretical  approach  to  Leadership  and 
Situational  Studies;  military  teaching  principles  and  arts,  orientation  on  branches  of  the 
Army,  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Communications;  Leadership  Laboratory;  in  addition, 
the  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved  university  course  in  lieu  of  certain 
formal  military  instruction.  2  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Fall 
semester.  3  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  hour  for  the  Spring  Semester. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Staff  Operations  and  Functions:  Military 
Intelligence,  training  management,  Logistics:  Types  of  supply  and  records  common  to 
military.  Administration  and  tactical  troop  movements  and  bivouacs  time  and  space 
factors.  Army  Administration:  To  provide  the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  and  funda- 
mentals of  Army  administration  and  mess  management.  Military  Law:  Familiarization 
with  functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General:  Introduce  the  student  to  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  Military  Justice,  basic  principles  and  methods  of  procedure  of  trials.  Role  of 
the  U.S.  in  World  Affairs:  An  orientation  in  geographical  and  economic  factors,  their 
influence  on  the  division  of  peoples  to  nations,  and  the  causes  of  war.  Service  orientation: 
To  provide  an  orientation  on  service  life  for  future  officers  and  to  review  leadership.  3 
class  hours  per  week  during  Fall  semester  and  2  hours  per  week  during  the  Spring 
semester  in  addition  to  one  hour  per  week  for  Leadership  Laboratory.  5  credit  hours 
per  school  year. 
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Basic  Course 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leadership 
Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an  approved 
University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Air  Science  1.  Foundations  of  Aerospace  Power.  A  general  survey 
of  aerospace  power  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  aerospace 
power;  and  an  introduction  to  the  mechanics  of  aerospace  vehicles,  and  to  the  composi- 
tion of  and  necessity  for  national  security  forces.  Instruction  includes  Potentials  of 
Aerospace  Power,  Air  Vehicles  and  Principles  of  Flight,  the  Military  Instrument  of 
National  Security,  and  Professional  Opportunities  in  the  USAF.  Three  class  hours  and 
one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  3  credits  per  semester. 

201.  Air  Science  2.  Fundamentals  of  Aerospace  Weapon  Systems.  An 
introductory  survey  of  aerospace  missiles  and  craft,  and  their  propulsion  and  guidance 
systems;  target  intelligence  and  electronic  warfare;  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
warhead  agents;  defensive,  strategic  and  tactical  operations;  problems,  mechanics  and 
military  implications  of  space  operations;  and  a  survey  of  contemporary  military  thought. 
Three  class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.  3 
credits  per  semester. 

202.  Air  Science  2.  A  Spring  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substitute  an 
approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

Advanced  Course 

301  and  302.  Air  Science  3.  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Staff  organi- 
zation and  functions,  and  the  skills  required  for  effective  staff  work,  including  oral  and 
written  communication  and  problem  solving;  basic  psychological  and  sociological  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  and  their  application  to  leadership  practice  and  problems;  and  an 
introduction  to  military  justice.  Five  hours  per  week.  3  credits  per  semester. 

401  and  402.  Air  Science  4.  Global  Relations.  An  intensive  study  of 
global  relations  of  special  concern  to  the  Air  Force  officer,  with  emphasis  on  international 
relations  and  geography.  Also  include  weather  and  navigation,  and  briefing  for  com- 
missioned service.  Five  class  hours  per  week.  3  credits  per  semester. 
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REGISTERS 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Music 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Gerald  Keenan,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Ph.D Dean 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch,  M.S Coordinator  of  Student  Welfare 

James  Hunter,  Ph.D Coordinator  of  Master  of  Music  Programs 

Julia  Lerner,  M.M Coordinator  of  Vocal  Department 

Donald  E.  McCathren,  M.M Coordinator  of  Instrumental  Activities 

Louis  Pollak,  M.M Coordinator  of  Keyboard  Activities 

Ferdinand  Pranzatelli,  M.A Coordinator  of  Graduate  Music  Education 

Donald  G.  Wilkins,  M.A Coordinator  of  Bachelor  of  Music  Programs 

and  Choral  Activities 

Samuel  C.  Yahres,  M.Ed Coordinator  of  Undergraduate  Music  Education 

Ruth  Baumgarten   Secretary 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Donald  R.  Beikman    Assistant  Professor  of  Musicology 

B.M.  Indiana  University,  1949 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1957 

Bernard  Cerilli   Teacher  of  Clarinet 

B.F.A.  in  Music  Education,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1942 
Clarinetist  in  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Herman  F.  Clement Teacher  of  String  Bass 

Pupil  of  Hassa 

Robert  J.  Croan Assistant  Professor  of  Music  History 

B.A.  Columbia  University,  1958 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1959 

Doctoral  Study,  Boston  University 

Private  Voice  Study,  Gerhard  Pechner,  1953-58 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch Associate  Professor  of  Eurhythmies 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Dalcroze  School  of  Music 

Bernard  Z.  Goldberg Teacher  of  Flute  and  Chamber  Music 

Diploma  in  Flute,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  1943 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  1943-46 
First  Flute,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Soloist,  Casals  Festivals 

Michael  Grebanier   Teacher  of  Violoncello 

Graduate  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 

Pupil  of  Leonard  Rose 

Solo  Violoncellist:  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
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Edmund  Heard Associate  Professor  of  Voice  and  Music  History 

B.A.  Rutgers  University,  1955 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1956 

James  Hunter Professor  of  Music  Theory; 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1943  Chairman,  Department  of  Theory 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1946  and  Music  History 

Ph.D.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1958 

Louis  Huybrechts   Teacher  of  Organ 

Graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Liturgical  Music,  Malines,  Belgium 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Antwerp,  Diploma  in  piano 
Pupil  of  Flor  Peters 

Joseph  Willcox  Jenkins   Assistant  Professor  of  Theory 

B.S.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1948 
B.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1950 
M.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1951 
Doctoral  Study,  Catholic  University  of  America 

Gerald  Keenan   Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  1933 
M.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  1940 
Ph.D.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  1953 
Alfred  University,  1934,  1935 

Julia  Lerner  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice 

B.M.  Northwestern  University,  1946 

M.M.  Northwestern  University,  1956 

Juilliard  School  of  Music 

University  of  Kansas 

Studies  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  under  a  Fulbright  Scholarship,  1953-54 

Hugh  MacDonald  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  1928-31 

Pupil  of  Alfred  Cortot,  Sigismund  Stojowski  and  Marcel  Dupre 

Carl  Marks  Teacher  of  Clarinet 

Pupil  of  Daniel  Bonade,  Robert  Marcellus 

Donald  E.  McCathren   Director  of  Bands  and  Associate  Professor, 

Chairman:  Wind  Instrument  Department 
B.S.  in  M.Ed.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  1947 
Navy  School  of  Music,  1943,  1944 
Tufts  University,  1944,  1945 
M.M.  Chicago  Musical  College,  1947 
Indiana  University,  1950,  1951 
Boston  University,  1957 
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Raymond  Montoni Assistant  Professor  of  Strings;  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra 

B.M.  Hartt  College  of  Music,  1958 

M.M.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

Berkshire  Music  Center,  1948-50-51 

Peabody  Conservatory,  1952-53 

Casals  Festival  Orchestra;  conductor,  Young  People's 

String  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.  C,  Principal  Violist, 

Baltimore  and  Santa  Fe  opera  orchestras. 

Louis  Pollak Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.  Yale  University,  1942 

M.M.  Yale  University,  1948 

Paris  Conservatory 

Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer,  Alfred  Cortot  and  Isabella  Vengerova 

Ferdinand  Pranzatelli  ....   Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education;  Teacher  of  Strings 
B.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1942 
Catholic  University,  1944-45 

M.A.  Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  1950 
Specialist  in  Music  Education,  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College;  Rochester  Philharmonic,  A. B.C.  Radio  Network; 
Doctoral  Study,  Columbia  University,  1961,  1962 

Mary  Reilly  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ 

B.S.  in  Sacred  Music,  Duquesne  University,  1934 
Pupil  of  Vincent  Wheeler,  Caspar  Koch 

Gale  Robinson Teacher  of  Horn 

Solo  Horn:  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Louis  V.  Rocereto  Teacher  of  Clarinet 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1953 

Stephen  Romanelli   Teacher  of  Oboe 

B.M.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
M.M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  I960 

Carmen  Rummo Teacher  of  Piano 

Pupil  of  Lena  Borrelli,  John  Koening,  Harry  Archer, 
Maurice  Dumesnil 

William  Schneiderman   Teacher  of  Percussion 

Diploma  in  Percussion,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  1938 
Graduate  Diploma,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  1939 
Ballet  Symphony,  Chautauqua  Symphony 
Percussionist,  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
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Allen  Sher Teacher  of  Violoncello  and  Chamber  Music    I 

B.A.  Brooklyn  College,  1949 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

New  York  College  of  Music 
Benjamin  Spiegel  Teacher  of  Bassoon 

Brooklyn  College 

Formerly,  Bassoonist  in  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Edwin  Shiner    Teacher  of   Trumpet 

B.F.A.  in  Music  Education,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Matthew  Shiner Assistant  Professor  of  Brass  Instruments 

Pupil  of  Ottavio  Farrara 
Stanley  Tagg    Teacher  of   Organ 

S.M.B.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1952 

S.M.M.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1956 
Alice  Long  Walker   Teacher  of  Voice 

Pupil  of  Anne  Griffiths 

Soloist:  Mendelssohn  Choir,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 

Pittsburgh  Opera 
Donald  G.  Wilkins Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Organ 

B.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1948  Director  of  Concert  Choir 

M.A.  Harvard  University,  1954 

Paris  Conservatory,  1949-53 

Accademia  Chigiana,  Siena,  Italy 
Albert  Wood  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice 

B.S.  Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  1947 

M.A.  Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  1948 

Organ  Certificate,  Peabody  Conservatory,  1935 

Tenor  Soloist,  Peabody  Art  Theater,  1959-60 
Samuel  C.  Yahres Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education, 

B.S.  in  M.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  1941  Supervisor  of  Student  Teachers 

M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 

Doctoral  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Duquesne  University:  Boards,  Officers,  Committees 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-President  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar    Maurice  J.   Murphy,   D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar  Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance Maurice  A.  Spitler,  B.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research   Theodore  Bakerman,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute  Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications     Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian    Eleanor   McCann,  B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management  Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer  John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant  Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities  Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Dean  of  Women   Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Director  of  Assumption  Hall  Ann  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Jeanne  L.  Reeves,  M.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician   Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary   Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. 

DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration  James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration   William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music  Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 

Duquesne  University  Foundation 

Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman 


TRUSTEES 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr 
Joseph  H.  Bialas 
Walter  J.  Blenko 
Honorable  Hugh  C.  Boyle 
Michael  C.  Conick 
William  H.  Cosgrove 
Lou  R.  Crandall 
Walter  J.  Curley 
David  L.  Frawley 
Edward  J.  Kelley 
J.  Peter  Lally 
John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr. 


Honorable  John  E.  McGrady 
John  P.  Monteverde 
Justice  Henry  X.  O'Brien 
John  L.  Propst 
John  A.  Robertshaw 
John  P.  Roche 
Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Sr. 
John  T.  Ryan,  Jr. 
William  A.  Seifert,  Jr. 
Honorable  Austin  L.  Staley 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau 
Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
Richard  Wright 


COUNCIL  ON  INSTRUCTION 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp. 


Rev 

Regina  Fusan 

James  L.  Hayes 

Gerald  F.  Keenan 

Eleanor  McCann 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp 


Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp. 

Thomas  F.  Quinn 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

John  S.  Ruggiero 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 
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COUNCIL  ON  RELATIONS 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Theodore  Bakerman  George  J.  Ford,  Jr. 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp.  Mary  Pendel 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy  Lawrence  A.  Roche 

COUNCIL  ON  MANAGEMENT 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Raymond  V.  Bunch  James  R.  Holcomb 

John  F.  Gannon  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

James  L.  Hayes  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION  AND 
STUDENT  STANDING 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.  Joseph  A.  Delisi 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp.  Donna  Stewart 

Arnold  C.  Neva  John  R.  O'Donnell 

Robert  J.  Croan 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Mitchell  L.  Borke  Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Alan  Dailey  Margaret  G.  Sosinski 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.  Elizabeth  Wingerter 
Donald  E.  McCathren 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Chairman 

B.  Kendall  Crane  Joseph  R.  Morice 

Paul  Krakowski  Louis  F.  Skender 

Samuel  Meli 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 

Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  Chairman 

Glenn  M.  Nelson  John  Cinicola 

Rkv.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.  Alice  Wagstaff 

Brunhilde  Dorsch 
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SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

June    5-Friday  9:00-4:00 » 

[■  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  6— Saturday                    9:00-Noon) 

June    8— Monday   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  18-Thursday  1:00-7:00  » 

Tune  19-Friday  9:00-4:00  *egistration:  Six  Weeks  DaY  and  EveninS 

J  ;  (  Session. 

June  20-Saturday  9:00-Noon  ' 

June  22— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 

Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 

September  14-Monday  1 :  00-3: 00 } 

f-  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday            1:00-3:00  S 

September  14— Monday  4:00-7:00  » 

[  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday           4:00-7:00 )  &  & 

September  16,  17,  18-  9:00-3:00 » 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19-Saturday        9:00-Noon ) 

September  21— Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  30— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


y     Registration:  Day  Classes. 
Registration:  Evening  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1 -Monday  1:00-3:00 

February    2-Tuesday  1:00-3:00 

February    1 -Monday  4:00-7:00 

February    2-Tuesday  4:00-7:00' 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  I  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  31— Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday   Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday   Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


[     Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  1 1  -Friday  9 :  00-4 :  00 

June  12-Saturday  9:00-Noon 

June  14— Monday   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 

_„    „  .  _  n  M  .  ntx  I  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  25-Friday  9:00-4:00 1  6  ;  6 

i  Session. 
June  26-Saturday                  9:00-Noon ) 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

History 

Plans  for  establishing  a  School  of  Pharmacy  were  instituted  in  1911, 
when  the  charter  of  the  University  was  amended  and  authority  obtained  to  grant 
degrees  in  Pharmacy.  On  April  20,  1925,  the  final  work  of  organizing  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  was  begun.  The  first  class  was  received  September  21,  1925. 

Standards  and  Recognition 

The  standards  of  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Edu- 
cation and  the  requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy are  maintained.  The  legal  requirements  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  of  all  other  states  are  met. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  was  registered  as  a  recognized 
school  of  pharmacy  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  March  10, 
1926.  The  school  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy.  This  association  numbers  among  its  members  the  most  progressive 
colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  their  standards  for 
entrance,  instruction,  and  graduation. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education.  The  Council  is  the  only  national  accred- 
iting agency  in  pharmaceutical  education.  Graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted 
to  licensing  examinations  in  all  states  except  California.  Applicants  for  licensing 
examinations  in  California  must  spend  a  minimum  of  four  (4)  years  in  resi- 
dence in  a  college  of  pharmacy.  Three  (3)  years  of  residence  in  a  college  of  phar- 
macy are  required  in  all  other  states.  Students  who  desire  to  fulfill  California 
requirements  for  licensure  may  enroll  for  an  optional  year  of  study  at  Duquesne 
University. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

The  School  of  Pharmacy,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  em- 
bodies as  its  own,  the  aims  and  objectives  set  forth  by  the  University.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  afford  men  and  women  with  an  education  in  the  fields  of  Pharmacy 
and  its  allied  sciences  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  both  the  present  and  future 
demands  of  their  chosen  profession.  Through  a  well  integrated  curriculum  which 
includes  professional  elective  courses,  laboratory  work,  careful  supervision  by 
experienced  teachers  and  coursework  in  the  liberal  and  cultural  areas,  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  seeks  to  develop  the  student  both  professionally  and  individually. 
23  The  comprehensive  and  specialized  nature  of  this  curriculum  offers  the  Pharmacy 
graduate  a  choice  of  occupations  within  the  profession  and  its  closely  allied  fields 
as  well  as  an  adequate  foundation  for  the  continuation  of  studies  on  a  graduate 
level  in  one  of  many  areas. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGIATE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  two  years  of  approved  col- 
lege or  university  work  which  shall  include  a  minimum  of  sixty 
(60)  hours  of  credit. 

2.  The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required: 

Course  Semester  Hours 

English  Composition  6 

English  Literature  6 

General  Chemistry  9* 

Organic  Chemistry  8 

General  Botany  4 

General  Zoology  4 

General  Physics  8 

Basic  Mathematics  8 

Accounting  3 

*  The  General  Chemistry  offering  at  Duquesne  University  is  integrated  with  In- 
organic Qualitative  Analysis.  If  such  an  integrated  course  has  not  been  taken,  a 
course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Analysis  will  be  required. 
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3.  As  evidence  of  State  approval,  the  candidate  must  present  before 
November  1  of  the  year  in  which  college  work  in  Pharmacy  is 
begun,  a  Pennsylvania  State  Preliminary  Certificate  issued  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harris- 
burg.  Such  certificates  are  granted  upon  payment  to  the  State  of 
a  two  dollar,  ($2.00),  fee  to  candidates  who  have  completed  an 
approved  four-year  high  school  course.  Applicants  who  cannot 
satisfy  the  requirements  by  furnishing  certified  records  from  ac- 
credited schools  may  make  up  deficiencies  by  passing  the  exami- 
nations given  for  this  purpose  by  the  Credentials  Evaluation 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Further  information  regarding 
these  examinations,  fees,  dates,  etc.  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Credentials  Evaluation  Division,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
programs  are  renewable,  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— are 
available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  entitled  "Financial  Information" 
(page  11). 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount  of 
aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earnings 
from  summer  or  part-time  work. 
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Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 

All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confiden- 
tial statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the 
University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com- 
plete the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  Dean's  office  where 
applicable. 

Financial  Aids 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available  to  qualified! 
upperclassmen  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Students  are  reminded  that  there  are 
many  scholarship,  loan,  and  grant-in-aid  programs  available  from  private  sources; 
such  as  fraternal  groups,  societies,  clubs,  etc. 

Alumni  Scholarship  An  annual  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  ($100.00),  is  awarded  to  a  competent  and  deserving  student  in 
each  of  the  undergraduate  Schools  within  the  University. 

American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  This 
foundation  may  allocate  funds  on  annual  basis  to  accredited  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. The  college  must  provide  a  sum  equal  to  that  requested  from  the  Founda- 
tion from  new  funds  derived  from  any  source  for  scholarships.  Recipients  of 
such  scholarship  aid  are  designated  Scholars  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Pharmaceutical  Education. 

Pennsylvania  Rexall  Club  Scholarships  Two  $500.00  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  annually  to  first  year  Pharmacy  students.  These  are  continu- 
ing scholarships  provided  the  recipient  ranks  in  the  upper  25%  of  his  class  dur- 
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ing  the  preceding  academic  year.  Applications  are  to  be  made  in  writing  on  or 
before  August  1  of  each  year. 

Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible 
students  are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("C-f-")  average  and 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school.  For  additional  infor- 
mation, students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of  the 
examination  on  University  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 

Women  of  Galen  The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Galen  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Pittsburgh  will  provide  a  scholarship  fund  of  $350.00  in  the 
1964-65  academic  year  to  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  student  or  students  in  their 
last  two  years  of  attendance  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Allocations,  which  are 
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made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  Women  of  Galen  and   I 
the  major  faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  need  not  be  repaid.  Applications 
are  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  on  or  before 
August  1,  1964. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Women's  Auxiliary  This 
loan  fund  was  established  to  support  worthy  women  students  in  accredited  col- 
leges of  pharmacy  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  attendance  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Beaver  County  Pharmaceutical  Association  Loan  Fund  This 
revolving  loan  fund  provides  financial  assistance  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  who  are  residents  of  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania.  Applications  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

John  W.  Dargavel  Foundation  Established  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Druggists  in  honor  of  its  executive  secretary,  John  W.  Dargavel, 
this  foundation  grants  loans  to  students  of  pharmacy  for  payment  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  books.  Application  forms  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to: 

John  W.  Dargavel  Foundation 

32  West  Randolph  Street 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Fred  Schiller  Loan  Fund  This  loan  fund  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Fred  Schiller,  Pittsburgh  pharmacist,  in  memory  of  the  late  Emanuel  Spector, 
for  worthy  and  qualified  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  This  revolving 
fund  makes  available  tuition  loans  of  varying  amounts  depending  on  the  appli- 
cant's need  and  general  ability.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

James  Clothier  Sims  Memorial  Fund  This  revolving  fund,  estab- 
lished in  1954,  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sims,  executive  of  the  Sun  Drug  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Tuition  loans 
are  made  available  to  students  under  the  conditions  that  apply  to  the  Fred  Schil- 
ler Loan  Fund.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Galen  Pharmaceutical  Society  Loan  Fund  This  revolving  fund 
was  established  in  1963  for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
worthy  students  of  Pharmacy  during  times  of  urgent  financial  distress.  Applica- 
tions are  to  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Samuel  W.  Curtis  Loan  Fund  This  fund  is  intended  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Applications  are  to 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.00  a  credit  hour. 

Fees 

Application  (Non-refundable)  $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  $50.00 

University  Fee: 
Full-time  Students  $20.00 

Part-time  Students  $  4.00 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students  $10.00 

Part-time  Students  $  5.00 

Summer  School  $  5.00 

Registration  $  1.00 

Late  Registration  $  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grades  $  5.00 

Special  Examination  (one  taken  at  other 

than  the  scheduled  time)  $10.00 

Change  of  Course  $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour  (The  fee 
for  Auditor's  is  the  same  for 
regularly  matriculated  students)  $30.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test  $  5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each)  $  3.00 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 
makes  a  formal  application  for  the 
Bachelor's  Degree)  $15.00 

•The  above  listing  does  not  include  laboratory  fees  which  are  listed  in  the  catalog 
of  the  school  or  department  to  which  they  apply. 


Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred 
and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termination 
of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room: 

Single  Room  per  year  $390.00 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year  $310.00 

Board: 

Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year  $480.00 1 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
Summer  Session 


Room: 

Eight  Weeks 

Six  Weeks 

Single  Room 

$108.00 

$  80.00 

Double  Room 

$  80.00 

$  60.00 

Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week 

$140.00 

$105.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week 

$100.00 

$  75.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 
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Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80% 

Third  Week  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

After  the  fifth  week  0 

During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0 

•Fees  are  not  refundable. 

•No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 

faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board     No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 

withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 
10,01        In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 

balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
JO.OO    semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 
1)  Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between  the  parents  and  Education  Funds  Inc. 
ion  Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
ion  concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
[his  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 
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2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay 
this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence  con- 
cerning this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Educa- 
tion Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the  Cash- 
ier's Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to 
credit  towards  his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when 
it  is  presented  on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the  stu- 
dent is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all  of  the 
above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  students 
who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class  cards  stamped 
"OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 

Laboratory  Fees 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Pharmaceutical  Association   Membership  Fee    $  4.00 

This  annual  fee  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. It  includes  one  year's  student  membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
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tical  Association  and  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal  of  the  American 

Pharmaceutical  Association.  This  fee  is  not  subject  to  refund.  It  is  paid  to  the 

istaii.    Association  at  registration  time.  Pre-pharmacy  students  are  eligible  for  associate 

i  pa„    membership  upon  payment  of  the  above  fee. 

con-  Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses: 

luca-  Laboratory  Fee    $15.00 

lash-  Breakage  Deposit    $  2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses: 

,|,  Laboratory  Fee    $15.00 

^en  Breakage  Deposit   $  2.50 

Pharmacy  and  Pharmacognosy  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee    $15.00 

I  Breakage  Deposit    $  2.50 

Pharmacology  Laboratory    $15.00 

k  Breakage     $  2.50 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Laboratory   $15.00 

Breakage     $  2.50 

Physics  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee $  7.00 

mess 

Breakage  Deposit    $  2.50 

Key  Deposit   $  1.00 

This  fee  is  collected  for  each  locker  key  furnished  to  the  student 

and  is  refunded  when  the  key  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Laundry  Fee   (Laboratory  Coats)   $  9.00 

per  semester 

Laboratory  Coats As  priced  in  University  bookstore 

only 
,  Annual  Industry  Tours 

J  Every  year  scheduled  trips  and  visits  are  conducted  to  various 

Pharmaceutical   Industrial   Houses  which  are  located   throughout 

.  |  the  Country.   These  trips  are  required  for  all  Pharmacy  students 

who  should  plan  for  the  necessary  transportation  and  incidental 
expenses. 

Student  Organizations 

The  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
whose  membership  includes  all  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
aims  to  promote  their  interests,  scholastic,  social,  and  professional.  Under  its 
auspices,  many  worth-while  events  are  arranged  during  the  school  year.  Its  an- 
i  nual  membership  fee  of  four  dollars  includes  one  year's  student  membership  in 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  a  year's  subscription  to  its  Journal. 
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The  Alpha  Beta  Chapter  of  Rho  Chi,  national  honorary  pharmaceutical  soci- 
ety, organized  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  pharmaceutical  sciences  is  lo- 
cated at  Duquesne  University.  Elections  to  the  society  are  held  annually.  Students 
who  have  completed  three  and  one-half  years  of  work  with  high  scholastic  stand- 
ing are  eligible  for  membership. 

Tau  Chapter  of  Lambda  Kappa  Sigma  was  established  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity in  1932.  This  important  national  pharmaceutical  sorority  maintains  chap- 
ters at  colleges  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  country. 

The  Beta  Gamma  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Chi,  an  international  professional 
pharmaceutical  fraternity,  was  chartered  at  Duquesne  University  in  1960.  The 
fraternity  endeavors  to  integrate  academic,  spiritual,  and  social  activities  and 
thereby  fosters  the  highest  professional  and  personal  ideals  among  its  members. 

Research  Foundation 

The  Hugh  C.  Muldoon  and  Pharmacy  Alumni  Foundation  of 
Duquesne  University,  established  in  1950  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  is  an  increasingly  valuable  aid 
in  helping  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the  University  and  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Foundation  provides  funds  for  improving  the  instructional  and  research 
facilities  of  the  School;  it  assists  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  by  training  un- 


dergraduates  and  graduates  in  industrial  and  research  procedures;  it  brings  the  lat- 
est prescription  information,  methods,  and  techniques  to  pharmacists  everywhere 
through  local,  national,  and  international  publications;  it  helps  to  extend  the 
research  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  School.  Contributions  are 
solicited  from  graduates  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 
They  may  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Foundation  in  care  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  which  occupies  32  weeks  exclusive  of  vacations  is 
divided  into  a  First  Semester  and  a  Second  Semester  of  16  weeks  each. 

New  students  are  admitted  to  the  regular  pharmaceutical  courses  only  at  the 
opening  of  the  First  Semester.  Except  in  unusual  cases,  students  will  not  be  reg- 
istered after  instruction  has  begun.  In  no  case  are  new  students  permitted  to  reg- 
ister after  the  last  date  for  registration  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Summer  courses  in  the  basic  and  cultural  subjects  are  accepted  for  credit  if  the 
sources  are  approved  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Special  students,  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and  those  admitted  with 
advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  any  semester. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  accepts  both  men  and  women  students. 
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Awards 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Award  A  certificate  of 
recognition  will  be  presented  annually  to  the  graduate  who  has  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  at  Duquesne  University. 

Bernard  and  Blanche  Schiller  Award  in  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  An  award  of  twenty-five  dollars  will  be  presented  annually  to 
the  graduate  who  has  demonstrated  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences  in  his  development  as  a  professional  person.  This  award 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  any  aspect  of  the  humanities  in  which 
the  student  is  interested. 

Bristol  Award  A  copy  of  a  standard  reference  book  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Bristol  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  to  the  graduate  who 
has  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  attained  unusual  distinction  in  the  work  in 
pharmaceutical  administration. 

Canter  Prize  Each  year  Mr.  A.  R.  Canter,  of  the  Canter  Phar- 
macy, Pittsburgh,  offers  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  that  member  of  the  grad- 
uating class  who  has  achieved  the  highest  academic  standing  in  the  department  of 
pharmacy. 

Central  Pharmaceutical  Journal  Pharmacy  Administration 
Prize  A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  awarded  annually  to  the  graduate  who 
has  attained  the  highest  academic  standing  in  the  Department  of  Pharmaceutical 
Administration. 

Galen  Society  Prizes  The  Galen  Society  of  Pittsburgh  annually 
offers  two  twenty-five  dollar  prizes  to  the  two  members  of  the  graduating  class 


who  have  achieved  the  highest  standings  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacology-pharmacognosy. 

Johnson  and  Johnson  Award  A  replica  of  a  rare  Revolutionary 
War  Mortar  and  Pestle  will  be  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  student  of 
Pharmacy  Administration. 

Lehn  and  Fink  Prize  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  research 
in  pharmacy,  Lehn  and  Fink  Products  Company,  New  York  City,  furnishes  an- 
nually a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  has  attained  the  highest  general  average  or  who 
has  accomplished  some  special  work  in  pharmacy  that  is  worthy  of  such  recog- 
nition. 

Merck  Awards  Each  year  Merck  and  Company,  Rahway,  New 
Jersey,  offers  a  set  of  valuable  reference  books  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  attains  the  highest  average  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  A  second  set 
of  books  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  high- 
est standing  in  dispensing  pharmacy. 

Rexall  Award  The  Rexall  Drug  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, annually  awards  a  bronze  mortar  and  pestle  to  a  graduate  who  has  at- 
tained unusual  distinction  as  a  student  of  pharmacy. 
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Rho  Chi  Prize  Alpha  Beta  Chapter  of  Rho  Chi  will  award  annu- 
ally a  suitably  inscribed  key  to  the  student  who  earns  the  highest  general  average 
in  all  subjects  throughout  his  pre-pharmacy  program.  The  award  is  presented  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Student  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Student  Branch  A.  Ph.  A.  Award  A  prize  of  five  dollars  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  who  has  demonstrated  through  service,  reporting,  and 
activity  an  avid  interest  in  organization  work. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 

Comprehensive  examinations  covering  work  in  the  Departments  of 
Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Pharmacognosy,  and  Pharmacology  must 
be  passed  in  the  final  year  of  attendance  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  by  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  The  number  of 
Sessions  and  the  time  of  each  session  will  be  announced. 

State  Licensing  of  Pharmacists 

A  candidate  for  registration  as  pharmacist  must  meet  the  following 
requirements  before  he  (or  she)  may  be  admitted  to  the  licensing  examinations 
which  are  conducted  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
at  Duquesne  University  and  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  REGISTRATION  AS  PHARMACIST 

1.  Age,  Character.  The  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Professional  Training.  The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
reputable  and  properly  chartered  college  of  pharmacy,  so  rec- 
ognized by  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 

3.  High  School  Preparation.  The  candidate  must  have  a  State  Pre- 
liminary Certificate  certifying  to  not  less  than  four  years  of  high 
school  work,  or  the  equivalent,  in  approved  subjects.  The  certif- 
icate must  bear  a  date  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  year 
of  matriculation. 

4.  Practical  Experience  and  Internship.  Any  person  enrolled  as  a 
student  of  Pharmacy  in  an  accredited  college  shall  before  the 
commencement  of  his  third  year  of  College  file  with  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  an  application  for  registration  as  a  phar- 
macy intern. 
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To  insure  proficiency  in  the  practical  aspects  of  Pharmacy,  the  State  Board 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  internship  requirements  which  must  be  satisfactorily 
completed  prior  to  issuance  of  a  Pharmacist's  License.  The  Board  shall  specify 
the  period  of  time  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year  and  when 
and  in  what  manner  the  internship  shall  be  served. 

Additional  information  concerning  practical  experience  requirements  may  be 
obtained  from: 

The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Box  911 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Placement 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  register  with  the  University 
Placement  Bureau  during  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year. 

Graduation 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
162  semester  hours  of  credit  before  he  is  eligible  for  graduation.  All  University 
and  School  of  Pharmacy  requirements  must  be  completed  before  the  degree  is 
conferred. 
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Pre- Professional  Pharmacy  Program 


1st  Semester 

01  Pharmaceutical  Orientation 

*  121  General  Chemistry 
*105  Basic  Mathematics 

*  101  English  Composition 

*  1 1 1  General  Botany 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
1  *122  General  Chemistry 

4  *106  Basic  Mathematics 

4  *102  English  Composition 

3  *  1 12  General  Zoology 

4  101  Theology 


16 
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1st  Semester 

*221  Organic  Chemistry 
*201  General  Physics 
*201  English  Literature 

101  Logic 

201  Theology 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
4  *222  Organic  Chemistry 

4  *202  General  Physics 

3  *202  English  Literature 

3  102  Ethics 

2  09  Pharmaceutical  Accounting 
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♦Required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Logic  and  Ethics  are  degree  requirements  for  all  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at 
Duquesne  University.  If  not  taken  prior  to  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  these  courses 
must  be  taken  prior  to  graduation.  Courses  in  Theology  are  required  for  all  Catholic  students. 


Professional  Pharmacy  Program 


1st  Semester 
1 
1 
1 
1 
21 


Pharmacy  I 

Pharmaceutical  Mathematics 

Quantitative  Analysis 

Pharmacognosy 

Scientific  Etymology 


FIRST  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
4  12  Pharmacy  I 

2  14  Pharmaceutical  Law 

4  16  Biochemistry 

4  18  Pharmacognosy 

1  214  Scientific  Etymology 
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SECOND  YEAR 


1st  Semester 
21   Pharmacy  II 
23  Medicinal  Chemistry 
25  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
29  Emergency  Treatment 
351   Microbiology 


1st  Semester 

31   Pharmacy  III 

33  Pharmacology 

35  Applied  Microbiology 

37  Pharmaceutical  Administration 


4 
3 
3 

1 
4 
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2nd  Semester 
22  Pharmacy  II 
24  Medicinal  Chemistry 
26  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
28  Drug  Analysis 


4 
3 
4 
4 

1 

16 


4 
3 
4 
4 
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THIRD  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

4                32  Pharmacy  III  4 

4                34  Pharmacology  4 

3                36  Public  Health  3 

3                38  Pharmaceutical  Administration        3 


14 
Minimum  credits  for  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  Degree— 162 

Sufficient  elective  courses  must  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  minimum  credit  requirement. 

Courses  numbered  1-50  are  professional  courses. 

Courses  numbered  100-400  are  courses  in  the  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  University. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Descriptions  of  Courses 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
uniform  throughout  the  University.  Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  given  in  the 
first  semester,  from  September  to  February;  even  numbers  indicate  those  given 
in  the  second  semester,  February  to  June.  Courses  designated  in  pairs,  viz., 
101,  102;  33,  34  run  through  the  school  year. 

I  Courses  numbered  100  are  Freshman  courses;  200,  Sophomore;  300,  Junior; 
400,  Senior.  Courses  numbered  10  to  19  are  first  professional  year  courses;  20  to 
29  are  second  professional  year  courses;  30  to  39  are  third  professional  year 
courses;  50  and  above  are  elective  courses  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Courses 
numbered  500  are  primarily  graduate  courses;  but  Seniors  may,  with  permission 
of  the  Dean,  be  admitted.  Courses  numbered  600  and  above  are  strictly  graduate 
courses  and  only  qualified  graduate  students  may  take  them  for  credit. 

Pre-Pharmacy 

121,  122.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of 
chemistry  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in 
which  structure  determines  behavior,  acid  base,  and  other  equilibrium  principles 
with  particular  emphasis  on  application  of  these  to  qualitative  inorganic  analysis. 
121.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Recitation,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours.  122.  Lecture,  Four  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours. 

221,  222.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accompanying 
energy  considerations.  The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  representative  organic 
compounds  are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121,  122. 
Lecture,  Three  hours;  Recitation,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours 
each  semester. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  nongreen 
plants.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs,  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the  princi- 
pal animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit. 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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201,  202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion,  sound, 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103,  104,  or  the  equivalent. 
Lecture,  Four  hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

105,  106.  Basic  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  unified  course  in  college  alge- 
bra, trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry,  with  elementary  aspects  of  differentiation 
and  integration  included;  designed  as  preparation  for  standard  course  in  calculus.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics.  Students  who  take  Mathematics  101 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  to  register  for  this  course.  Credit,  Four  hours  each 
semester. 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity. A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined 
by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  source  of  Revelation.  The 
Church,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

Pharmacy 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY 

I.  Pharmaceutical  Orientation.  Introduction  to  pharmacy.  Discussion 
of  the  various  phases  of  pharmacy  and  their  relationship  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 
Pharmaceutical  organizations  are  discussed  and  evaluated.  The  pharmaceutical  litera- 
ture is  discussed  and  a  brief  history  of  pharmacy  is  presented.  Lecture,  One  hour.  Credit, 
One  hour. 

II,  12.  Pharmacy  I.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
theory  upon  which  the  principles  and  processes  of  pharmacy  are  based.  The  theories 
of  emulsification,  drug  extraction,  isotonicity,  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  rheology, 
colloids,  chromatography,  etc.  are  discussed  and  the  instruments  which  are  used  in  their 
measurements  are  described  and  utilized  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  Basic  Mathe- 
matics, General  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  General  Physics.  Lecture,  Three  hours; 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

13.  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics.  The  mathematical  problems  and 
calculations  encountered  in  pharmaceutical  practice  are  considered.  Lecture,  Two  hours; 
Recitation,  One  hour.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

21,  22.  Pharmacy  II.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  various  classes  of  official  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  to  develop  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  their  preparation.  Solid    (powders,  capsules,  tablets),  semisolid    (ointments  and 
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mppositories),  liquid  (elixirs,  solutions,  tincture),  and  gaseous  (sprays  and  aerosols) 
jreparations  are  discussed  in  detail  and  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  Lecture,  Three 
lours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

31,  32.  Pharmacy  III.  A.  course  which  is  concerned  with  the  proper 
:ompounding  of  prescribed  medication.  Incompatibilities  of  inorganic  and  organic  com- 
Dounds  are  discussed  at  length.  Pharmaceutical  specialties  are  studied  and  dispensed 
n  a  model  pharmacy  laboratory.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Recitation,  One  hour;  Labora- 
ory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

51.  Hospital  Pharmacy.  A  course  which  describes  the  practice  of  phar- 
nacy  in  hospitals.  The  pharmacy  is  described  as  a  part  of  the  total  hospital  operation 
md  is  then  analyzed  with  regard  to  the  basic  functions  and  services  which  it  provides. 
Jtudents  will  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  providing 
services  to  a  nearby  1000-bed  hospital.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  I.  Lecture,  Two  hours. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

52.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
lent  with  techniques  and  equipment  utilized  in  the  bulk  compounding  of  pharmaceu- 
icals.  Actual  experience  will  be  provided  in  tabletting,  coating,  preparation  of  bulk 
ointments  and  solutions,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  I.  Lecture,  One  hour;  Laboratory, 
Four  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

15.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Rigorous  training  in  stoichiometric  rela- 
lionships  and  in  the  application  of  equilibrium  principles,  with  laboratory  experience 
n  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Chemis- 
try 121,  122.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

23,  24.  Medicinal  Chemistry.  A  systematic  study  of  the  inorganic  and 
>rganic  substances  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  National  Formulary,  New  and 
Vonofficial  Drugs,  and  similar  reference  works  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  phar- 
naceutical  preparations  into  which  they  enter.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three 
lours  each  semester. 

28.  Drug  Analysis.  A  course  devoted  to  the  identification  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  relative  amounts  of  active  or  valuable  constituents  of  pharmaceutical 
ind  medicinal  substances.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four 
lours. 

16.  Biochemistry.  A  general  course  in  biochemistry.  Chemistry  of  carbo- 
hydrates, lipids,  and  proteins  is  presented.  Enzymes,  vitamins,  and  hormones  are 
discussed  in  relation  to  their  roles  in  metabolism.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

540.  Bionucleonics.  Elective  for  qualified  senior  students.  A  study  of  the 
fundamental  techniques  of  manipulation  and  measurement  of  radioisotopes.  The  experi- 
ments, performed  individually  by  each  student,  include  measurement  of  radioactivity 
with  Geiger-Muller  counters,  flow  counters,  ionization  chambers,  proportional  counters, 
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crystal  scintillation  counters,  and  liquid  scintillation  counters;  study  of  the  characteristics 
of  radiation;  gamma  ray  spectrometry;  application  of  radioisotopes  in  pharmacy,  chemis- 
try, and  biology,  etc.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours  each  week  for  one* 
semester.  Credit,  Four  hours. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOGNOSY 

17.  Pharmacognosy.  The  important  pharmaceutical  products  of  naturalij 
origin  are  considered.  Substances  employed  as  pharmaceutical  necessities  are  considered 
in  detail  as  to  origin,  nomenclature,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  pharmaceu-j 
tical  application.  Lecture,  Three  hours;   Laboratory,  Three  hours.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

18.  Pharmacognosy.  The  course  continuation  of  Pharmacognosy  171 
deals  with  natural  products  of  plant  and  animal  origin  possessing  specific  local  and  sys- 
temic drug  effects.  The  application  and  usage  of  the  important  natural  constituents 
such  as  various  neutral  principles,  organic  acids  and  salts,  alkaloids,  glycosides,  sterols,! 
and  enzymes  are  discussed.  Relationship  to  organic  synthetic  structures  is  emphasized. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

35.  Applied  Microbiology.  A  general  extension  and  elaboration  of  the 
immunological  and  serological  considerations  of  Microbiology  351,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pharmaceutical  and  therapeutic  applications  of  microbiological  products.  The  immune 
phenomenon,  anti-infective  antibiotics,  serums,  vaccines,  allergenics,  and  related  topics 
of  pharmaceutical  interest  are  discussed.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

25,  26.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  An  integrated  course  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  tissues  and  organs.  The  various  organ  systems  of  vertebrate  species  are> 
discussed  as  integrated  functional  units.  25,  Lecture,  Three  hours;  No  Laboratory;; 
Credit,  Three  hours.  26,  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours;  Credit,  Foun! 
hours. 

29.  Emergency  Treatment.  A  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations;) 
teaching  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  collapse,  and  fractures;  methods  of  bandaging;  the 
general  care  of  wounds  and  burns;  and  antidotes  for  common  poisons.  This  course* 
teaches  how  to  render  aid  in  cases  of  emergency  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  physician; 
Lecture,  One  hour.  Credit,  One  hour. 

33,  34.  Pharmacology  A  basic  course  in  pharmacodynamics  and  phar-i 
macotherapeutics.  Consideration  is  given  to  diagnostic  agents  and  to  the  toxicology  of 
industrial  and  household  poisons.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit* 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

36.  Public  Health.  A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  of) 
pharmacy  with  the  health  team  concept.  Articulation  of  pharmacy  service  with  the  other 
health  professions  in  problems  of  community  and  world  health  is  emphasized.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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teri  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  ADMINISTRATION 

chen 

or0  09.  Pharmaceutical  Accounting.     An  elementary  course  in   the   funda- 

\  mentals  of  accounting,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmacist.  The  student 

I  lis  taught  to  open  a  set  of  books,  to  journalize  and  post  business  transactions,  to  close  the 

[ledger,  to  keep  a  cash  book,  to  draw  a  trial  balance,  and  to  prepare  an  income  tax  report. 

•  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

aatio   ,  14.  Pharmaceutical  Law.     Consideration  is  given  to  the  federal,  state, 

sidert    and  municipal  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Lecture,  Three 
mace,    hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

hoil; 

37,  38.  Pharmaceutical  Administration.  A  practical  course  giving  con- 
)Si  lj  sideration  to  the  business  aspects  of  retail  pharmacy  operation.  Lectures  and  discussions 
ad  J  Ion  the  subjects  of  establishing  and  financing  a  buisness;  buying,  selling,  and  advertising 
itM|  methods;  merchandising  techniques;  and  store  management.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
\\mi\Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 


ofti  351.  General  Microbiology.     A   fundamental  study  of  microorganisms. 

)nt|i  Emphasis  is  placed  on  general  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  as  well  as  basic 
m  J  [laboratory  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  221,  222.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lec- 
topi » ture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
i 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

213,  214.  Scientific  Etymology.  This  introduction  to  systematic  work 
study  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  and  is  open  to  all  students  interested 
in  developing  their  English  vocabulary.  Acquaintance  with  important  prefixes,  stems, 
and  suffixes  of  the  classical  languages  will  enable  students,  especially  in  the  sciences,  to 
atoijj  comprehend  more  rapidly  and  accurately  the  technical  language  of  their  particular 
field  of  interest.  Lecture,  One  hour.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.     Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology,  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Classical  and  Modern  Languages,  Fine  Arts,  Theology. 

Basic   Sciences  and   Mathematics.     Differential   and   Integral   Calculus, 
Physical  Chemistry,  Embryology,  Histology. 

Professional  Courses.     History   of  Science,   Hospital   Pharmacy,    Manu- 
facturing Pharmacy,  Business  Law. 


REGISTERS 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy] 

Helen  E.  Adams  Secretary  to  the  Dean* 

TEACHING  STAFF 
Joseph  A.  Feldman,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Arnold  C.  Neva,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy* 

John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Mitchell  L.  Borke,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Anthony  J.  Amadio,  B.S.  (Pharm.),  M.Litt. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Administration' 
Denise  M.  Eno,  B.S.  (Pharm.),  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Alvin  M.  Galinsky,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Bruce  D.  Martin,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Sidney  P.  Shanor,  M.S.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Charles  L.  Winek,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

Sister  M.  Gonzales  Duffy,  R.S.M.,  B.S.  (Pharm.),  M.S.      Lecturer  in  Hospital  Pharmacy] 
Joan  V.  Atkinson,  B.S.   (Pharm.)  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

Duquesne  University:  Boards,  Officers,  Committees 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

XChancellor Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

{Chairman  of  the  Board  Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

W%  [President  Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

ie  Dm  \Executiv e  Vice-President Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 


Miulr 


ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 
Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

(0Mn  {Registrar    Maurice  J.   Murphy,   D.Ed. 

mm  [Assistant  Registrar  Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

jm!jl„  I  Director  of  Admissions Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

[Associate  Director  of  Admissions ' Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

stttlk\dssistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance Maurice  A.  Spitler 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

ACo-ordinator  of  University  Research   Theodore  Bakerman,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute  Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications   Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

mul  Librarian    Eleanor  McCann,   B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

fllTMJjl 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer  John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

I  Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

I  Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men  Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Dean  of  Women  Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Director  of  Assumption  Hall Anne  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Jeanne  L.  Reeves,  M.A. 

Director  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician  Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  A.B. 
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DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc.< 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration  James  L.  Hayes,  M.A.i 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A.i 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed 

Dean,  School  of  Music  Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  Fusan,  M.Ed 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D 

Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School Herbert  H.  Petit,  Ph.D: 

Dean,  School  of  Law  Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A' 


Duquesne  University  Foundation 

Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman 


TRUSTEES 
Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr 
Joseph  H.  Bialas 
Walter  J.  Blenko 
Honorable  Hugh  C.  Boyle 
Michael  C.  Conick 
William  H.  Cosgrove 
Lou  R.  Crandall 
Walter  J.  Curley 
David  L.  Frawley 
Edward  J.  Kelley 
J.  Peter  Lally 
John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr. 
Honorable  John  E.  McGrady 


John  P.  Monteverde 
Justice  Henry  X.  O'Brien 
John  L.  Propst 
John  A.  Robertshaw 
John  P.  Roche 
Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Sr. 
John  T.  Ryan,  Jr. 
William  A.  Seifert,  Jr. 
Honorable  Austin  L.  Staley 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau 
Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
Richard  Wright 


COUNCIL  ON  INSTRUCTION 


Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp. 

Regina  Fusan 

James  L.  Hayes 

Gerald  F.  Keenan 

Eleanor  McCann 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp. 


Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp. 

Thomas  F.  Quinn 

Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

John  S.  Ruggiero 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 


COUNCIL  ON  RELATIONS 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 


Theodore  Bakerman 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp. 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy 


George  J.  Ford,  Jr. 
Mary  Pendel 
Lawrence  A.  Roche 
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COUNCIL  ON  MANAGEMENT 

DScIRev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

^  Raymond  V.  Bunch  Tames  R.  Holcomb 

John  F.  Gannon  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Ames  L.  Hayes  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION  AND 

STUDENT  STANDING 
[aurice  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 

iv.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.  Joseph  A.  Delisi 

i\.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp.  Donna  Stewart 

inold  C.  Neva  John  R.  O'Donnell 

Lobert  J.  Croan 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Mitchell  L.  Borke  Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Alan  Dailey  Margaret  G.  Sosinski 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.  Elizabeth  Wingerter 

Donald  E.  McCathren 

COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 
Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Chairman 

B.  Kendall  Crane  Joseph  R.  Morice 

Paul  Krakowski  Louis  F.  Skender 

Samuel  Meli 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 
Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  Chairman 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan  John  Cincola 

Glen  M.  Nelson  Alice  K.  Wagstaff 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch  Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Andrew  J.  Kozora  Peter  M.  Puccetti 

Helena  A.  Miller  Kurt  C.  Schreiber 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-PHARMACY  EDUCATION 
John  S.  Ruggiero,  Chairman 

John  W.  Crowther  Joseph  A.  Feldman 

Denise  M.  Eno  Oscar  Gawron 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1964-1965 


SUMMER  SESSION  1964 


June    5-Friday  9:00-4:00  > 

y  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  6-Saturday                   9:00-Noon\ 

June    8— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  18-Thursday  1 :00-7:00  , 

T         ,*>■«.,  n  t\r\  a  ™  (  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

Tune  19-Fnday  9:00-4:00  >  c    5.  ;  & 

J  '  l  Session. 

June  20-Saturday  9 :  00-Noon  J 

June  22— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 

Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 


September  14-Monday  1:00-3:00 

I     Registration:  Evening  Classes. 


f  Registration:  Day  Classes 
September  15-Tuesday            1:00-3:00 ) 

September  14-Monday  4:00-7:00 

September  1 5-Tuesday  4 :  00-7 :  00 

September  16,  17,  18-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19— Saturday         9: 00-Noon  ) 

September  21— Monday    Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  30— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


I     Registration:  Day  Classes. 
[      Registration:  Evening  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1-Monday  1:00-3:00 

February    2-Tuesday  1:00-3:00 

February    1 -Monday  4:00-7:00 

February    2-Tuesday  4:00-7:00' 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday             [  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  31— Wednesday  Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday   Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 

SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

June  1 1-Friday  9:00-4:00  > 

[  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  12-Saturday                   9:00-Noon  ) 

June  14— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 :00-7:00  , 

_„ »      .  _                             „  _  ,  _  /  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  25-Friday                         9:00-4:00 1  8                                          ;                      5 

I  Session. 
June  26-Saturday                   9:00-Noon  1 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

History 

Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  establish  its  schools  under 
control  of  an  already  established  school,  the  School  of  Nursing  was  originally 
organized  as  a  unit  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  On  March  15,  1937, 
the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  was  given  the  status  of  a  separate  school 
with  a  Dean  in  charge.  On  December  3,  1937,  the  State  Council  on  Education  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  approved  the  school  and  authorized  Du- 
quesne  University  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Education  upon  graduates  according  to 
the  appropriate  curriculum.  Previously,  the  School  of  Nursing  offered  two  pro- 
grams both  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  In  1964,  the 
/■School  of  Nursing  is  offering  one  program,  for  both  basic  nursing  students  and 
(/^registered  nurse  students,  in  which  they  enroll  for  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 


Philosophy  and  Objectives 

The  School  of  Nursing,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  em- 
bodies as  its  own  the  aims  and  objectives  set  forth  as  those  of  the  University.  It 
aims  to  facilitate  through  the  media  of  instruction  and  collegiate  activities  the 
preparation  and  development  of  competent  men  and  women  for  professional 
nursing. 

Nursing,  as  a  health  profession,  has  as  its  objective— health  for  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  professional  nurse  deals  with  the  total  aspects  of  the  in- 
dividual; his  spiritual,  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  emotional  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  and  a  member  of  a  social  body.  Therefore  these  aspects  must  be 
considered  and  the  value  of  their  effects  upon  health  realized.  The  professional 
nurse  is  an  individual,  a  healer,  a  teacher,  and  a  friend.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
■  tance  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  individual  in  the  realization  of  professional 
effectiveness,  the  School  of  Nursing  has  included  in  its  program,  for  the  student 
who  wishes  to  become  a  nurse  as  well  as  the  registered  nurse  fulfilling  require- 
ments for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  both  cultural  and  professional  courses  and  experi- 
ences. 

The  School  of  Nursing  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  student  in: 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  in  order  that  she 
may  direct  herself  and  others  in  spiritual,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  social  and  esthetic  aims  and  values. 

2.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality  that  she  may 
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have  command  of  herself  and  be  able  to  direct  effectively  and 
work  in  harmony  with  others. 

3.  The  development  of  a  deep  and  broad  understanding  of  our 
social  order  that  she  may  better  understand  her  patients  and 
their  families  and  community  resources  available  to  her  in  her 
profession  and  that  she  may  be  able  to  play  an  effective  role  in 
community  affairs. 

4.  The  development  of  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  and  skills 
that  she  may  effectively  perform  prescribed  treatments  and  may 
assist  in  the  scientific  progress  of  the  profession. 

5.  The  development  of  basic  administrative  skills  that  she  may 
ably  direct  assisting  personnel  in  realizing  total  and  effective  nurs- 
ing care. 

6.  The  development  of  communication  and  teaching  skills  that 
she  may  be  able  to  teach  patients  and  their  families  and  auxiliary 
personnel. 

7.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  appreciation  for  continued 
professional  growth  that  she  may  increasingly  contribute  to  the 
community's  welfare. 

8.  The  development  of  the  habit  of  constant  self-evaluation  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community  that  her  greatest 
potentialities  may  be  realized. 
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Accreditation 

The  Nursing  Program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National  League 
:or  Nursing.  This  accreditation  includes  approval  for  beginning  positions  in 
public  health  nursing.  It  is  also  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 
The  School  of  Nursing  continues  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  and  has 
11  the  resources  of  the  University  at  its  disposal.  Thus  the  student  may  avail 
lerself  of  the  facilities  and  offerings  of  any  department  to  enrich  her  background 
if  knowledge  and  experience.  Those  subjects  which  pertain  directly  to  the  field 
of  Nursing  are  offered  only  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Faculty 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  administered  by  the  Dean.  She  is  assisted 
by  a  Chairman  who  is  responsible  for  the  basic  nursing  students  and  a  Co-Chair- 
man who  is  responsible  for  the  registered  nurse  students.  Each  person  on  the 
Faculty  is  qualified  in  a  specialized  area.  Any  member  of  the  faculty  is  available 
to  any  student  for  consultation  either  in  her  area  of  specialization  or  for  any 
problem  which  the  student  may  wish  to  discuss.  In  addition,  each  student  has  a 
faculty  advisor,  who  will  assist  the  student  in  planning  her  schedule  of  courses 
to  be  taken  each  semester. 


Memberships 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Member 
Agencies,  Department  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs,  and  Nation- 
al League  for  Nursing.  The  School  also  holds  membership  in  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Schools  of  Nursing.  Representatives  from  the  School  of  Nursing  attend 
at  least  one  meeting  a  year  held  by  each  of  these  organizations. 


Admission 

In  addition  to  meeting  all  of  the  University's  admission  require-  j 
ments,  the  following  departmental  requirements  must  be  fulfilled: 

REGISTERED  NURSE  STUDENTS 

1.  Present  evidence  of  registration  as  a  professional  nurse  in  onei 
state  or  territory. 

2.  Present  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  School  of  Nursing  which  iss 
approved  by  a  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  by  submitting  an 
official  copy  of  her  basic  course  in  nursing.  This  record  must  give; 
evidence  of  overall  "above  average"  achievement  in  the  pro- 
gram as  well  as  completion  of  theory  and  practice  in  Medical 
and  Surgical  Nursing,  Maternity  Nursing,  Nursing  of  Children, 
and  Psychiatric  Nursing.  Any  deficiencies  in  these  areas  must  be; 
made  up  before  the  completion  of  the  student's  last  30  credits 
at  the  University. 

3.  Present  a  recommendation  for  collegiate  study  from  the  director! 
of  nursing  of  the  basic  school  of  nursing  from  which  she  was 
graduated  and/or  recommendation  from  her  present  employer. 

4.  Arrange  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  o£| 
Nursing  or  the  Co-Chairman  of  the  Nursing  Program  if  appli- 
cant resides  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
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Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college  edu- 
cation. They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of  the 
rograms  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for  the 
award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— are 
available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the  Office  of 

dmissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  expenses 
efore  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition  and  fees, 
one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00  per  semester), 
basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and  standards),  and 
transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light  of  the  amount  of 
aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and  all  other  earnings 
from  summer  or  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 
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All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directlyl 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  thei 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  toi 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  College  Scholar- 1 
ship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confiden- 
tial statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the 
University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  aid. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly  com-' 
plete  the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  ok 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Financial  Aids 

The  following  financial  aid  programs  are  available  to  qualified 
upperclassmen  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Students  are  reminded  that  there  arej 
many  scholarship,  loan,  and  grant-in-aid  programs  available  from  private  sources? 
such  as  fraternal  groups,  societies,  clubs,  etc. 

Army  Student  Nurse  Program  This  program  provides  financial) 
aid  to  women  working  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing.  Students  may, 
complete  their  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  with  all  expenses  being?) 
paid  for  by  the  Army.  The  Army  pays  for  tuition,  books,  and  incidental  fees  fori 
the  first  full  term  following  entrance  into  the  Army  Nurse  program  until  gradua-. 
tion.  Students  receive  basic  pay  and  appropriate  allowances  (Room  and  Board) 
for  the  grade  they  hold  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Candidates  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  continue  ta: 
attend  the  School  of  Nursing  until  graduation.  Six  months  prior  to  graduation; 
the  student  receives  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
Upon  graduation  she  then  serves  on  active  duty  as  an  Army  Nurse  Corps  officer 
for  two  years,  if  she  participated  in  the  program  for  12  months  or  less,  or  fori 
three  years  if  she  participated  for  over  12  months. 
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Students  may  apply  for  participation  at  any  time  after  they  are  within  30 
months  of  the  date  they  expect  to  obtain  their  bachelor's  degree  in  nursing. 
However,  students  may  not  be  enrolled  in  the  program  until  they  are  within  24 
months  of  the  date  they  expect  to  receive  their  degree.  Students  may  acquire 
additional  information  from: 

Army  Nurse  Counselor 

Old  Post  Office  Building 

Smithfield  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219 

Hospital  Council  of  Western  Pennsylvania  A  limited  number 
of  scholarships  and  loans  are  available  after  the  first  year  upon  demonstration  of 
ability  and  need.  Requests  for  applications  and  inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
the  Dean.  Only  students  enrolled  in  the  Basic  Nursing  Program  are  eligible  for 
this  aid. 

Navy  Nurse  Corps  Candidate  Program  This  scholarship-type 
program  provides  financial  assistance  to  a  qualified  junior  or  senior  enrolled  in 
the  basic  nursing  program.  Nursing  students  selected  to  complete  their  senior 
year  of  study  as  Navy  Nurse  Corps  Candidates  are  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

Six  months  prior  to  graduation,  the  student  receives  a  commission  as  Ensign, 
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Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Upon  graduation  she  serves  on  active  duty  for 
two  years,  if  she  participated  in  the  program  for  12  months  or  less,  or  for  three 
years,  if  she  participated  for  over  12  months. 

Students   receive   allowances   for   room,   board   and    textbooks.    Tuition   and; 
appropriate  fees  are  paid  directly  to  the  University  by  the  Navy  Department. 
Students  are  entitled  to  all  other  benefits  and  privileges  of  all  active  duty  per- 
sonnel in  comparable  grade. 

Students  may  initiate  application  any  time  after  completion  of  their  sopho- 
more year  and  may  even  apply  during  their  senior  year.  Students  may  acquire 
additional  information  from: 

Nurse  Programs  Officer 

U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Station 

Old  Post  Office  Building 

Smithfield  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219 

Public  Health  Service  Traineeships  A  limited  number  of  trainee- 
ships  are  available  to  full-time  registered  nursing  seniors  in  the  nursing  program  i 
who  are  definitely  planning  for  a  public  health  nursing  career  or  who  are  in 
teaching  or  administrative  positions  and  intend  to  continue  in  these  positions. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Co-Chairman  of  the  Nursing 
Program. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available 
to  qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219.  Any 
full-time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  or  higher  currently  enrolled  at 
the  University,  or  high  school  graduate  ranking  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his 
graduating  class,  as  well  as  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing,  who 
plans  to  register  for  a  full-time  program  at  the  University,  may  apply  for  this 
loan.  The  student  must  secure  and  complete  in  its  entirety  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  form  in  addition  to  the  separate  Government  Loan  application  form 
before  May  31. 

Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. The  amount  is  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible 
students  are  those  who  have  maintained  a  cumulative  1.75  ("C-|-")  average  and 
who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  School.  For  additional  in- 
formation students  should  contact  their  Dean  and  watch  for  announcements  of 
the  examination  on  University  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  school  newspaper. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition 

For  all  undergraduate  credit  courses  $30.0.0  a  credit  hour. 

Fees 

Application  (Non-refundable)  $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  $50.00 

University  Fee: 
Full-time  Students  $20.00 

Part-time  Students  $  4.00 

Library  Fee: 

Full-time  Students  $10.00 

Part-time  Students  $  5.00 

Summer  School  $  5.00 

Registration  $   1.00 

Late  Registration  $  5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grades  $  5.00 

Special  Examination  (one  taken  at  other 

than  the  scheduled  time)  $10.00 

Change  of  Course  $   1.00 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour  (The  fee 
for  Auditor's  is  the  same  for 
regularly  matriculated  students)  $30.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only  $  3.00 

Area  and  Advanced  Test  $  5.00 

Advanced  Test  (each)  $  3.00 

Graduation  Fee  (Payable  at  the  time  the  student 
makes  a  formal  application  lor  the 
Bachelor's  Degree)  $15.00 
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Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  incurred 
and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final  termination 
of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  September  to  June. 
Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 
Regular  Session 
Room: 

Single  Room  per  year  $390.00 

Double  Room  and  Triple  Room  per  year  $310.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
Board: 

$480.00 


Six  (6)  Day  Week  per  year 

Summer  Session 

Room: 

Eight  Weeks 

Six  Weeks 

Single  Room 

$108.00 

$  80.00 

Double  Room 

$  80.00 

$  60.00 

Board: 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week 

$140.00 

$105.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week 

$100.00 

$  75.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 
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Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $  10.00  must  accompany  each  room  application. 
After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board  expenses.  This 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule: 
Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80% 

Third  Week  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

After  the  fifth  week  0 

During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0 

*Fees  are  not  refundable. 

•No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of 

faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board  No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  left  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the  mid- 
semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)    Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.   The  contract   is   made   between    the   parent    and    Education    Funds    Inc. 
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Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  or  to 
the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay 
this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence  con- 
cerning this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Edu- 
cation Funds  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the 
Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  In  lieu  of  cash  a  student  may  have  a  scholarship  to 
credit  towards  his  tuition  and  fees.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when 
it  is  presented  on  a  Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  makes  up  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  this  money  towards  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  their  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Bad  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  bad  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS  CARD," 
which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate  that  the  stu- 
dent is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered  until  all  of 
the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  students 
who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class  cards  stamped 
"OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 


Laboratory  Fees 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total,  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses 

Laboratory  Fee    $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit $  2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses 

Laboratory  Fee    $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit $  2.50 

Nursing  Course  103 

Laboratory  Fee    $10.00 

Breakage  Deposit    $  2.50 

Nursing  Course  201 

Laboratory  Fee    $  5.00 

National  League  for  Nursing  Tests  Fee 

Basic   Nursing   Students    $  8.50 

Registered  Nurse  Students    $   1.00 

N.L.N.  Graduate  Nurse  Examination  Fee  (Plan  C)  $  8.00 

(Registered  Nurse  Students) 
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Miscellaneous  Fees 

1.  Each  basic  nursing  student  must  purchase  the  School  of  Nursing 
uniforms,  approximate  cost— $40.00. 

2.  All  nursing  students  must  meet  the  special  health  requirements 
of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

3.  The  cost  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  basic  nursing  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  course  Psychiatric  Nursing  is  approxi- 
mately $350.00. 

4.  Cost  of  books  and  transportation  to  and  from  agencies  not  on 
campus  is  additional. 

5.  Each  basic  nursing  student  must  purchase  the  School  of  Nursing 
pin  for  graduation,  approximate  cost— $12.50. 

Student  Organizations 

The  nursing  student  is  a  member  of  the  general  student  body  and 
may  select  and  participate  in  any  of  the  campus  organizations.  There  are  numer- 
ous social  sororities  and  organizations  as  well  as  professional  organizations.  Any 
student  wishing  to  join  a  social  sorority  must  have  a  Quality  Point  Average  of  1.2. 

Duquesne  University  Four- Year  Nurses  Association— dufyna  All 
basic  nursing  students  are  eligible  and  encouraged  to  participate  in  this  organi- 
zation. The  faculty  moderator  acts  as  liaison  between  the  student  group  and 
faculty.  Opportunities  for  the  development  of  leadership  qualities  are  given. 
Through  this  organization,  students  are  eligible  to  join  SNAP— the  Student 
Nurse  Organization  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  purposes  of  this  organization  are: 

1.  To  foster  a  closer  union  between  nursing  students  socially  and 
professionally. 

2.  To  introduce  professional  organizations  to  student  nurses  and 
encourage  participation  in  meetings  and  activities. 

3.  To  aid  in  wholesome,  healthy,  and  mental  as  well  as  physical 
growth. 

4.  To   stimulate    the   career   of   professional    nursing   to   qualified 
young  women. 

5.  To  encourage   friendly   relationships   between   faculty   and   stu- 
dents. 

6.  To  foster  good  citizenship. 

Alpha  Tau  Delta  National  Professional  Fraternity  for  Women 
Theta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Tau  Delta  was  chartered  on  the  Duquesne  University 
Campus  on  April  21,  1938.  To  be  eligible  to  pledge  this  organization,  a  student 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  one  semester  in  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
have  a  cumulative  average  of  1.5. 

Comprehensive  Examination 

Comprehensive  examinations,  which  cover  the  entire  field  of  major 
study,  must  be  passed  successfully  by  each  candidate  before  she  may  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree. 

Each  student  will  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place. 

Placement 

Students  in  the  School  of  Nursing  register  with  the  University  Place- 
ment Bureau  during  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year. 

Graduation 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Nursing  must  complete  a  minimum  of  128 
semester  hours  of  credit  before  being  eligible  for  graduation.  All  University  and 
School  of  Nursing  requirements  must  be  completed  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Graduate  Study 

The  nursing  program  provides  a  sound  foundation  for  graduate 
study  in  an  area  of  specialization  in  nursing.  Duquesne  University  does  not  offer 
a  Master's  Degree  in  Nursing.  There  are  many  accredited  Master's  Programs  in 
Nursing  where  students  may  be  enrolled  if  they  meet  the  necessary  scholastic  re- 
quirements. 


\ 
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THE  NURSING  PROGRAM 

The  nursing  program  is  a  four-year  program  consisting  of  eight 
academic  semesters  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 
The  program  is  designed  for  the  student  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  more 
advanced  preparation,  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  and  has  the  aptitude  for  pro- 
fessional nursing. 

Since  it  is  important  that  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  to  render  profes- 
sional nursing  be  a  person  of  high  integrity  and  sound  moral  character,  they  will, 
in  this  program,  study  courses  in  religion  (mandatory  for  Catholic  students 
only),  and  ethics  as  well  as  pursue  studies  in  the  cultural  and  professional  fields. 
In  order  that  he  or  she  may  better  understand  themselves  and  others,  courses  in 
the  behavioral  sciences  are  included.  That  the  future  nurse  may  think  clearly 
and  may  be  able  to  reach  others  through  sound  communicative  skills,  courses 
are  also  included  in  philosophy  and  English.  The  courses  in  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  are  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
nursing. 

Some  of  these  courses  will  be  studied  in  the  first  year  in  order  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  professional  courses  and  the  knowledge  may  be  uti- 
lized in  the  initial  approach  to  a  patient.  While  studying  the  professional  courses, 
concurrent  liberal  arts  courses  will  strengthen  and  enrich  the  nursing  concepts 
and  will  enable  the  student  to  accept  professional  responsibility  in  the  curative, 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  phases  of  health. 

The  University  directed  practice  in  nursing  is  obtained  at  six  local  agencies. 
Mercy  Hospital,  C.  Howard  Marcy  State  Hospital,  and  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital 
are  utilized  for  the  clinical  practice  in  medical-surgical  nursing.  The  clinical  in 
maternal-child  nursing  is  obtained  at  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.  The  directed  prac- 
tice in  public  health  nursing  is  obtained  at  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Allegheny  County  and  the  Allegheny  County  Health  Department.  Psychiatric 
nursing  is  provided  by  transfer  of  credit  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  prepared  for  beginning 
positions  in  one  of  the  various  phases  of  nursing.  This  program  also  provides  a 
sound  foundation  for  graduate  study  in  an  area  of  specialization.  The  nursing 
program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  comprehensive 
meaning  of  nursing  and  of  his  or  her  responsibilities  as  a  mature,  professional 
person  to  himself,  his  community  and  his  profession.  A  graduate  of  this  program 
will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  examination  for  registration  to  practice 
nursing  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 

Registered  nurse  students  are  admitted  to  the  above  program.  Advanced  stand- 
ing for  the  basic  program  in  nursing  is  dependent  upon  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
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gram  and  achievement  on  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Graduate  Nurse 
Examination.  This  is  determined  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  Credentials 
Committee  on  the  School  of  Nursing.  This  committee  reserves  the  right  to  re- 
quire any  additional  examinations  which  may  be  necessitated. 

Registered  nurse  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Nursing  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  may  continue  in  the  curriculum  in  which  they  were  admitted  provided 
they  complete  their  degree  program  by  August  1967.  The  following  program  as 
stated  is  that  which  these  students  are  to  pursue: 


Program  for  students  matriculated  prior  to  September,  1964,  who 
will  complete  this  program  before  August,  1967 


Curriculum 

BASIC  NURSING  4-YEAR  PROGRAM 


1st  Semester 
101   Logic 

101   English  Composition 
103  General  Psychology  I 
207  Principles  of  Chemistry 
1 1 2  General  Zoology 
121   Eurythmics 
000  Orientation 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr.  102  English  Composition 

3  cr.  101   Introductory  Sociology 

2  cr.  208  Principles  of  Chemistry 

3  cr.  101  The  Supernatural  Life 

4  cr.  103  Anatomy  &  Physiology 
1  cr.  122  Eurythmics 

Oct. 


16  cr. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

(6  Weeks) 

102  Ethics 

1 1 1    Professional  Adjustments 

201   Revelation  and  the  Church 


3cr. 
1  cr. 
2cr. 


3cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 
5cr. 
1  cr. 

16cr. 


6  cr. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

201  English  Literature 

3cr. 

202  English  Literature 

3cr. 

151   Microbiology 

4cr. 

204  Medical  and  Surgical 

201   Medical  and  Surgical 

Nursing  II 

5cr 

Nursing  I 

4cr. 

251  Educational  Psychology 

3cr. 

200  Pharmacology 

3cr. 

206  Diet  Therapy 

2cr. 

112  Nutrition 

2cr. 

1  %  rr 

16  cr. 


SUMMER  SESSION 


(8  Weeks) 
300  Medical  and  Surgical  Nsg.  Ill 


5  cr. 


1st  Semester 

302  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 
103  Development  of  U.S. 
440B  Social  Work  and  Nursing 
360  Mental  Hygiene 
Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

5  cr.            354  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

3cr. 

2  cr.            104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

2  cr.            308  Maternal  and  Child  Nursing 

6cr. 

3cr.            103 -Medical  Ethics 

1  cr. 

2cr. 

19  rr 

14  cr. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

(8  Weeks) 

453  History  of  Nursing  and 
Professional  Relationships 
Soc.  Elective 
Elective 


2cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 

8cr. 


SENIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

443  Public  Health  Nursing  Practice 

436  Introduction  to  Public 

Health  Nursing 
457  Tuberculosis  Nursing 
455  Principles  of  Management 


2nd  Semester 

4cr. 

2cr. 
lcr. 

453  Principles  of  Psychiatry 

Nursing 
450  Out-Patient  Nursing 
456  Advanced  Medical  and 

2cr. 

Surgical  Nursing 

9cr. 


9cr. 
2cr. 

2cr. 

13  cr. 


GENERAL  NURSING  PROGRAM-SEPTEMBER, 

(Suggested  Full-Time  Sequence) 


1963 


Fall  Semester 

Spring 

Semester 

Eng. 

101 

English  Composition 

3cr. 

Eng. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

Bio. 

151 

Microbiology 

4  cr. 

Educ. 

251   Educational  Psychology  3  cr. 

Psych. 

103 

Gen.  Psychology  I 

2cr. 

Econ. 

101   Elements  of  Economics  3  cr. 

Soc. 

101 

Introductory    Sociology  2  cr. 

Phil. 

102  Ethics 

3  cr. 

Phil. 

101 

Logic 

3cr. 

Hist. 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

Hist. 

103 

Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

*Theol 

201   Revelation  and  the 

*Theol. 

101 

Supernatural  Life 

2cr. 

Church 

2cr. 

18cr. 

16  cr. 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Eng. 

201 

English  Lit.  Survey  I 

3cr. 

Eng. 

202  English  Lit.  Survey  II 

3cr. 

**Phys. 

207 

Prin.  of  Physics 

3cr. 

**Phys. 

208  Prin.  of  Physics 

3cr. 

Eng. 

206 

Prin.  of  Public  Spkng. 

3cr. 

Nurs. 

440A  Social  Work  and 

Nurs. 

251 

Trends  in  Nursing 

2cr. 

Nursing 

2cr. 

Nurs. 

35^  Growth  and 

Nurs. 

353  Practical  Nutrition 

2cr. 

Development 

4  cr. 

Psych. 

Elective 

3  cr. 

Electives 

4  cr. 

Electives 

4cr. 

17cr. 

17  cr. 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Nurs. 

354 

Intro,  to  P.H. 

3cr. 

Nurs. 

442  P.H.  Nursing  II 

2cr. 

Nurs. 

441 

P.H.  Nursing  I 

2cr. 

Nurs. 

443  P.H.  Nursing  Practice 

4  cr. 

Psych. 

360 

Mental  Hygiene 

3cr. 

Nurs. 

445  Clinical  Nursing 

3cr. 

Soc. 

Electives 

3cr. 

Nurs. 

447  Clinical  Nursing 

Electives 

5cr. 
16  cr. 

Practice 

3cr. 

12cr. 

Not  required  for  non-Catholic  students. 
Principles  of  Chemistry  may  be  substituted. 


32  Maximum  Advanced  Standing  Cr. 
96  General  Nursing  Program 

128  Required  for  B.S.  in  Nursing 
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GENERAL  NURSING  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS-SEPTEMBER,   1963 


ENGLISH 
Eng.  101,  102 
Eng.  201,  202 
Eng.  206 

HISTORY 
Hist.  103,  104 

PHILOSOPHY 
Phil.  101 
Phil.  102 


Total  Hrs. 

Required 

15 


English  Composition  I  and  II 
English  Literature  I  and  II 
Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

Development  of  the  United  States 


Logic 
Ethics 


THEOLOGY  (Catholic  Students) 

Theol.  101  Supernatural  Life 

Theol.  201  Revelation  and  the  Church 

PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Bio.  151  Microbiology 

Chem.  207,  208  Principles  of  Chemistry 

or 
Phys.  207,  208  Principles  of  Physics 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 


10 


11 


Sem.  Hrs. 
Credit 

6 
6 
3 


Psych.  103 

General  Psychology  I 

2 

Educ.  251 

Educational  Psychology 

3 

Psych.  360 

Mental  Hygiene 

3 

Psych. 

Elective 

3 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

8 

Soc.  101 

Introductory  Sociology 

2 

Econ. 101 

Elements  of  Economics 

3 

Soc. 

Elective 

3 

GENERAL 

ELECTIVES 

13 

13 

NURSING 

25 

Nurs.  251 

Trends  in  Nursing 

2 

Nurs.  350 

Growth  and  Development 

2 

Nurs.  353 

Practical  Nutrition 

2 

Nurs.  354 

Introduction  to  Public  Health 

3 

Nurs.  440A 

Social  Work  and  Nursing 

2 

Nurs.  441 

Public  Health  Nursing  I 

2 

Nurs.  442 

Public  Health  Nursing  II 

2 

Nurs.  443 

Public  Health  Nursing  Practice 

4 

Nurs.  445 

Clinical  Nursing 

3 

Nurs.  447 

Clinical  Nursing  Practice 

3 

MAXIMUM  ADVANCED  STANDING  CREDITS 

(Diploma 

Program) 

TOTAL 

32 

128 

32 
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THE  NURSING  PROGRAM-SEPTEMBER,   1964 
CURRICULUM  PLAN-SEPTEMBER,   1964 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

101   English  Composition 
103  General  Psychology  I 
101   Logic 

3cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

101  Introductory  Sociology 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 

103  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
101  The  Supernatural  Life 

3cr. 
2cr. 

104  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
201   Revelation  and  the  Church 

3cr. 
2cr. 

207  Principles  of  Chemistry 

3cr. 
16  cr. 

208  Principles  of  Chemistry 
Orientation  to  Nursing 

3cr. 
lcr. 

17cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

151   Microbiology 

201   English  Literature 

207  Principles  of  Physics 

214  Nursing  I 

210  Pharmacology 

212  Nutrition 

4  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 
2cr. 

202  English  Literature 

208  Principles  of  Physics 

215  Nursing  II 

219  Introduction  to  Epidemiology 

and  Biostatistics 
217  Growth  and  Development  I 

3cr. 
3  cr. 
7cr. 

2cr. 
2cr 

*17cr. 

17  cr. 

'At  least  a  1.00  (C)  quality  point  average  is  required  by  the  end  of  this  semester. 
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1st  Semester 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

401  Anthropological  Theory 

206  Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

251   Educational  Psychology 

317  Growth  and  Development  II 

315  Nursing  III 


1st  Semester 
340  Social  Psychology 
415  Nursing  IV 

414  Nursing  in  the  Social  Order 
412  Leadership  in  Nursing 
Electives 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

2cr. 

104  Development 

of  U.S. 

2cr. 

3cr. 

402  World  Cultures 

3cr. 

3cr. 

201   Philosophy  of 

Knowledge 

3cr. 

3cr. 

319  Nursing  V 

8cr. 

2cr. 



5cr. 

16cr. 

8cr. 

*  SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

417  Nursing  VI 

6  cr 

3cr. 

419  Nursing  VII 

5  cr 

2cr. 

Electives 

3  cr. 

2cr. 



3cr. 

14  cr. 

13  cr. 


*  First  and  second  semesters  are  interchangeable. 

The  School  of  Nursing  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  student  from  the  Nursing  Major 
who,  in  its  opinion,  has  not  progressed  satisfactorily  in  clinical  practice  even  though  the  quality 
point  average  meets  required  standards. 

To  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  student  must  maintain  a  "C"  average 
in  the  nursing  courses. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ENGLISH 
101,  102 
201,  202 
206 

PHILOSOPHY 

101 
102 
201 

HISTORY 

103,  104 

SCIENCE 

207,  208 
207,  208 
151 
**103,  104 


Total  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs 

Required 
15 

Credit 

English  Composition 
English  Literature 
Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

9 

6 
6 
3 

Logic 
Ethics 
Philosophy  of  Knowledge 

3 
3 
3 

Development  of  the  United  States 

Principles  of  Chemistry 
Principles  of  Physics 
Microbiology 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
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THEOLOGY  (Catholic  Students) 

101  The  Supernatural  Life 

201  Revelation  and  the  Church 


BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 

101  Survey  of  Sociology 

103  General  Psychology  I 

401  Anthropological  Theory 

402  World  Cultures 

251  Educational  Psychology 

340  Social  Psychology 


Total  Hrs. 
Required 
14 


ELECTIVES 

NURSING 

*101 

Orientation  to  Nursing 

*210 

Pharmacology 

212 

Nutrition 

*214 

Nursing  I 

217, 

317 

Growth  and  Development  I  and  II 

219 

Introduction  to  Epidemiology  and 
Biostatistics 

**215, 

315,415 

Nursing  II,  III,  and  IV 

**319 

Nursing  V 

**417 

Nursing  VI 

419 

Nursing  VII 

412 

Leadership  in  Nursing 

414 

Nursing  in  the  Social  Order 

TOTAL 

52 


Sem.  Hrs. 
Credit 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1 
2 
2 
3 
4 

2 
15 
8 
6 
5 
2 
2 


128 


•Registered  Nurse  students  exempt— substitute  Electives  6  credits. 
••Challengeable  credits  for  Registered  Nurse  students-total  35  credits. 
Minimum  requirements  for  the  degree— 128  credits,  1.00  Q.P.  average. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

English — Composition  and  Literature 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
Literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vocal 
theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation,  pacing  and 
fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

History 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

Philosophy 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University. 
A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as  determined 
by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


Behavioral  Science 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

251.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  de- 
velopment; the  laws  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  memory,  motivation,  transfer  and 
personality  development.  Measurement  in  the  school  program  will  be  studied  coupled 
with  basic  statistical  concepts  for  the  functional  application  of  these  principles.  Required 
for  all  types  of  state  certification.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  foundations  of  social 

behavior— culture,   social   processes,  and  social   movements;    social   attitudes,   values  and 

roles;   public  opinion,   propaganda  and  communication— their  influence   on   personality 
development.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Theology 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A 
positive  approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  source  of  Revelation.  The 
Church,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

Social  Science 

401.  Anthropological  Theory.  Examination  of  leading  theories  and 
theorists  in  social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  World  Cultures.  Utilization  of  the  cross-cultural  study  of  primi- 
tive, historical  and  contemporary  cultures.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

Science 

103,  104.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  normal  human 
body  structure  and  function.  Laboratory  includes  physiological  experiments,  dissection 
of  preserved  and  fresh  specimens,  and  a  study  of  microscopic  slides.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

151.  Microbiology.  A  one-semester  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
and  practical  applications  of  microbiology  for  non-majors.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labo- 
ratory, Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.  (Introductory  survey  not  intended  for  science  majors.)  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Recitation  with 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

Nursing 

101.  Orientation  to  Nursing.  An  orientation  to  the  concepts  of  pro- 
fessional nursing.  This  course  will  assist  the  student  in  establishing  good  professional 
relationships.  Credit,  One  hour.  Miss  Feehan. 

210.  Pharmacology.  A  study  of  the  nature,  action,  therapeutic  uses, 
dosage,  toxicology  of  the  most  commonly  used  drugs  with  emphasis  on  the  nurse's 
responsibility  for  drug  administration.  A  basic  course  for  later  integration.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  Mr.  Wolf. 

212A.  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  in  relation  to 
the  nurtiture  of  the  living  cell.  Course  also  includes  factors  influencing  lifetime  food 
habits  and   preferences,   methods  of  evaluating   nutritional   status   in   populations  and 
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ways  of  sharing  nutritional  data  with  individuals  of  all  ages  in  the  community  for  in- 
creased health  and  well-being.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss  Clyde. 

21 2B.  Nutrition.  Review  of  nutrition  principles  and  their  importance 
to  all  ages;  factors  influencing  food  habits;  exploration  of  ways  in  which  nurses  may 
help  families  and  individuals  apply  nutrition  facts  for  increased  health  and  well-being; 
includes  modified  diets  and  summary  of  recent  nutrition  research  in  relation  to  such 
national  problems  as  heart  disease,  obesity  and  increased  life  span.  Seminar  approach. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss  Clyde. 

214.  Nursing  I.  An  introductory  course  designed  to  assist  the  student 
to  develop  health  concepts,  desirable  attitudes,  appreciations,  understandings  and  skills 
for  acceptance  of  responsibility  in  the  nursing  care  of  the  patient.  The  concept  of  nurs- 
ing care  is  developed  through  the  understanding  and  application  of  underlying  scientific 
principles. 

A  patient-centered  approach  to  the  nursing  care  of  selected  patients  is  used  in  teach- 
ing principles  of  basic  supportive  nursing  care  and  therapeutic  nursing  measures,  posture 
and  body  mechanics. 

Learning  experiences  include  classroom  discussion,  laboratory  demonstrations,  guided 
and  supervised  practice.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Miss  Orihel  and  Associates. 

215,  315,  415.  Nursing  II,  III,  and  IV.  A  sequence  of  courses  designed  to 
assist  the  student  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  preventive,  therapeutic  and  re- 
habilitative principles  involved  in  the  nursing  care  of  patients  with  acute  and  chronic 
medical  and  surgical  problems. 

Selected  learning  experiences  provide  the  opportunities  for  the  student  to  become 
self-directive  in  formulating,  implementing  and  evaluating  the  nursing  care  of  the  in- 
dividual patient.  Experience  is  gained  through  the  use  of  clinical  areas,  out-patient 
departments  and  community  agencies.  Credit,  Fifteen  hours.  Miss  Orihel,  Mrs.  Sosinski, 
Miss  Hunkele,  Mrs.  Lozier,  Miss  Clyde,  Miss  Clifford  and  Miss  Pointek. 

217.  Growth  and  Development  I.  This  course  deals  with  all  aspects  of 
child  development  from  birth  to  adolescence.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  child  as  a 
member  of  the  family  unit.  Problems  and  technics  in  child  health  supervision  and 
parent  counseling.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Dr.  Gilbert  Friday. 

219.  Introduction  to  Epidemiology  and  Biostatistics.  Concepts  of  epi- 
demiological principles  and  procedures  for  control  of  infectious  and  non-infectious 
diseases. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  use  of  vital  statistics  as  a  tool  for  epidemiological 
investigation.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss  Balog. 

317.  Growth  and  Development  II.  This  course  deals  with  the  study 
of  the  individual  from  young  adulthood  to  senescence.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  in- 
dividual's role  in  society  and  the  family.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Staff. 

319.  Nursing  V.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  student  an 
understanding  of  maternal  and  child  care.  Through  guided  learning  experiences  the 
student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  observe  family  situations  throughout  the  maternity 
cycle  and  to  observe  growth  and  development  patterns  of  the  child  with  emphasis  on 
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the  normal.  Abnormal  conditions  in  the  child  are  studied  as  they  apply  to  specific  age 
groups.  Experience  is  gained  through  the  use  of  the  clinical  area,  obstetrician's  office, 
nursery  school,  child-health  conferences  and  out-patient  clinics.  Credit,  Eight  hours. 
Miss  Bortas  and  Associate. 

41 2A.  Leadership  in  Nursing.  (Basic  Nursing  Students).  A  course  de- 
signed to  develop  the  leadership  potential  of  the  student.  Principles  of  administration 
and  team  leadership  with  related  experiences  are  included.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss 
Feehan. 

412B.  Leadership  in  Nursing.  (Registered  Nurse  Students).  A  course 
designed  to  develop  the  leadership  potential  of  the  student.  Principles  of  administration 
and  team  leadership  with  related  experiences  are  included.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss 
Stewart. 

414A.  Nursing  in  the  Social  Order.  (Basic  Nursing  Students).  A 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  profession  of  nursing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
current  trends,  professional  and  community  responsibility.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss 
Feehan. 

414B.  Nursing  in  the  Social  Order.  (Registered  Nurse  Students).  A 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  profession  of  nursing.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
current  trends,  professional  and  community  responsibility.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss 
Fusan. 

417.  Nursing  VI.  Instruction  and  guided  learning  experience  in  the  care 
of  the  mentally  ill  patient.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  community  aspects  of  mental 
illness.  Credit,  Six  hours.  Staff. 

419.  Nursing  VII.  The  study  of:  The  scope  and  principles  of  public 
health  nursing:  the  health  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  family  in  the  home,  school, 
at  work,  and  in  the  community;  and  the  community  organization  and  action  needed  for 
prevention  of  disease,  maintenance  of  health,  and  solution  of  health  problems. 

The  student  participates  in  selected  and  directed  nursing  activities  within  a  public 
health  setting.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Miss  Balog. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1964-1965 

SUMMER  SESSION  1964 

June    5-Friday  9:00-4:00  > 

[■      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  6— Saturday  9:00-Noom 

June    8— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  1 8-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 

June  19-Friday  9:00-4:00        f^™™-  Six  Weeks  DaY  and  Evening 

J  ;  l      Session. 

June  20-Saturday  9:00-Noon  J 

June  22— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

June  27— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  July 

Candidates. 

July  31— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1964-1965 

September  1 4-Monday  1 : 00-3 :  00  > 

y  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday            1:00-3:00  S 

September  14-Monday  4:00-7:00  > 

y  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 
September  15-Tuesday           4:00-7:00 ) 

September  16,  17,  18-  9:00-5:00, 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  f  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  19-Saturday         9:00-Noon  ) 

September  21— Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  26— Saturday    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  3— Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  11— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  25— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  30— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

December    8— Tuesday    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  19— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    4— Monday    Classes  Resumed. 

January  21— Thursday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  23— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1965 

February    1-Monday  1:00-3:00 


[      Registration:  Evening  Classes. 


Registration:  Day  Classes. 
February    2-Tuesday  l:00-3:00l 

February    1 -Monday  4:00-7:00 

February    2-Tuesday  4:00-7:00 

February  3,  4,  5-  9:00-3:00  . 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February    6— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February    8— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  13— Saturday     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  20— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  31— Wednesday  Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  14— Wednesday   Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  20— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May  27— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

May  28— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  29— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  31— Monday    Holiday. 

June    6— Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  1965 

Junell-Friday  9:00-4:00 

June  12-Saturday  9:00-Nooi 

June  14— Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1 :  00-7 :  00  , 

.  _.  /  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  25-Fnday                         9:00-4:00 1  5                                          ;                      & 

I  Session. 
June  26-Saturday                  9:00-Noon  J 

June  28— Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


30  > 

[■      Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session, 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY— PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Duquesne  University  today  is  an  urban  university  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  6500  students  in  its  eight  schools.  The  program  of  campus  expan- 
sion, in  which  the  University  has  been  engaged  since  1950,  is  a  gratifying  continu- 
ation of  educational  work  humbly  undertaken  by  a  small  group  of  Holy  Ghost 
Fathers.  These  men  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  Germany  in  1878  and  made  the 
bricks,  then  built  the  school  which  they  later  instituted  as  a  college  of  arts  and 
letters.  In  1882  this  school  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  1911  the  administrators  of  the  original 
College  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  university  charter  and  it  was  then  decided 
to  adopt  the  name  Duquesne  University. 

The  educational  objectives  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same  since  Father 
Strub  and  the  other  dedicated  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Congregation  welcomed 
the  first  students  to  their  classrooms.  Then  and  now  the  prime  consideration  is 
excellence  of  academic  instruction  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  The  University  has 
grown  in  size  and  stature  over  the  years,  but  it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  philos- 
ophies of  its  Founding  Fathers.  Duquesne  University  is  proud  of  its  latest  physical 
facilities  and  looks  forward  to  the  completion  of  its  current  building  program.  It 
is,  however,  prone  to  keep  these  material  assets  in  proper  perspective  as  necessary 
and  good;  but  never  more  important  than  the  spiritual,  academic,  and  cultural 
education  of  the  students  who  become  part  of  the  Duquesne  family. 

University  Organization 

The  University's  objectives  are  attained  through  its  various  schools 
providing  guidance  and  educational  opportunities  in  a  selected  area  of  academic 
endeavor.  Through  concentrated  study  in  a  major  field  of  interest,  various 
programs  of  co-curricular  activities,  and  established  personnel  services  the  edu- 
cational objectives  may  be  realized. 

The  University  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  units: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  1878 

School  of  Law  1911 

Graduate  School  1911 

School  of  Business  Administration  1913 

School  of  Pharmacy  1925 

School  of  Music  1926 

School  of  Education  1929 

School  of  Nursing  1937 
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Recognitions 

The  University  and  its  schools  hold  accreditation  or  membership  with  the 
following: 

UNIVERSITY 

Accreditation  State  Council  on  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Membership    Association  of  American  Colleges 

American  Association  of  Urban  Universities 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions 

Officers 
Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Accreditation  American  Bar  Association 

The  School  of  Law  is  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  by 

the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

A  Master  Plan 

A  university,  a  master  plan;  a  city,  a  redevelopment  program  .  .  . 
Duquesne  University's  master  plan  and  Pittsburgh's  redevelopment  program 
unite  to  form  a  unique  urban  campus. 

The  completed  Duquesne  campus  will  occupy  the  prominent  hilltop  overlook- 
ing downtown  Pittsburgh.  This  allows  for  the  necessary  privacy  for  academic 
endeavors  along  with  accessibility  to  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh.  The  campus  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of  down- 
town Pittsburgh  and  the  Lower  Hill  "Civic  Center"  which  now  features  the  multi- 
purpose Public  Auditorium  with  the  world's  first  retractable  dome  roof. 

Duquesne's  master  plan  calls  for  the  addition  of  18  new  buildings  which  will 
supplement  ten  existing  structures  and  replace  several  others.  Existing  buildings 
include  a  men's  and  two  women's  dormitories  which  provide  residence  facilities 
accommodating  approximately  1,060  students.  Construction  is  now  under  way 
for  the  new  east  wing  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall,  the  new  women's  dormitory,  which 
will  accommodate  another  271  women  and  which  will  be  completed  in  1964. 
When   the  entire  complex  is  completed— with   the  addition   of  another   tower 
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dormitory— housing  will  be  available  for  more  than  1,800  resident  students. 

In  addition  to  these  new  facilities,  the  Master  Plan  of  the  University  pro- 
vides for  the  completion  of  the  new  Student  Union  Building,  at  the  cost  of 
$2,300,000.00;  and  the  new  Science  Building,  at  the  cost  of  $7,000,000.00,  in  1964. 

Trinity  Hall  serves  as  residence  for  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  "Old  Main,"  the 
Administration  Building,  houses  the  administrative  offices  of  the  University, 
the  offices  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Graduate  School,  and  the  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  units,  along  with  the  Department  of  Journalism. 

Other  buildings  include  Rockwell  Hall,  housing  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Business  Administration;  Canevin  Hall,  housing  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and 
Education;  the  Residents  Dining  Hall;  and  the  Chapel  which  adjoins  the  Ad- 
ministration Building.  The  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Music  maintain  separate 
buildings  for  their  administrative  offices  and  specialized  classrooms. 

University  Hall  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC 
units.  The  women's  gymnasium  is  also  located  in  this  building. 


■  ■ 
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Pittsburgh,  Industry  and  Renaissance 

In  1758,  Colonel  George  Washington,  in  charge  of  a  Virginia 
regiment,  and  with  the  aid  of  English  troops,  routed  the  French  and  Indians  from 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  captured  Fort,  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers,  was  renamed  Fort  Pitt  by  General  Forbes  in  honor 
of  English  statesman  William  Pitt.  Today  we  know  the  area  as  Pittsburgh, 
"Gateway  to  the  West"  and  center  of  the  most  extensive  steel  and  iron  works  in 
the  world. 

The  historic  activity  of  those  days  is  only  comparable  to  the  activity  of  present 
day  Pittsburgh  in  its  constant  change. 

The  changes  that  are  occurring  in  Pittsburgh  today— this  very  moment— arej 
those  of  redevelopment— An  Urban  Renaissance. 

Since  1950  the  City  has  exchanged  its  title  of  "Smoky  City"  for  the  "Goldei 
Triangle"— a  glittering  mass  of  aluminum  and  steel  skyscrapers.  No  less  thai 
fifty  new  buildings— stone,  glass,  steel,  and  aluminum  structures— have  beei 
built  since  1950. 
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The  state  has  completed  a  $140  million  non-toll  expressway  which  bisects  the 
entire  city,  connecting  in  the  West  with  the  new  airport,  and  in  the  East  with 
a  highway  leading  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  The  Penn-Lincoln  Parkway 
includes  two  modern  tunnels,  and  a  double-tiered  bridge— The  Fort  Pitt.  Pitts- 
burgh has  many  facilities  for  rail  transportation.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  System. 

The  Parkway  ends  in  the  West  at  an  interchange  which  leads  to  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Airport.  Opened  in  1952,  the  $43  million  dollar  airport  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  world. 

Today,  Pittsburgh  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial  research  capi- 
tals. No  fewer  than  67  major  research  centers  now  circle  a  35  mile  range  of  the 
granddaddy  of  all  industrial  research  facilities,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research. 

The  newest  symbol  of  a  dramatically  growing  city  stands  strikingly  on  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  Golden  Triangle,  where  a  giant  steel  umbrella  rises  out  of  the 
ground.  Pittsburgh's  newest,  the  $22  million  dollar  Public  Auditorium  which  was 
dedicated  in  September,  1961,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  meeting 
places  of  the  world. 

At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  giant  steel  dome,  three  times  the  size  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  will  fold  up  within  itself,  providing  an  amphitheater  for  civic  light 
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opera,  a  circus,  a  rodeo,  etc.  Closed  the  arena  can  accommodate  as  many  as 
13,000  persons  for  hockey,  boxing,  ice  shows,  and  conventions. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  Arena  to  be  joined  by  other  facilities  including 
a  motel,  high-rise  apartment  houses,  and  a  "Center  for  the  Arts"  including  a 
symphony  hall  and  an  art  museum. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  eighth  largest  market  in  the  nation.  The  diversified  industrial 
market  is  made  up  of  some  7,886  manufacturing  plants  within  a  hundred  mile 
radius  of  the  Golden  Triangle.  Six  and  one-half  million  persons  make  up  the 
huge  consumer  market. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  steel  making  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  immediate  four  county  area  some  5,650  different  products  provide 
manufacturing  employment  for  nearly  280,000  persons  with  $1.7  billion  dollars 
being  paid  annually  for  their  services.  About  $300  million  dollars  of  goods  are 
exported  annually  from  Pittsburgh. 
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Eleven  international  airlines  and  three  local  airlines  maintain  offices  in  the 
city  and  at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport.  The  Greyhound  Company  maintains 
a  new  $3  million  dollar  terminal  in  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  is  America's  largest  inland  river  port  handling  41  million  tons 
annually. 

All  major  religious  faiths  are  represented  in  the  City.  There  are  488  churches 
and  synagogues  in  Pittsburgh. 

Serving  You 

Duquesne  offers  the  student  body  many  services  and  activities 
designed  to  facilitate  their  stay  at  the  University. 

Religious  Atmosphere  Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety,  body  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  product  of  education  is  the  man  of 
true  character  who  thinks,  judges,  and  acts  constantly  and  consistently  according 
to  right  reason  and  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God. 
Daily  and  Sunday  Masses  are  said  at  published  hours  in  the  University  Chapel 
in  the  Administration  Building,  and  Confessions  are  heard  at  appointed  times. 
There  are  Devotions  twice  a  week  throughout  the  school  year.  The  Chaplain's 
office  is  in  the  Administration  Building  directly  opposite  the  Chapel.  All  students 
are  welcome  at  any  time.  Non-Catholics  are  never  required  to  attend  religious 
observances. 

Veteran's  Office  Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment 
procedures  at  the  University  by  the  Veteran's  Service  Department  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  The  veteran's  advisor  acts  as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans, 
supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies  available  to  veterans. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

History 

In  1911,  when  by  amendment  of  the  charter  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  of  the  Holy  Ghost  became  Duquesne  University,  the  School  of  Law  was 
established.  It  received  its  first  class  in  September  of  that  year  and  has  had  con- 
tinuous existence  since  that  time. 


Philosophy  and  Objectives 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  School  of  Law  believes  that  the  product  of  education  is  the  man  of  true 
character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  constantly  and  consistently  in  accordance 
with  right  reason  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional  and 
social  maturity  and  professional  efficiency.  It  understands  that  the  adequate 
preparation  of  a  student  for  the  legal  profession  involves  the  development  of  a 
special  competency,  a  special  character  and  a  special  disposition. 
The  particular  objectives  of  the  School  of  Law  are: 

1.  To  direct  and  assist  the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  of  an  awareness  of  the 
influence  of  political,  social  and  economic  forces  on  particular 
applications  of  such  principles; 

2.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  student  to  form  habits  of  sound 
judgment  based  upon  complete  analysis,  thorough  research  and 
proper  evaluation; 

3.  To  develop  facility  in  legal  research  by  acquainting  and  famil- 
iarizing the  student  with  the  proper  use  of  legal  publications 
including  the  various  citators,  digests,  encyclopedias  and  case 
annotations; 

4.  To  develop  facility  in  legal  writing  through  the  preparation  of 
legal  memoranda,  pleadings,  and  the  various  forms  of  legal 
documents; 

5.  To  awaken  in  the  student  a  proper  respect  for  civil  authority,  a 
sincere  love  of  truth,  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  a  tempering  spirit 
of  equity  and  an  enduring  habit  of  fortitude; 

6.  To  engender  in  the  student  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the 
social  obligation  of  an  attorney  as  an  officer  of  the  court  and  of 
the  fiduciary  nature  of  an  attorney's  relation  to  his  client  and  of 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  individual  attorney  for  his  acts 
whether  done  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  his  client. 
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From  1911  through  June  1958,  the  School  of  Law  operated  as  an  evening  law 
school.  Beginning  in  September  1958,  the  School  began  operating  both  day  and 
evening  divisions. 

The  day  division  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  education  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  devote  their  full  time  to  the  study  of  law.  The  School  does 
not  encourage  any  outside  employment  in  the  case  of  day  students,  since  it  is 
expected  that,  in  each  case,  the  full  time  of  the  student  will  be  devoted  to  require- 
ments of  law  study. 

The  evening  division  continues  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  past 
and  is  designed  primarily  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  law  to  those 
men  and  women  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  who,  because  they  are  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  are  unable  to  devote  substantially  all  their  working  time  to  the 
study  of  law  and  who  wish  to  equip  themselves  to  engage  in  its  practice. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  stresses  the  fact  that  standards  of  admission  and 
continuance  of  students  will  be  identical  in  both  divisions,  as  well  as  consistent 
with  past  practices  and  policies. 
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Location  and  Facilities 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  on  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
floors  of  Rockwell  Hall,  600  Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  on  December  1,  1958  and  repre- 
sents singularly  impressive  design  and  taste  in  contemporary  law  school  facilities. 

Generous  provisions  for  classroom  space,  faculty  and  administrative  offices  and 
social  lounges  are  provided.  The  law  school  quarters  also  include  the  Maurice 
and  Laura  Falk  Moot  Court  Room. 

Food  service  facilities  are  available  to  the  law  students  in  the  building. 
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Library 

In  the  University  Library,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus,  students 
have  direct  access  to  large  sections  of  the  general  collection  and  to  the  special 
collections  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School 
of  Law  (Rockwell  Hall)  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

The  John  E.  Laughlin  Memorial  Law  Library,  located  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
Rockwell  Hall,  consists  of  a  main  reading  room,  an  adjoining  stack  area,  adjoin- 
ing discussion  rooms  and  a  faculty  library. 

The  Library  has  a  collection  of  about  35,000  volumes  to  which  substantial 
additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  collection  includes  the  reports  of  all 
the  states  prior  to  the  National  Reporter  System  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  and  a 
number  of  other  states;  the  National  Reporter  System;  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal  courts  and  reports  of  a  large  number  of 
the  federal  administrative  agencies;  the  English  Reports,  Full  Reprint;  the  Eng- 
lish Law  Reports;  the  Law  Times  Reports;  the  Commonwealth  Law  Reports; 
The  Dominion  Law  Reports;  Annotated  Reports;  United  States  Statutes  and 
codes;  complete  set  of  statutes  of  all  the  states;  the  English  Statutes;  the  principal 
American  and  English  digests  and  encyclopedias;  leading  treatises  and  textbooks; 
Shepard's  Citations  for  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  and  all  units  of  the  Re- 
porter System;  an  extensive  periodical  collection  and  looseleaf  services. 

The  Library  is  open  virtually  every  day  each  calendar  year  during  the  day 
and  evening  hours.  Books  and  other  materials  do  not  circulate  and  must  be  used 
in  the  Library. 

Accreditation 

The  School  of  Law  is  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
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Housing 

Students  from  outside  the  metropolitan  Pittsburgh  area  should  con- 
tact the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  information  relative  to  available  housing  accom- 
modations. 

Placement  Service 

In  addition  to  the  University  Placement  Service,  the  School  of  Law 
maintains  its  own  placement  activity.  In  so  doing,  it  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for 
interested  prospective  employers  and  students,  as  well  as  law  graduates.  It  at- 
tempts to  develop  employment  possibilities  in  the  areas  of  private  law  practice, 
in  addition  to  corporate  and  governmental  fields. 

Law  Review 

During  the  academic  year  1962-1963,  the  School  of  Law  inaugu- 
rated the  publication  of  the  Duquesne  Law  Review.  Initially,  this  periodical  will 
appear  annually,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  publications  each  year 
will  increase  in  the  coming  years. 

Its  publication  is  the  responsibility  of  a  board  of  student  editors  and  a  law 
review  staff,  whose  members  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  high  scho- 
lastic standing,  ability  and  interest. 

Student  Bar  Association 

The  Student  Bar  Association  was  organized  in  1959,  and  under  a 
Constitution  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  student  body,  all  students  in  the  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Law  form  an  integrated  association.  All  classes  of  both 
schools,  Day  and  Evening,  have  representatives  among  the  officers  and  standing 
committees  of  the  Association. 

Student  representatives  are  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the  American  Law  Student 
Association,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Student  Bar  Association  maintains  liaison  between  students  and  Faculty; 
it  conducts  informal  lectures  at  which  addresses  are  delivered  by  members  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar;  it  sponsors  social  activities  of  the  student  body  such  as  smokers, 
sports  competitions  and  dances. 

Law  Wives 

The  Law  Wives  Club  is  composed  of  the  wives  of  regularly  enrolled 
law  students.  The  group  meets  periodically  throughout  the  school  year  and  its 
purpose  is  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  legal  profession,  to  stimulate 
friendship  through  entertainment  and  cultural  activities  as  well  as  to  acquaint 
its  members  with  the  law  school  and  to  be  of  service  to  the  school. 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  tNFORMATION 

Requirements  for  Admission 

To  qualify  for  admission  an  applicant 

1 .  Must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Must  be  the  holder  of  a  satisfactory  degree  from  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity or  from  any  other  college  or  university  recommended  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  and  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court.* 

4.  Must  be  eligible  for  registration  as  a  law  student  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

5.  Must  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

6.  Must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law. 

#A  limited  number  of  applicants  for  admission  who  do  not  possess  a  satisfactory  degree  from  an 
approved  college  or  university  but  who  are  possessed  of  such  general  education,  experience  and 
training  as  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  adequately  equipped  them  to  engage  successfully 
in  the  study  of  law  despite  the  lack  of  the  required  college  credits,  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students.  Special  students  are  required  to  take  the  entire  course  under  the  same  standards  and 
conditions  as  the  regular  students.  They  are  not,  however,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  Upon  completion  of  the  full  course,  they  are  entitled  to  Certificates  of  Completion. 

Pre-Legal  Education 

The  School  of  Law  does  not  require  specific  pre-legal  studies.  The 
transcript  of  the  applicant's  undergraduate  work,  however,  must  show  that  his 
curriculum  contained  cultural  subjects  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  number 
of  semester  hours'  credits  required  for  the  degree. 

Registration  with  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 

It  is  important  that  those,  contemplating  the  study  of  law,  who  are 
not  already  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Law  Examiners,  write  immediately  to  Miss  Mathilda  H.  Remmert,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  404  Robinson  Building,  42  South  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  19102,  for  information  concerning  registration  with 
the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 


Law  School  Admission  Test 

All  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  test  is 
designed  to  measure  specific  aptitudes  closely  related  to  success  in  the  study  of 
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law.  The  results  of  the  test  are  considered  in  connection  with  applicant's  college 
record  in  determining  his  eligibility  for  admission.  Application  blanks  for  the 
test,  together  with  complete  details  about  its  administration,  as  well  as  practice 
questions,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Law  School  Admission  Test,  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540.  Applications  to  take  the 
test,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.00  must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  test 
is  given.  The  test  will  be  given  at  many  points  throughout  the  country.  For  stu- 
dents applying  for  admission  for  the  academic  year  1964-1965,  the  test  dates  are 
February  8,  1964,  April  18,  1964  and  August  1,  1964.  For  admission  during  the 
year  1965-1966,  information  concerning  testing  dates  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Educational  Testing  Service.  Applicants  taking  the  test  should  indicate  on 
the  test  application  form  that  their  scores  should  be  reported  to  the  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Law.  Results  will  also  be  sent  to  such  other  Law  Schools  as 
the  applicant  may  designate.  Merely  directing  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  score  to  the  Duquesne  University  School  of  Law  is  not*an 
application  for  admission  to  the  school.  An  application  for  admission  to  this 
school  must  be  made  as  set  forth  under  Procedure  for  Admission. 
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Transfer  Students 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  who  has  begun  the 
study  of  law  at  another  law  school  will  be  admitted  only  if,  in  addition  to  meet- 
ing the  above  requirements  for  admission,  he  is  in  good  standing  at  that  law 
school,  is  eligible  to  return  there,  and  to  advance  without  condition. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  any  other  than  the  first  year  class  who  has  begun 
the  study  of  law  at  another  law  school  must,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  first  year  class,  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
been  in  regular  attendance  for  the  number  of  years  for  which  credit  is  asked  at  a 
law  school  whose  standing  is  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  this  school  and  of  having 
satisfactorily  completed  the  entire  course  of  study  required  in  that  institution 
during  those  years.  Only  those  applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  present 
work  from  law  schools  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  will  be  con- 
sidered for  said  advanced  standing,  all  other  conditions  having  been  fulfilled. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  circum- 
stances require  in  order  to  adjust  the  courses  of  study. 

Procedure  for  Admission 

All  applications  for  admission  to  either  the  day  or  evening  division 
must  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  706  Rockwell  Hall,  600  Forbes 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219.  Applications  for  admission  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  after  February  1st.  Students  are  admitted  only  for  the 
session  beginning  in  September. 

1.  Application  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  application  form 
which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

2.  Official  transcripts  of  all  collegiate  and  professional  study  must 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  by  the  registrar 
of  each  institution  attended.  A  transcript  must  be  received  from 
each  institution,  including  any  attended  during  summer  sessions, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  transcript  of  the  last  institution 
attended  lists  the  record  at  the  other  institutions  and  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  credit  was  received.  Transcripts  and  other 
documents  accepted  toward  admission  become  the  property  of 
the  School  of  Law. 

3.  A  personal  interview  may  be  required  before  an  application  is 
accepted. 

4.  After  the  application  and  all  transcripts  have  been  received  and 
the  results  of  the  Admission  test  have  been  reviewed,  the  appli- 
cant will  be  notified  by  mail  of  his  admissions  status.  If  his  appli- 
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cation  has  been  accepted,  he  will  be  provided  with  information 
regarding  registration. 

Categories  of  Students 

As  a  professional  school,  the  School  of  Law  admits  only  those  who 
intend  to  complete  the  entire  course  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  practice 
of  law.  Consequently,  applicants  are  not  admitted  to  take  single  courses.  Begin- 
ning students  are  admitted  only  to  take  the  full  first-year  schedule  of  courses. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  audit  courses  except  with  the  joint  permission  of 
the  Dean  and  faculty  member  concerned. 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  year  may,  for  good  cause,  petition  the 
faculty  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part-time  schedule.  In  the  event  that  the  stu- 
dent is  permitted  to  take  a  part-time  schedule,  he  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  work  of  each  scholastic  year  before  being  permitted  to  advance  to  the  next 
scholastic  year. 

Registration 

A  registration  period,  as  indicated  in  the  School  of  Law  calendar, 
precedes  each  semester.  All  students  must  register  in  person.  Within  thirty   (30) 
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days  after  registration,  each  student  must  submit  a  passport-size  photograph  for 
the  permanent  record. 

Registration  for  the  School  of  Law  is  held  in  the  office  of  the  School  of  Law, 
Rockwell  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

Scholarships 

At  present,  the  following  scholarships  are  available  in  the  Day 
Division: 

The  John  and  Elizabeth  Laughlin  Scholarship  Awarded  to  the 
third  year  student  who  achieves  the  highest  cumulative  average  during  the  first 
two  years  in  this  school.  This  scholarship  provides  full  tuition  during  the  third 
year  of  law  studies. 

The  James  P.  McArdle  Scholarship  Awarded  to  the  second  year 
student  who  achieves  the  highest  average  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  law  studies. 
This  scholarship  provides  full  tuition  during  the  second  year. 

The  Duquesne  University  Scholarship  Is  made  possible  by  the 
University  itself  and  is  available  to  the  student  in  the  third  year  who  achieves  the 
second  highest  cumulative  average  in  the  first  two  years  of  study  in  the  law  school. 
This  is  a  full  tuition  scholarship. 

The  T.  Robert  and  James  H.  Brennan  Scholarship  Is  awarded  to 
the  student  in  the  second  year  who  ranks  second  highest  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  of  law  studies.  In  addition  to  providing  a  full  tuition  remission,  the  cost  of 
casebooks  for  the  second  year  is  also  included. 

It  is  the  School's  expectation  that  students  receiving  scholarship  awards  will 
feel  a  sense  of  obligation  to  return  a  similar  amount  or  more  to  the  School  of  Law 
when  they  find  themselves  able  to  do  so  with  reasonable  convenience.  The 
amount  of  scholarship  money  so  returned  is  added  to  other  scholarship  funds  and 
thus  becomes  available  to  produce  further  scholarships  for  future  students  in  the 
school. 

Financial  Aid 

Through  the  generosity  of  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  SchooJ 
of  Law  and  because  of  monies  made  available  by  Duquesne  University,  substan- 
tial financial  assistance  is  now  available  to  law  students  in  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid.  A  student  entering  the  first  year  class  may  apply  for  a  grant.  If  it  is 
awarded,  and  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average  is  maintained,  the  student  can  expect 
to  receive  this  or  other  appropriate  financial  assistance  throughout  his  law  school 
career. 

The  criteria  for  receiving  grants-in-aid  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and  fees 
herein  stated  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Matriculation  Fee $  10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  entering  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  for  the  first  time  and  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

Tuition  Fee,  Day  Division  (Per  Semester) $400.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Evening  Division  (Per  Semester) $300.00 

The  Tuition  Fee  is  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration for  each  semester. 

Acceptance  Deposit:  Applicants  who  are  accepted  to  the 
first  year  class  in  the  School  of  Law  are  required  to  for- 
ward an  acceptance  fee  of  $40.00  (Day  Division)  and  $30.00 
(Evening  Division)  within  two  weeks  after  notice  of  accept- 
ance for  admission.  The  purpose  of  this  deposit  is  to  vali- 
date the  acceptance  and  to  reserve  a  place  in  class  for  the  en- 
tering student.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  will  be  credited 
to  the  first  term's  tuition  if  the  student  registers  at  the  time 
provided  for  the  registration  of  entering  students;  other- 
wise the  deposit  is  forfeited. 

Library  Fee    $  10.00 

This  fee  is  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Graduation  Fee   $  20.00 

The  Graduation  fee  is  payable  at  the  time  application  is 
made  for  the  degree. 

Late  Registration  Fee $     5.00 

A  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  tuition  if  registration  is  not 
completed  within  the  registration  dates  specified. 

Student  Activities  Fee   $     5.00 

This  fee,  which  includes  the  Law  Review  and  Student  Bar 
Association  Fees,  is  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. 

Special  or  Deferred  Examination  Fee $  10.00 

This  fee  is  payable  in  advance  of  each  authorized  special 
examination. 
A  student  who  is  in  debt  to  the  University  at  the  end  of  any  semester  is  not 
entitled  to  take  examinations,  or  to  re-register  or  to  receive  an  official  transcript 
of  his  credits  from  the  Registrar  until  his  indebtedness  has  been  discharged. 
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Deferred  Tuition 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between  the  parent  and  Education  Funds  Inc. 
Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  or  to 
the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Withdrawals 

A  student  is  considered  in  attendance  until  he  has  received  permis- 
sion in  writing  to  withdraw.  Such  permission  to  withdraw  will  be  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  faculty  only  after  written  request  for  such  permission  has  been 
made  and  only  for  reasons  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

Permission  to  withdraw  will  not  be  granted  to  any  student  who  has  not  ful- 
filled all  his  obligations  to  the  University. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory  reason  within 
five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund 
of  tuition,  provided  that  he  requests  such  refund  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal. 
Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

1st  week 80%  4th  week   40% 

2nd  week 80%  5th  week  20% 

3rd  week   60% 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 

Course  of  Study 

Day  Division 

All  of  the  required  courses  must  be  completed  successfully.  In  addi- 
tion, not  less  than  15  hours  of  elective  courses  must  be  completed  successfully  as  a 
requirement  of  graduation.  Of  this  total,  not  more  than  6  elective  hours  may  be 
taken  in  the  second  year.  The  remainder  are  to  be  taken  in  the  third  year. 

Evening  Division 

All  of  the  required  courses  must  be  completed  successfully.  In  addi- 
tion, a  total  of  not  less  than  11  hours  of  elective  courses  must  be  completed 
successfully  as  a  requirement  of  graduation.  All  11  elective  hours  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  fourth  year. 

The  School  Year 

The  school  year  consists  of  two  semesters,  fall  and  spring.  No  sum- 
mer session  is  conducted  in  either  division. 

Class  Hours 

In  the  Day  Division,  classes  are  conducted  during  daytime  hours, 
from  Monday  through  Friday.  During  occasional  semesters  of  a  student's  three 
year  study  period,  there  will  be  Saturday  classes. 

In  the  Evening  Division,  classes  are  conducted  five  evenings  a  week  from  5:30 
P.M.  to  7:30  P.M.,  with  occasional  electives  scheduled  from  7:30  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M. 

Academic  Regulations 

The  School  of  Law  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  provision  or  re- 
quirement during  the  term  of  residence  of  any  student;  and  to  compel  the  with- 
drawal of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
School  of  Law  even  though  no  specific  charge  is  made  against  the  student. 

1)  Class  Attendance:  Regular  attendance  at  all  classes  is  required. 
The  registration  of  any  student  whose  attendance  is  irregular  may  be  cancelled. 

2)  Examinations:  Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  completion 
of  each  course  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  faculty  deems  proper.  A  student 
whose  absences  are  excessive  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  examinations.  A 
student  who  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  examinations  will  receive  no  credit.  An 
unexcused  absence  from  any  examination  results  in  failure  in  the  course. 
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3)  *Grading:  The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

Grade  Quality  Points 

A  ^         4 

B  3 

C  2 

D  1 

F  0 


*For  grading  system  in  effect  prior  to  academic  year  1960-1961,  consult  Bulletin  for  1960-1961. 

4)  Scholastic  Standing: 

a.  Passing: 

The  minimum  passing  grade  for  any  course  is  D.  Any  student 
who  fails  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  hours  attempted  in  any  year 
will  be  dismissed  from  Law  School  regardless  of  cumulative  qual- 
ity point  average. 

b.  Quality  Point  Average: 

The  quality  point  average  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  hours  times  the  number  of  points,  the  latter  dependent 
upon  the  grade  which  is  achieved  in  a  given  course.  The  aver- 
age is  determined  by  adding  the  total  number  of  points  for  all 
courses  taken  and  dividing  this  figure  by  the  total  number  of 
hours  attempted. 

The  minimum  graduation  requirement  is  a  quality  point  aver- 
age of  2.0.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement,  at  all  other 
times,  is  also  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  with  the  proviso  as 
follows:  If  a  student  achieves  a  quality  point  average  of  1.7  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  of  law  studies  in  either  Day  or  Evening  Divi- 
sions, he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  permitted  to 
continue.  In  any  case,  he  must  achieve  the  aforementioned  quality 
point  average  of  2.0  by  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  either  Divi- 
sion of  the  School. 

c.  Reexaminations: 

1)  Any  student,  who  fails  to  pass  any  course  but  has  a  satisfactory 
cumulative  quality  point  average  (failing  grades  included) 
will  be  required  to  remove  the  failure  by  submitting  to  a  re- 
examination in  the  course  failed  prior  to  registration  for  the 
next  succeeding  fall  term.  If  the  student  passes  the  reexami- 
nation, the  new  grade  obtained  will  be  substituted  for  the 
failing  grade. 
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2)  A  senior  student  who  fails  to  pass  any  course  or  courses  will 
not  be  permitted  a  reexamination.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  Committee,  he  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  course 
or  courses  failed  and  take  the  examination  given  for  that  course 
or  courses. 

3)  If  a  student  fails  to  pass  any  reexamination  or  a  repeated 
course  (for  a  senior),  he  will  not  be  eligible  for  further  study 
or  graduation,  as  the  case  may  be,  regardless  of  cumulative 
quality  point  average. 

d.  The  Faculty  Committee  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition 
of  the  student  may  review  the  case  of  any  student  who  has  been 
dropped  from  School  under  these  rules.  The  action  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  in  any  such  case  shall  be  final. 
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Graduation 

1 .  General  Requirements  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  must  be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness  to 
the  University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree  at  the  office 
of  the  School  of  Law  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the  School  of  Law  calendar; 
must  have  been  recommended  for  the  degree  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law; 
must  be  present  at  the  Commencement  Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must 
have  successfully  completed  all  the  courses  of  his  degree  program;  must  have  no 
grade  lower  than  D  and  have  a  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  2.0;  must 
have  completed  the  last  year's  work  in  residence;  must  have  successfully  passed  any 
comprehensive  examination(s)  which  he  may  have  been  required  to  take;  must 
have  given  evidence  of  having  fulfilled  all  reading  requirements  which  he  has 
been  assigned. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Shalom  Moot  Court  Awards 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ben  Paul  Brasley,  resident  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar,  the  Shalom  Moot  Court 
Awards  are  given  to  the  winning  students  in  the  annual  moot  court  competition. 
Both  appellate  arguments  and  jury  trials  are  held  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
All  Second  Year  Day  and  Third  Year  Evening  students  are  required  to  partici- 
pate in  the  appellate  arguments;  all  senior  students  in  both  Day  and  Evening 
Divisions  of  the  School  of  Law  are  required  to  participate  in  the  jury  trials.  These 
trials  and  appellate  arguments  are  carried  on  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  elimi- 
nations, resulting  in  a  final  prize  argument  and  a  final  prize  jury  trial.  The  sum 
of  $200.00  is  divided  among  the  winning  participants. 

National  Moot  Court  Competition 

The  School  of  Law  participates  in  the  National  Moot  Court  Com- 
petition, sponsored  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Repre- 
sentatives for  this  competition  are  senior  students  who  have  been  chosen  upon 
the  basis  of  the  excellence  of  their  work  in  Appellate  Practice. 

The  Lawyers  Title  Award 

The  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
has  made  available  a  prize  of  $100.00,  given  to  the  graduating  senior  who  has 
achieved  the  highest  marks  in  the  courses  in  real  property.  The  winner  of  this 
prize  each  year  will  be  the  person  whose  cumulative  average  in  the  required  real 
property  courses  is  the  highest  among  the  students  in  his  graduating  class. 
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The  American  Jurisprudence  Awards 

The  American  Jurisprudence  Awards  are  book  prizes  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  students  receiving  the  highest  grades  in  various  law  school  courses. 
They  are  given  by  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Bancroft-Whitney  Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Law  Week  Award 

The  United  States  Law  Week  Award,  a  prize  of  approximately 
$100.00  value,  is  given  to  the  graduating  student  in  law  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty  committee,  has  made  the  most  satisfactory  scholastic  progress  in  his 
final  year.  The  Award  consists  of  a  year's  complimentary  subscription  to  LAW 
WEEK,  which  reports  every  week  important  new  court  decisions  and  federal 
agency  rulings,  and  all  Supreme  Court  opinions. 

NACCA  Awards 

The  National  Association  of  Claimants  Compensation  Attorneys 
has  set  up  an  award  in  the  amount  of  $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  student  who 
excels  in  Torts  during  the  current  year. 

Allegheny  County  Bar  Association  Award 

Annually  in  alternate  years,  the  highest  ranking  graduating  student 
from  the  Day  or  Evening  Division  is  awarded  a  prize  of  $50.00,  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association.  The  winning 
student's  average  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  his  accumulated  years  of  study. 

The  J.  Alfred  Wilner  Prize 

In  memory  of  the  late  J.  Alfred  Wilner,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Law,  and  a  prominent  and  respected  member  of  the  Bar  of  Allegheny  County,  an 
annual  prize  has  been  established  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilner.  This  award  is 
made  to  the  graduate  of  the  Evening  Division  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty, 
has  displayed  general  scholastic  excellence,  has  contributed  to  his  own  as  well  as 
the  School's  advancement  during  his  time  as  a  student,  and  who  has  manifested 
a  sense  of  professional  responsibility  commensurate  with  the  best  traditions  of 
our  profession. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  The 
following  are  the  courses  currently  offered.  Schedules  showing  courses  to  be  of- 
fered, class  hours,  and  books  to  be  used  will  be  distributed  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration. Students  should  not  buy  books  before  registering  for  the  year. 


Day  Division 

Required  Courses 
First  Year 

Agency 2  hrs. 

Civil  Procedure  4  hrs. 

Contracts     6  hrs. 

Criminal  Law    3  hrs. 

Legal   Ethics    Credit 

Legal  Research 1  hr. 

Personal  Property 2  hrs. 

Real  Property  I 3  hrs. 

Torts   5  hrs. 


Second  Year 

Appellate   Practice    1  hr. 

Corporations    4  hrs. 

Constitutional  Law 4  hrs. 

Evidence   4  hrs. 

Fiduciary  Administration    2  hrs. 

Future  Interests 2  hrs. 

Real  Property  II  2  hrs. 

Restitution   2  hrs. 

Trusts    2  hrs. 

Wills    2  hrs. 

Electives*    6  hrs. 


Third  Year 

Commercial  Transactions  I 3  hrs. 

Commercial  Transactions  II    3  hrs. 

Conflict  of  Laws  3  hrs. 

Jurisprudence    2  hrs. 

Pa.  &  Federal  Civil  Procedure  ....  4  hrs. 

Secured  Transactions 2  hrs. 

Trial  Technique   1  hr. 

Electives*    9  hrs. 


•The  distribution  of  elective  hours  by  term  indicated  above  is  not  mandatory.  See  "Course  of 
Study"  Page  25  supra  as  to  minimum  elective  hours  required  for  graduation. 
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Evening  Division 

Required  Courses 
First  Year 

Civil   Procedure    4  hrs. 

Contracts 6  hrs. 

Legal  Ethics  Credit 

Legal  Research    1  hr. 

Personal  Property 2  hrs. 

Real  Property  I 3  hrs. 

Torts    5  hrs. 

Third  Year 

Appellate   Practice    1  hr. 

Commercial  Transactions   6  hrs. 

Conflict  of  Laws 3  hrs. 

Constitutional  Law    4  hrs. 

Fiduciary  Administration    2  hrs. 

Jurisprudence    2  hrs. 

Wills    2  hrs. 


Second  Year 

Agency     2  hrs. 

Corporations    4  hrs. 

Criminal  Law    3  hrs. 

Evidence    4  hrs. 

Future   Interests    2  hrs. 

Real  Property  II  2  hrs. 

Trusts    2  hrs. 

Fourth  Year 

Pa.  &  Federal  Civil  Procedure  ....   4 hrs. 

Restitution   2  hrs. 

Secured  Transactions 2  hrs. 

Trial  Technique   1  hr. 

Electives* .   not  less  than  11  hrs. 


Elective  Courses 

DAY  AND  EVENING  DIVISIONS 

Administrative  Law   3  hrs. 

Creditor's  Rights 2  hrs. 

Criminal  Law  Administration   ....  3  hrs. 

Domestic  Relations    2  hrs. 

Estate   Planning    3  hrs. 

Labor  Law  3  hrs. 

Legal  History    2  hrs. 

Legal  Medicine   2  hrs. 

Legislation    2  hrs. 

Municipal  Corporations   2  hrs. 

Patent  Law    2  hrs. 

Taxation     4  hrs. 

Trade  Regulations  3  hrs. 

Not  all  elective  courses  will  be  offered  every  academic  year.  Specific  information  as  to 
offerings  is  available  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

*See  "Course  of  Study"  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Academic  Information." 


REGISTERS 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law 

Thomas  F.  Quinn,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  M.B.A Dean 

Elizabeth  M.  Scheib,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B Law  Librarian 

Sally   Mrvos,   B.S.,   LL.B Secretary 

Nancy  Karavlan    Secretary   to  the  Faculty 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Ronald  R.  Davenport Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958 
LL.B.  Temple  University  Law  School,  1962 
LL.M.  Yale  Law  School,  1963 

Ernest  R.  Dell   Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
C.P.A.  1955 
LL.B.  Harvard  University,  1956 

J.  Paul  Farrell   Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  in  Ec.  Duquesne  University,  1927 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1929 

Marion  K.  Finkelhor   Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.  Wells  College,  1938 

LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1941 

Gilbert  J.  Helwig   Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1938 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

Joseph  A.  Katarincic Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1953 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1960 

William  H.  Lacey Emeritus  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1904 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1907 
LL.D.  Duquesne  University,  1940 

Leonard  H.  Levenson  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1944 

Robert  B.  Lubic Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
M.P.L.  Georgetown  University,  1959 

Louis  L.  Manderino   Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1951 
LL.B.  Harvard  University,  1954 
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John  E.  Murray,  Jr Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  LaSalle  College,  1955 

LL.B.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1958 

S.J.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959 

Edward  F.  C.  McGonagle   Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  Princeton  University,  1947 
M.A.  Yale  University,  1951 
LL.B.  Boston  College,  1957 

Thomas  J.  McManus   Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  in  Ec.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1934 

Thomas  F.  Quinn  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  Georgetown  University,  1936 
LL.B.  Union  University,  1941 
M.B.A.  Harvard  University,  1943 

Walter  A.  Rafalko   Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1942 
LL.B.  Boston  University,  1947 
LL.M.  Georgetown  University,  1953 

Elizabeth  M.  Scheib Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1932 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

Albert  C.  Shapira Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1937 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1944 

Cyril  H.  Wecht Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 
M.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 
LL.B.  University  of  Maryland,  1962 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1962 
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Duquesne  University:  Boards,  Officers 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 

Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 

Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor   Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-President   Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar    Maurice  J.   Murphy,   D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar  Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions  Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research   Theodore  Bakerman,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute  Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian    Eleanor   McCann,   B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management  Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer   John  F.   Gannon,   B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant   Raymond  V.  Bunch 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW  CALENDAR 

1964-1965 

September  2,  Wednesday Registration  for  First  Year 

Students,  Day  and  Evening. 

September  3,  Thursday   Registration  for  Advanced 

Students,  Day  and  Evening. 

September  7,  Monday Classes  Begin,  All  Students. 

November  26,  27,  28 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

December  23,  Wednesday   Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

January  4,  Monday Classes  Resumed. 

January  16,  Saturday   Last  Day  of  Classes  for  First  Semester. 

January  18,  Monday Final  Examinations  for  First  Semester 

Begin. 

February  1,  Monday Classes  Begin  for  Second  Semester. 

February  20,  Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degree. 

April  15,  16,  17 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday Easter  Holidays. 

May  27    Ascension  Thursday  Holiday. 

May  29,  Saturday   Last  Day  of  Classes. 

May  31,  Monday  Memorial  Day  Holiday. 

June  1,  Monday Final  Examinations  Begin  for  Second 

Semester. 

June  6,  Sunday   Baccalaureate  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 

June  11,  Friday   Second  Semester  Ends. 


